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PREFACE. 



The following Memoir has been undertaken 
with the sanction of Lord Exmouth's elder and 
only surviving brother, whose recollections, and a 
correspondence which extends over more than 
fifty years, in which Lord Exmouth communicates 
his views and motives without reserve, have sup- 
plied the chief materials for a personal history* 
On points of service, officers who were promi- 
nently engaged have given every assistance ) and 
the whole has been completed by a reference to 
documents in the public offices. 

The example, like the services, of an eminent 
public man, belongs to his country. The author 
has therefore felt it a duty to make this work 
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VI PREFACE. 

accessible to ally by compressing it within the 
smallest compass. Few letters are necessary to 
illustrate a life so crowded with incident: and 
the most simple narrative of Lord Ezmouth's 
actions is best calculated to display his character. 
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THE LIFE 



OF 



ADMIRAL VISCOUNT EXMOUTH- 



CHAPTER I. 



The life and semces of Lord Exmouth are of no 
common interest ; not more because he has advanced 
the reputation of his country, and connected his 
name with her history, than that he began his career 
an almost unfriended orphan, and rose to the highest 
honours of his profession without having been in- 
debted to fortune or to patronage. One of the most 
interesting spectacles is that of rising merit strug- 
gling from its difficulties. The most encouraging 
is the success which rewards its exertions. The 
young officer, who, like him, has devoted himself to 
an arduous service, with nothing to rely on but his 
character and his sword, may derive instruction from 
his example and encouragement from his success. 

Edward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth, descended 
from a family which was settled in the west of Corn- 
wall for many centuries, but came originally from 
Normandy, where the name is still met with. After 
the close of the war he received a letter from a family 
there, claiming kindred, and offering the name and 
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2 THE LIFE OF 

armorial bearings in proof. The original orthogra- 
phy, " Pelleu," was retained until a comparatively 
recent period. They are said to have landed at 
Pengersick Castle, near St. Michael's Mount, and 
appear to have remained in that part of the country 
until the beginning of the 17th century. They bad 
a family tomb in Breage, a parish on the eastern 
side of the Mount's Bay, in which they had acquired 
property, and they still possess a small estate in that 
neighbourhood. Part of this early history, it will be 
seen, can rest only upon tradition ; and, indeed, it is 
of very little importance. The weakness of seeking 
credit from remote ancestors, for one whose personal 
honours require no farther illustration, is almost ex- 
ploded. But there is one kind of ancestry where an 
inquiry will always be interesting — that where the 
traits which distinguish the founder of a family may 
be traced in the character of his forefathers. 

The earliest of the family of whom any thing is 
certainly known, lived during the great rebellion at 
Plymouth, where his loyalty made him so obnoxious 
to the republicans, that the mob on one occasion 
assaulted him on the Hoe, and plundered his house. 
A small piece of antique plate, still preserved, and 
bearing the date 1645, was the only article of value 
saved from them. His son. Captain Pellew, Lord 
Exmouth's great-grandfather, served in the navy 
during the war of the succession. A very fine por* 
trait of him remains. 

Humphry Pellew, the grandfather, was a mer* 
chant of consideration, as the official revenue books 
attest. He held a large property in shipping, and 
tigaded chiefly to America, where he had purchased 
a valuable tobacco plantation of 2000 acres, in 
Kent Island, Maryland. Of this estate, upon which 
the town of Annapolis Royal is partly built^ tfae 
writings remain, but the property was lost at the 
revolt of the colonies. No portion of the compen* 
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sation fond voted by Parliament was in this instance 
ever received ; and General Washington afterwards 
declared to a friend of the family, that the fact of 
three of the brothers having borne arms against the 
States would prevent the success of any application 
to the American Government. 

Mr. Pellew built part of Flushing, a large village 
on the shores of Falmouth harbour, including the 
present manor-house, in which he resided ; but this, 
being leasehold property, has long ago reverted to 
the lord. In 1692, he married Judith Sparnon, of 
Sparnon and Pengelly, in Breage, by whpm he had 
six sons and five daughters. Mr. Pellew maintained 
a high character through life, and his memory is 
still preserved among the older inhabitants of the 
village. He died in 1721. His son Israel married 
Miss Trefusis, upon whom the estate of Trefusis, 
which includes Flushing, was entailed, in default of 
more direct heirs from the then possessor : Thomas 
married Miss Whittaker, who was grand-daughter 
of Viscount Fauconberg, by a daughter of Crom- 
well: three died unmarried ; and the children of the 
youngest son were at length the only male survivors 
of the family. 

Samuel, youngest son of Humphry Pellew, was 
^ght years old when he lost his father. He com- 
manded a Post-office packet on the Dover station, 
to which he had been appointed through the in- 
terest of the Spencer family. In 1752, he married 
Constance Langford, daughter of Edward Lang- 
ford, Esq. of Herefordshire, but then residing in the 
west of Cornwall, a wortian of extraordinary spirit. 
From the recollections of his family, as well as from . 
documents which have been preserved, he appears 
to have been most exemplary in the duties of private 
life. It was his practice to make his children drink 
the king's health on their knees every Sunday. Mr. 
Pellew was a man of great determination, and be- 
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came in consequence the subject of a cliaracterhde 
song, which was long remembered by the watermen 
and others at Calais. He died in 1765, leaving six 
children, four of them boys, of whom the eldest was 
at that time eleven years old, and Lord Exmouth, 
the second, only eight. Three years after, an im- 
prudent marriage of the widow deprived the chil- 
dren of their remaining parent, and threw them 
upon the world with scanty resources, and almost 
without a friend. 

It has been well observed, that a general condi- 
tion of distinguished eminence is to be required to 
force a way to it through difficulties. Desertion at 
an early age, indeed, subjects the individual to a 
most severe trial; but where there is strength to 
bear the discipline, it exalts the principle which it 
.fails to subdue, and adds force to the energies which 
it cannot tame. The Pellews were probably in- 
debted for much of their success, as well as for the 
fearless independence which distinguished them, to 
the circumstances which thus compelled them from 
childhood to rely only upon themselves. 
' United by their common difficulties, the family 
were so closely connected, that it would be impossi- 
ble to give Lord Exmouth's history without frequent 
references to two of his brothers, both of whom were 
honourably employed in the service of their country. 
For this reason, and because the success of a whole 
family, when obtained by their own exertions, is so 
much more remarkable than that of an individual, 
it has been thought proper to give a short account 
of each. The narratives will be found in the 
Appendix. 

Edward, second son of Samuel and Constance 
Pellew, was born at Dover, April 19, 1757. He 
was named after his maternal grandfather, and as 
there appeared at first little probability that he would 
live, he was baptized on the same day. Before be 
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was qoite eight years old, be lost his father. The 
widow theli removed with her family to Pensance, 
where he was placed at school with the Rev. James 
Parkins, the clergyman of the parish. Here he 
gave a remarkable proof of a daring spirit. A 
house, in which was a considerable quantity of gun-^ 
powder, took fire; and while every one else was 
afraid to approach, he went alone into the burning 
house and brought out all the powder. He was 
afterwards sent to the grammar school at Truro, of 
which the Rev. Mr. Conon was bead master, under 
whom he made a satisfactory progress, and before 
be left could readily construe Virgil. As it was 
then the general practice in schools to allow the 
boys to settle their own disputes, the fearlessness of 
bis character, and a strength beyond his years, ena- 
bled him to maintain a very respectable position 
among bis school-fellows. At length, having in- 
flicted upon some opponent a more severe punish- 
ment than was usual in juvenile combats, the fact 
came under the cognizance of the master, and to 
escape a threatened flogging, he ran away. He told 
bis elder brother, who was now obliged to act as 
bead of the family, that he would not return to 
school to be flogged for fighting, but would go to 
sea directly. Happily, his inclinations were in- 
dulged, though his grandfather, who wished him to 
be placed in a merchant's office, strongly opposed 
the step. " So, sir," said the old gentleman, when 
the boy came with his brothers to take a farewell 
dinner with him, " they are going to send you to 
sea. Do you know that you may be answerable for 
every enemy you kill? and, if I can read your 
character, you will kill a great many !" " Well, 
grandpapa," replied young Pellew, " and if ] do 
not kill them, they'll kill me !" 

He entered the navy towards the end of 1770, in 
the Juno, Captain Stott, which was sent totheFalk- 
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land Ulands, ia conseqaence of the forcible seimre 
of them by a Spanish squadron. It i^ remarkable 
that this paltry dispute, which might be almost for- 
gotten but for the virulent invective of '* Junius,'* 
and the masterly defence of the Government by Dr. 
Johnson, should have given to the navy two such 
officers as Nelson and Pellew ; neither of whom 
might otherwise have found an opportunity to join 
the service until they were too old, in the five years 
of peace which followed. After the Juno had been 
paid off, Captain Stott was appointed to the Alarm, 
in which Mr. Pellew followed him to the Mediter- 
ranean, where an unpleasant difference with his com- 
mander made hini leave, the ship. Captain Stott, 
who had been a boatswain with Boscawen, was an 
excellent seaman, but unfortunately retained some 
habits not suited to his present rank. He kept a 
mistress on board. Among the midshipmen was a 
boy named Frank Cole, who was three years 
younger than Mr. Pellew, but had entered on board 
the Juuo at the same time. Mr. Pellew was warmly 
attached to him. The woman had some pet fowls, 
which were allowed to fly about ; and one day, 
when the ship was at Marseilles, and the captain 
absent, one of them was driven off the quarter- 
deck by young Cole, which led to great abuse from 
the woman, and a sharp reply from the boy. When 
the captain returned, he became so much enraged 
by her representations, that he not onl}' reprimanded 
the youngster severely for what he termed his inso- 
lence, but so far forgot himself as to give him a 
blow. This was not to be borne, and having con- 
sulted his friend Pellew, he applied for his dis- 
charge. Captain Stotl ordered a boat immediately, 
for the purpose, as he said, of .turning him on shore. 
Pellew instantly went to the captain, and said, " If 
Frank Cole is to be turned out of the ship, I hope, 
sir, you will turn me out too.'' Their spirited con- 
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duct attracted the notice of the two lieutenants, 
Keppel and Lord Hugh Seymour, and laid the 
foundation of a friendship whicl} continued through 
life: and Lord Hugh Seymour, finding that the 
boys had no money, very kindly gave them an order 
on his agent at Marseilles. Captain Stott after- 
wards tried to induce them to return, but not suc- 
ceeding, he gave them the highest testimonials of 
their ability and desert, saying that he believed they 
would become an honour to the service. Mr. Pellew 
found a master of a merchant vessel on shore, 
who had known his family at Dover, and now offered 
to take him to Lisbon, but declined to accom- 
modate a second passenger. Mr. Pellew pleaded 
so earnestly for his young friend, and so positively 
refused to leave him, that the other at length con- 
sented to give them both a passage. From Lisbon 
they reached Falmouth in one of the packets. Little 
did he think that he was next to see Marseilles as 
a commander-in-chief, and one day to save it from 
destruction. Twelve years after, when he had be- 
come a post-captain, and was in command of the 
Winchelsea, he took under his protection a son of 
Captain Stott, who was then dead, and did every 
thing in his power to promote the young man's 
interests. 

It was now his happiness to sail in the Blonde, 
with Captain PownoU, an officer who had been 
trained and brought forward by Admiral Boscawen, 
and whose character was among the highest in the 
service. Captain Pownoll soon appreciated the 
merit and promise of his midshipman, who returned 
bis kindness with almost the affection of a son. — 
Such mutual confidence and attachment between a 
captain and his midshipman has very rarely been 
met with ; and it was peculiarly fortunate for Mr. 
Pellew, that his quick and determined character, 
which, with a judgment not yet matured by expe- 
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rience, fonnd a guide so kind and jadicious as 
Captain PownolL 

And here it will not be uninteresting to observe 
bow far the influence of a great commander may 
extend. St Vincent and PownoU, who were 
brought up under Boscawen, and , received their 
lieutenants' commissions from him, contributed ma- 
terially to form a Nelson and an Exmouth ; each 
the founder of a school of officers, whose model is 
the character of their chief, and their example his 
successes. 

Active beyond his companions, Mr. Pellcw did 
the ship's duty with a smartness which none of them 
could eqiial ; and as every one takes pleasure where 
be excels, he had soon become a thorough seaman. 
At the same time, the buoyancy of youth, and a 
natural playful disposition, led him continually into 
feats of more than common daring. In the spring 
of 1775, General Burgoyne took his passage to 
America in the Blonde, and when he came along- 
side, the yards were manned to receive him. Look- 
ing up, he was surprised to see a midshipman on 
a yard-arm standing on his head. Captain Pownoll, 
who was at bis side, soon quieted his apprehensions, 
by assuring him that it was only one of the usual 
frolics of young Pellew, and that the General might 
make himself quite at ease for his safety, for that if 
l*e should fall, he would only go under the ship's 
bottom, and come up on the other side. What on this 
occasion was probably spoken but in jest, was after- 
wards more than realized ; for he actually sprang 
from the fore-yard of the Blonde, while she wa^ 
going fast through the water, and saved a man who 
bad fallen overboard. Captain Pownoll reproached 
him for his rashness, but he shed tears when he 
spoke of it to the officers, and declared that Pellew 
was a noble fellow. 

The revolt of the American Colonies, which rose 
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in the course of this year to the importance of a 
national war, was soon to furnish him wilh objects 
worthy of his skill and courage. On the 10th of 
May the Americans surprised Ticonderoga, and 
having secured the command of Lake Champlain by 
a strong squadron, were enabled to prosecute 
offensive operations against Canada. Sir Guy 
Carleton, the governor and commander-in-chief of 
that province, had very inadequate means to defend 
it. The ^emy took Montreal, and in the beginning 
of December laid siege to Quebec, which they ex- 
pected t)o find an easy conquest; but their commander. 
General Montgomery, who had summoned Sir Guy 
Carleton in the most arrogant and threatening style, 
was killed on the 31st, in attempting to storm the 
place, and his troops were repulsed. The siege, 
however, was continued by Arnold, till Commodore 
Sir Charles Douglass, in the Isis, with two other 
ships under his orders, forced his way through the 
ice, much before the season at which the river is 
usually open. His appearance drove the besiegers 
to a hasty flight, in which they suffered such extreme 
privations, especially their sick and wounded, that 
General Carleton most humanely issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he ordered them to be treated as fellow- 
creatures in distress ; and encouraged them to claim 
the offered hospitality, by assuring them that they 
should be unconditionally liberated as soon as they 
were able to return home. At the same time, with 
an energy equal to his humanity, he hastened to com- 
plete the deliverance of the province. Other men 
of war, with transports, brought him reinforcements 
in the spring, and he was thus enabled, after giving 
the enemy a final defeat at Trois Rivieres, in June, 
to take measures for wresting from them the com- 
mand of Lake Champlain ; an object essential to 
the security of Canada, as well as to prosecuting 
hostilities with effect against the New-England States. 
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Lake Ghamplain is sitaated to the N. E. of 
Ontario. It is nearly two hundred miles long, and 
eighteen miles across at the widest part ; but the 
average breadth does not exceed five. At Crown 
Point it contracts suddenly to a mere channel, and 
thus continues for ten or twelve miles, to its southern 
extremity at Ticouderoga. Here it receives the 
waters from a small lake to the southward, Lake 
George. It discharges itself into the St. Lawrence, 
a few miles below Montreal, by the river Chamblee, 
or Sorel ; but the navigation of this river, like that 
of the communication from Lake George, is inter- 
rupted by shoals and rapids. From the head of Lake 
George, the distance to the Hudson is only six or eight 
miles ; and thus there is a water frontier, with only 
this short interruption, from the St. Lawrence to 
NeW'York, navigable for vessels of burden for four- 
fifths of its length, and for bateaux nearly all the way. 
The command of this line would enable the northern 
and southern armies to co-operate efiectually ; to 
press on the New-England States along their whole 
border ; to cut ofi* all communication between them 
and the rest of the Union, and to prevent any hostile 
attempt on Canada. 

Measures were promptly taken to secure this 
important object. Detachments from the King's 
ships at Quebec, with volunteers from the transports, 
and a corps of artillery, in all, nearly 700 men, were 
sent across to the Lake, there to construct, with timber 
felled by themselves, and in the presence of a superior 
enemy, the vessels in which they were to meet him. 
A party joined from the Blonde, under Lieutenant 
Dacres, with Mr. Brown, one of the midshipmen. 
It was at first intended to keep Mr. Pel lew with the 
ship ; but he appeared so much disappointed when 
he learnt that he was not to be one of the party, that 
Captain Pownoll allowed him to go. 

The season was already so far advanced, that it 
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i#onId have been a creditable senrke only to com- 
plete the preparations for the next campaign ; b«t 
the seal and exertions of the officers and men snr^ 
passed all calculation. They got across to the 
Lake thirty long-boats, many large flat-bottomed 
boats, a vast number of bateaux, and a gondola of 
thirty tons, carrying them over land, or dragging 
them up the rapids. The keel and floor-timbers of 
the Inflexible, a ship of three hundred tons, which 
had been laid at Quebec, were taken to pieces, and 
carried over to St. John's, on the Lake, where a dock- 
yard was established, under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant Scl^anck, an oflicer of extraordinary 
mechanical ingenuity. Here, on the morning of 
the 2d of September, the Inflexible was again laid 
down, and by sunset, all her former parts were put 
together, and a considerable quantity of additional 
timbers were prepared for her. The progress of 
the work was like magic. Trees growing, in the 
forest in the morning, would form part of the ship 
before night. She was launched in twenty-eight 
days from laying her keel, and sailed next evening, 
armed with eighteen twelve pounders, and fully 
equipped for service. Two schooners, the Maria, 
and the Carleton ; the Loyal Convert, gondola ; the 
Thunder, a kind of flat-bottomed raft, carrying 
twelve heavy guns and two howitzers ; and twenty- 
four boats, armed each with a field-piece, or carriage- 
gun, formed, with the Inflexible, a force superior to 
that of the enemy, where but a few days before, the 
British had scarcely a boat on the waters. No time 
was now lost in seeking the enemy, and Sir Guy 
Carleton himself embarked with the squadron. — 
Captain Pringle, as commodore, sailed with Lieu- 
tenant Schanck, in the Inflexible ; and Lieutenant 
Dacres, with Mr. Pellew and Mr. Brown, were 
appointed to the Carleton. 
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On the 11th October the enemy were discovered^ 
drawn up in a strong line across the passage be- 
tween Valicour, one of the numerous islands on the 
Lake, and the Western land ; and so well concealed 
by the island, that the squadron had nearly passed 
without observing them. They had fifteen vessels, 
carrying ninety-six guns, fourteen of which were 
eighteen-pounders, (eight of them traversing,) and 
twenty-three twelves. General Arnold commanded. 
The Carleton, being nearest to the enemy, at- 
tacked at once, without waiting for the rest of the 
squadron, thou^gh her force was only twelve six- 
pounders. Unfortunately, owing to the state of the 
wind, no other vessel could come to her assistance, 
and she was obliged to engage the whole force of 
the enemy single-handed. Sir Guy Carleton saw 
her desperate position with extreme anxiety, but it 
was found impossible to bring up the squadron, and 
he could only send in the artillery-boats to support 
her. Meantime she was suffering most severely. 
Very early in the action Mr. Brown lost an arm ; 
and soon after Lieutenant Dacres fell, severely 
wounded and senseless. He would have been 
thrown overboard as dead, but for the interference 
of Mr. Pellew, who now succeeded to the command. 
He maintained the unequal contest till Captain 
Pringle, baffled in all his efforts to bring up the 
squadron, made the signal of recall ; which the Carle- 
ton, with two feet water in her hold, and half her 
crew killed and wounded, was not in a condition to 
obey. In attempting to go about, being at the time 
near the shore, which was covered with the enemy's 
marksmen, she hung in stays, and Mr. Pellew, no't 
regarding the danger of making himself so conspica- 
ous, sprang out on the bowsprit to push the jib over. 
The artillery-boats now took her in tow, while the 
enemy maintained a very heavy fire, being enabled 
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to bear their guns upon her with more effect, as she 
increased her distance. A shot cut the tow-rope^ 
and Mr* Pellew ordered some one to go and secure 
it ; but seeing all hesitate, for indeed it appeared a 
death-service, he ran forward and did it himself. 
The Carleton was then towed out of gun-shot, 
having, with the assistance of the artillery-boats, 
sunk the Boston, a gondola, carrying an eighteen- 
pounder and two twelves; and burnt the Royal 
Savage, of twelve guns, the largest of the enemy's 
schooners. 

Arnold escaped in the night. The squadron fol- 
Iqwed through the next day, and on the morning of 
the 13th overtook him, within a few leagues of 
Crown Point. After a running fight of two hours, 
the four headmost vessels of the enemy succeeded in 
reaching Crown Point, and sheltering themselves in 
the narrow part of the Lake beyond it. Two others, 
the Washington and Jersey, were taken ; and the 
rest were run on shore and burnt by their owif crews. 
The enemy then set fire to their works on Crown 
Point, and abandoned it. 

The Carleton's action on the 11th, which cer- 
tainly was never surpassed for gallantry and con* 
duct, obtained for her crew the credit they so well 
deserved. Lieutenant Dacres, who recovered suffi- 
ciently to go home with the despatches, received 
promotion as soon as he arrived in England, and 
was honoured with a personal interview with the 
king. He rose to be a Vice-admiral. How Mr. 
Pellew's services in this, his first action, were ap- 
preciated by his superior officers, is best told in their 
own words. In a few days, Sir Charles Douglas, 
the senior officer at Quebec, to whose command all 
the Lake service was subordinate, sent him the fol- 
lowing letter :— 
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Isia, Qaebec, Oct. 30, 177^ 

" Sir — The account I have received of yonr be- 
haviour on board the Carleton, in the different 
actions on the Lakes, gives me the warmest satisfac- 
tion, and I shall not fail to represent it in the 
strongest terms to the Earl of Sandwich and my 
Lord Howe, and recommend you as deserving a 
commission for your gallantry ; and as Lieutenant 
Dacres, your late commander, will no doubt obtain 
rank for his conduct, when he reaches England, I 
am desired by General Sir Guy Carleton to give 
you the command of the schooner in which you have 
so bravely done your duty. 

Charles Douglas." 

The report of Sir Charles Douglas obtained for 
Mr. Pellew the following letter from the commander- 
in-chief: — 

" Eagle, New-York, Dec. 20, 1776. 

" Sir — The account I have heard of your gallant 
behaviour from Captain Charles Douglas, of H. M. 
S. Isis, in the different actions on Lake Champlain, 
gives me much satisfaction, and I shall receive plea- 
sure in giving you a Lieutenant's commission, 
whenever you may reach New-York. 

Howe." 

It is, perhaps, a singular occurrence for a mid- 
shipman to be honoured with a letter from the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, but the service itself was so 
important, that it probably attracted more than com- 
mon notice to every act of gallantry connected with 
it ; and Captain Pownoll strengthened Sir Charles 
Douglas's report of his young officer's conduct, by 
a communication of his own. Their joint eulogy 
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obtained for Mr. Pellew the following letter from 
Liord Sandwich : \ 

** Admiralty Office, London, Jan. 5, 1777. 

" Sir — ^Tou have been spoken of to me by Sir 
Charles Douglas and Captain Philemon PownoU, 
for your good conduct in the various services upon 
Lake Champlain, in so handsome a manner, that I 
shall receive pleasure in promoting you to the rank 
of a lieutenant whenever you come to England ; but 
it is impossible to send you a commission where you 
now are, it being out of the jurisdiction of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Sandwich." 

Sir Guy Carleton remained at Crowii Point as 
long as the season would permit. He employed 
Mr. Pellew on the narrow inlet which extends from 
Crown Point to Ticonderoga, along which his pro- 
posed operations were to be conducted ; and Mr. 
Pellew attended to his charge with a vigilance and 
activity which nothing could evade. On one occa- 
sion, the American Commander-in-chief, Arnold, 
most narrowly escaped becoming his prisoner. 
Having ventured upon fhe Lake in a boat, he was 
observed, and chased so closely by Mr. Pellew, that 
when he reached the shore and ran off, he left his 
stock and buckle in the boat behind him. This is 
still preserved by Mr. Pel lew's elder brother, to 
whom Arnold's son, not many years ago, confirmed 
the particulars of his father's escape. The General, 
seeing that his men were panic-struck when they 
found themselves chased, encouraged them to exer- 
tion by the assurance that the pursuers were not 
enemies, but only a boat endeavouring to out-row 
them. Pulling off his stock, and seizing an oar, he 
urged them not to allow themselves to be beaten, and 
promised them^a bottle of rum each, if they gained 
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the shore first. Well had it been for Arnold ; 
happy for the gallant young officer who was the 
victim of his conduct ; and perhaps, on so small a 
contingency may the fate of a campaign depend, 
happy for the British army, to whose misfortunes in 
the following year his skill and courage so mate- 
rially contributed, had the fortune of the chace been 
different. 

As the inhabitants were divided in political senti- 
ments, the officers were prepared to receive many 
attentions. A party was invited to spend an after- 
noon with some young ladies in the neighbourhood, 
and they were on the way to keep their engagement, 
when Mr. Pellew, who was among them, stopped, 
and said to his companions, '^ We are doing a very 
foolish thing : I shall turn back, and I advise you 
all to do the same.^' They hesitated, but at length 
returned with him ; and afterwards learnt that their 
Delilahs had posted a party of soldiers to make 
them prisoners. 

At length, Sir Guy Carleton, having satisfied him- 
self that Ticonderoga was too strong to be attacked 
with his present force at that advanced season, 
re-embarked the troops, and returned to Canada. 
He there exerted himself, through the winter in 
making preparations for the ensuing campaign, and 
he had almost completed them, when the command 
of the army was taken from him, and given to offi- 
cers who had been serving under his orders. Though 
his success had surpassed the utmost hopes of his 
country, and his great local knowledge and expe- 
rience claimed the confidence of the British Govern- 
ment, he was not consulted on the expedition they 
had planned, and of which the very details were so 
far settled in the cabinet, that little was left to the 
discretion of the unfortunate General who was to 
conduct it. He felt like an officer on the occasion, 
and resigned the government of Canada ; but he 
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acled like an Englishman, and though he dis- 
approved materially of some parts of the plan, he 
omitted no exertion which might contribute to its 
success. 

The army devoted to an expedition thus inaus- 
piciously commenced, was composed of 7000 regular 
troops, of whom 3200 were Germans ; a corps of 
artillery, 2000 Canadians, and 1000 savages. — 
Sir Guy Carleton knew too well the ferocious and 
uncertain character of the Indians to trust them ; 
but the Government at home entertained a very dif- 
ferent opinion ; and it was, perhaps, the chief mo- 
tive for their conduct towards hinj, that he had only 
amused and kept them quiet, instead of calling them 
into active service. Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, 
an officer of acknowledged skill, had been selected 
for the command, assisted by Major-Generals Phil- 
lips and Reidesel, and Brigadiers Frazer, Powell, 
Hamilton, and Specht. 

Mr. Pellew was attached to the army, with the 
command of a party of seamen, and during its ad- 
vance, was again actively employed on the Lake. — 
While on this service, he narrowly escaped a cala- 
mity which would have clouded all his future life. 
His youngest brother had come out from England 
to join the army ; and being appointed aide-du- 
camp to General Phillips, though only seventeen 
years of age, he was sent down the Lake in charge 
of the General's baggage. He was told that he had 
nothing to fear from the enemy, but that he would 
probably meet his brother ; and, with the unthink- 
ing sportiveness of youth, as he knew that he was 
not expected, he determined to surprise him. Ac- 
cordingly he fell in with him in the night, and when 
hailed, answered, " A friend!" "What friend," ex- 
claimed his brother; "tell whb you are, or Pll 
shoot you." " What ! do not you know me ?" 

3* 
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*^ No !" said the other, jwewntiog a ^tol. *^ Ymat 
brother* John!" 

On the 21 Bt of June, the army being encanped 
on the western side of the Lake, and a little to th9 
north of Crown Point, Oeneral Burgoyne made a 
war-ieast for the savages, and addressed them in a 
speech which enforced every motive calculated to re* 
strain their ferocity. After a short stay at Crown 
Point, the troops advanced along both sides of the 
Lake, accompanied by the squadron under Lieute- 
nant Schanck ; and on the 2d of July, arrived be* 
fore Ticonderoga, then garrisoned by General St. 
Clair, with nearly 5000 men* Ticonderoga pos- 
sessed great natural advantages. It was protected 
on three sides by the water, with very rocky shores ; 
and on the fourth, partly by a morass, and where 
that failed, by a strong breast-^work. It was, indeed, 
commanded by a neighbouring height. Sugar Hill, 
which the Americans had neglected to secure, 
because their force was insufScient to man the 
extensive works they already occupied; but they 
presumed that its almost inaccessible character 
would prevent the British from attempting to scale 
it. Opposite Ticonderoga they had fortified a high 
conical hill, Mount Independence, and connected it 
with the fort by a bridge formed of twenty-two 
sunken piers, united by large floats, which were 
secured in the strongest manner with very stout 
chains and rivets. This was again protected by a 
massy boom. The Americans had been employed 
for ten months in giving to these works the utmost 
possible strength and solidity. 

On the 5tb, the British had nearly completed 
their preparations, and General Phillips had carried 
a road almost to the top of Sugar Hill, when 
General St. Clair ^determined to evacuate the fort. 
Accordingly he embarked his stores and baggage 
in more than two hundred bateaux, and sent them 
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mway that night under convoy of five armed galteys 
to Skenesborough, a town about eight miles distant, 
at the head of a small inlet, South Bay» which 
branches off from the Lake at Ticonderoga. The 
troops marched to the same place, leaving more than 
a hundred guns behind them. 

Daylight showed the flight of the enemy. Reidesel 
and Frazer immediately followed in pursuit, while 
Burgoyne embarked the rest of the army on board 
the squadron. The boom and bridge, which had 
cost so many months of labour to complete, were 
presently cut through by the sailors and artificers. 
The squadron passed at nine o'clock, and at three 
came up with the enemy near Skenesborough Falls. 
The galleys defended themselves against the advanced 
division of gun-boats ; but as soon as the larger 
vessels were seen approaching, two of them sur- 
rendered, and the enemy set fire to the others, and 
to all their bateaux and stores. 

Reidesel and Frazer pursued the enemy all day. 
Frazer's division lay that night under arms,, and at 
five o'clock next morning overtook a strong body 
under Colonel Francis, and attacked them at once, 
not waiting for Reidesel. The enemy held their 
ground for a time, but fled as soon as Rieidesel came 
up, losing their commander, and nearly 1000 men 
in killed, wounded, and taken. 

Colonel Hill marched to intercept the fugitives 
along Wood Creek, a small river which rises in the 
high grounds near the Hudson, and precipitates 
itself over a fall into South Bay at Skenesborough. 
He was attacked by a very superior force, but after 
three hours of severe fighting, he repulsed the 
^nemy with much loss. Setting fire to Fort Anne, 
they fled across to the Hudson, where, with the 
fugitives firom the other battle, and their commander, 
General St. Cldr, they joined the troops at Fori 
Edward. 
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It was now easy for Genera] Bargoyne to return 
to Ticonderoga, and thence to cross Lake George 
to the fort of the same name at the head of it. From 
this place there was a wagon road to Fort Edward 
on the Hudson, only eighteen miles distant. But 
he feared that a retrograde movement might check 
the enthusiasm of the army, now elated with their 
rapid career of victory ; and underrating the diffi- 
culties of the country, and too much despising an 
enemy who had been so easily dispersed, he deter* 
mined to ascend Wood Creek as far as Fort Anne, 
where the bateaux navigation terminated, and whence 
the direct distance to the Hudson is shorter. He 
waited, therefore, a few days near Skenesborough 
for his tents, baggage, and provisions ; employing 
himself, in the mean time, in clearing the navigation 
of Wood Creek, while his people at Ticonderoga 
were transporting the stores and artillery over the 
portages to Lake George. 

The enemy offered little resistance in the advance 
to Fort Edward, though slight skirmishing took place 
daily ; but the difficulties of the country ^ere almost 
insurmountable. So broken was it by creeks and 
morasses, that it became necessary to construct more 
than forty bridges and causeways, one of them over 
a morass two miles^ long. The enemy had created 
every possible obstruction by felling trees across the 
paths, and destroying the communications. Scarcely 
could the army effect an advance equal to a mile in 
a day, and it was the end of July before it arrived on 
the Hudson. 

On the approach of the British, the enemy quitted 
Fort Edward, and retreated to Saratoga. AH kinds 
of provisions and stores had already reached Fort 
George ; but the means of transport were lamentably 
deficient, and the impossibility of bringing up sup- 
plies compelled the army to a fatal inaction. Not 
more than a third of the draft horses had arrived, 
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«nd only fifty teams of oxen had been collected; 
whicfay over the bad roads, rendered more difficuK 
by heavy rains, could bring little more than was re* 
quired for the daily consumption of the army. On 
the 15th of August, after a fortnight's incessant 
exertion, there were only four days^ provisions in 
store. 

While General Burgoyne was thus compelled to 
remain inactive, the enemy was daily becoming 
stronger. The conduct of the savages had roused 
the* whole country ; and the British bore the odium 
of excesses which the General could not prevent, 
and dared not punish. The loyalists could not re* 
main near the army, for they were almost equally 
exposed to the cruelties of the savages, who spared 
neither age nor sex. Others, who would willingly 
have staid at home, took arms, for they felt that their 
only safety was to join the camp. Thus the British 
were left without a friend in the country, while the 
American commanders, who took every advantage 
of atrocities, which indeed needed no exaggeration, 
were soon at the head of a force more numerous and 
formidable than the army which had been dispersed. 

General Arnold was sent to command the army 
at Saratoga. He drew it back to Stillwater, a 
township about twelve miles down the Hudson, that 
he might check Colonel St. Leger, who, with 700 
or 800 men, was besieging Fort Stanwix, on the 
Mohawk, and had given a severe defeat to a party 
sent to relieve it. General Burgoyne was anxious 
to push forward and join St. Leger, that he might 
compel the enemy either to give battle at a disad- 
vantage, or to leave him an open passage to Albany* 
But as he was destitute of supplies, and his army 
wa. too weak to maintain a comt^unication witlk 
Fort George when it should have advanced so far 
to the southward, he sent Colonel Baum to surprise 
Bennington, a town about twenty miles east of the 
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Hudson, where the enemy had a large magazine of 
£orn and cattle. At the same time he moved the 
army down the east bank of the Hudson till he 
arrived opposite Saratoga, where he threw a bridge 
of rafts over the river, and crossed an advanced 
corps. 

Colonel Baum, finding the enemy at Bennington 
too strong to be attacked, encamped about four 
miles ofi*, and waited for reinforcements. Colonel 
Breyman pushed forward to support him on the 15th 
of August, but the state of the roads prevented him 
from arriving till the following afternoon. The 
enemy, who were informed of every movement, had 
overpowered Colonel Baum that morning ; and 
when Breyman reached the place, he was attacked 
on all sides. His troops charged with success, and 
^rove the enemy from two or three posts ; but 
ammunition falling short, he was at length compelled 
to retreat. About five hundred men were lost in 
these actions ; and a still more fatal effect of them 
was the confidence which a first success imparted to 
the enemy. 

St. Leger was soon obliged to retire from before 
Fort Stanwix. The increasing strength of the 
American army, and the arrival of General Gates to 
assume the chief command, enabled Arnold to march 
against him with two thousand men. Pushing on 
with nine hundred of them by forced marches, he 
arrived on the 24th ; but St. Leger had retreated 
two days before. The savages, who had heard of 
the approaching reinforcement, threatened to desert 
him if he remained, and even murdered the British 
stragglers during the retreat. 

Provisions for thirty days were at length collected ; 
but more than two months had been consumed in 
forcing a way through almost impassable woods and 
morasses in the worst of weather, and in vexations 
inaction from deficiency of means to advance i 
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service far more destructive to an army than severe 
fighting. A heavy swell caused by the rains had 
carried away the bridge, but Mr. PcUew constructed 
another, by which the army crossed to Saratoga. 
The General would afterwards rally him as the 
cause of their subsequent misfortunes, by affording 
the means for their advance in the construction of 
this bridge. General Gates remained in the neigh* 
bourhood of Stillwater ; and the army, advancing 
through a difficult country, found itself on the 19th 
of September very near the enemy. General Bur- 
goyne now put himself at the head of the right wing, 
which was covered by the light infantry and grena- 
diers, under Frazer and Breyman, who moved along 
some high ground commanding its flank ; while the 
left wing and artillery, under Phillips and Reidesel, 
kept along the road and meadows by the river side. 
While thus advancing, the enemy marched out of 
his camp and attempted to turn the right wing, and 
take the British in flank. Foiled in this by the 
position of General Frazer, they countermarched 
under cover of the woods, and threw all their strength 
upon the left. Arnold lead them on to repeated, 
and most determined attacks ; nor were they finally 
repulsed till dusk, after four hours severe fighting. 
The victory, at least in name, remained with the 
British ; but the fact that the enemy could so long 
withstand regular troops in the open field, was 
decisive of the fate of the campaign. 

Next morning the army took a position almost 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, fortifying the right 
wing, and covering the bateaux and hospital with 
the left. The position of the enemy was unassailable. 
The savages, whose atrocities had disgraced the 
success of the army, and contributed mainly to 
create its present difficulties, now deserted altogether ; 
and great part of the provincials and Canadians 
followed their example. 
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Hoping that he might be relieved by a diversion 
from New- York, Burgoyne sent advices to Sir 
Harry Clinton, acquainting him with bis present 
situation, and his intention to remain till the 12th of 
October* Meantime, he took every precaution to 
secure his camp. While his army was meltiiig 
away by sickness, battle, and desertion, the enemy 
were daily becoming stronger. They had even been 
enabled to send a force to the northward, which, on 
the 17th of September, surprised the posts on Lake 
George, and took an armed sloop, some gun-boats, 
and a great number of bateaux. They afterwards 
ventured to attack Ticonderoga and Mount Inde- 
pendence, and cannonaded them four days before 
they desisted. 

, At the beginning of October it became necessary 
to reduce the allowance of provisions. This and 
every other privation and hardship, was submitted 
to without a murmur ; and never did an army better 
maintain its character, than did this gallant force in 
its hour of extreme peril. Gratifying as it is to 
dwell on victories, it is a prouder thing to see a 
devoted band contending with unbroken spirit 
skgainst odds which no valour can overcome, and 
circumstances which no skill may control. On the 
7th, as there had been no intelligence from New- 
York, General Burgoyne, accompanied by Phillips, 
Reidesel, and Frazer, made a movement to recon* 
noitre towards the enemy's left, with fifteen hundred 
men and ten guns. They had advanced within three 
quarters of a mile of the enemy, when a sudden and 
determined attack was made upon their left, while n, 
strong body moved to flank their right. The light 
infantry and part of the 24th regiment were quickly 
disposed to prevent the success of this movement, 
and cover a retreat ; but the enemy, throwing an 
additional force upon the left, already hard pressed, 
it gave way, and the light infantry and 24th were 
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bilged to hasten and support it. In this movement 
General Fraser fell. The troops retreated in good 
order, but lost six of their guns. 

Scarcely had they regained the camp, when the 
enemy rushed on to storm it ; Arnold, as usual, 
distinguishing himself by the impetuous courage with 
which he led his men to the attack. The battle was 
maintained where he fought with the utmost despe- 
ration, till he fell, severely wounded, and his followers 
were driven back. In another part, the enemy were 
more successful. Colonel Breyman was killed, and 
the entrenchments defended by the German reserve 
which he commanded were carried. Night ended 
the battle, and left to the army the melancholy task of 
summing up its loss, which included several officers 
of distinction. Mr. Pellew had more than a com- 
mon share in the calamity : his brother was among 
the dead. 

But there is little grief for the slain when every 
one feels that he may lie with them to-morrow.-— 
That night the army, with the camp and baggage, 
moved off in admirable order to a new position on 
the heights above the hospital. Next morning it 
offered battle ; but the enemy were securing their 
object by safer means. They pushed forward a 
strong body to turn the right of the British and sur- 
round them* To prevent this, the army retreated 
in the night through torrents of rain, to Saratoga. 
The sick and wounded were necessarily left behind. 

Next morning a party was seen throwing up en- 
trenchments on the heights beyond the army ; but 
a demonstration being made against them, they 
crossed the river, and joined a force, on the other 
side. It was now determined to retreat to Fort 
George, and the artificers were sent forward to repair 
the bridges, and open the road ; but the appearance 
of the enemy made it necessary to recall them. — 
The opposite bank of the river was covered with 

4 
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parties of the enemy, and the bateaux could no 
longer be protected against their attacks. Some 
were taken ; and among others, the vessel which con<^ 
tained the small store of provisions. The loss of 
this would have deprived the army of its last hope ; 
but Mr. Pellew, at the head of his sailors, attacked 
the enemy, and recaptured her. To guard against 
such a calamity for the future, the provisions were 
landed. General Burgoyne acknowledged this 
service in the following letter : — 

" Dear Sir — It was with infinite pleasure that 
General Phillips and myself observed the gallantry 
and address with which you conducted your attack 
upon the provision-vessel in the hands of the enemy. 
The gallantry of your little party was deserving of 
the success which attended it ; and I send you my 
sincere thanks, together with those of the army, for 
the important service you have rendered them upon 
this occasion. 

John Burgoyne. 

" N. B. The vessel contained 500 barrels of 
provisions, of which article the army was in great 
want." 

A retreat to Fort Edward by a night march, the 
troops carrying their provisions on their backs, now 
offered the only hope of safety ; but while prepara- 
tions were being made for this, it was found that the 
enemy had effectually provided against it, by throw- 
ing up entrenchments opposite the fords, and posting 
a strong body of men, well provided with artillery, 
on the heights between Fort Edward and Fort 
George. Secrecy was impossible, for the parties of 
the enemy were everywhere so numerous, that not a 
movement could be concealed. 

Still hoping to be relieved from New- York, the 
army, now reduced to three thousand five hundred 
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effective men, of whom not two thousand were 
British, lingered in their camp, where they lay 
always under arms, with the grape and rifle shot of the 
enemy falling continually around them. On the 13th 
they had only three days' provision remaining. A 
council of war was therefore held, to which General 
Burgoyne summoned all the principal officers. Mr. 
Pellew was called to -attend, as commander of the 
brigade of seamen ; and a more decisive testimony 
to his merits and services in the campaign could not 
be afforded than the unprecedented compliment of 
calling a midshipman, only twenty years of age, to 
sit in council with generals. 

Mr. Pellew, as the youngest officer present, was 
required to offer his opinion the first. He pleaded 
earnestly that his own little party might not be in- 
cluded in the proposed capitulation, but permitted to 
make the best of their way back. He had never 
heard, he said, of sailors capitulating, and was con« 
fident he could bring them off. They would proba- 
bly have escaped, and that without any reflection 
upon the army. Soldiers are accustomed to act 
only in orderly masses ; but sailors, in a peculiar 
degree, combine, with discipline, the energy of indi- 
vidual enterprise. Mr. Pellew's party had acted as 
pioneers and artificers to the army during its ad- 
vance ; and their knowledge and readiness at 
resources would have given them great facilities in 
making their way through a hostile country. But 
their escape would have cast a very undeserved dis- 
credit upon the army, and the proposal was strongly 
discountenanced. Burgoyne said, what sailors could 
do, soldiers might do ; and if the attempt were 
sanctioned for the one, the others must throw away 
their knapsacks and take their firelocks. As Mr. 
Pellew still clung to his proposal, for he felt confident 
of succeeding, the General took him aside, and having 
represented the impossibility of drawing off the army, 
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convinced him of the impropriety of permitting the 
attempt by a small part of it. 

The result of the council was a communication to 
General Gates, who, knowing the desperate condi- 
tion of the British army, and his own irresistible 
superiority, must have been surprised at the gallant 
spirit manifested in its hopeless extremity. When 
he observed that the retreat of the British was cut 
off, he was told that the British could never admit 
that their retreat was cut off while they had arms in 
their hands ; and to his proposal that the troops 
should pile arms within their camp, it was re- 
plied, that sooner than submit to such an indignity, 
they would rush on the enemy determined to take no 
quarter. Terms proposed by General Burgoyne were 
finally acquiesced in ; and as far as the American 
commander was concerned, they were faithfully 
observed, and enforced with the most considerate 
delicacy. 

Mr. Pellew, after having shared in the attentions, 
and hospitality of General Gates, was sent to Eng- 
land by General Burgoyne with despatches, a dis- 
tinction to which his services in the campaign were 
considered to have entitled him. At Quebec, he 
met his former commander. Sir Guy Carleton, 
whose successor had not yet arrived, and who 
charged him with additional despatches, and the 
following letter to Lord Sandwich : 



"Quebec, November 2, 1777. 

"My Lord — ^This will be presented to your lord- 
ship by Mr. Edward Pellew, a young man to whose 
gallantry and merit during two severe campaigns in 
this country, I cannot do justice. He is just now 
returned to me from Saratoga, having shared the 
fate of that unfortunate army, and is on bis way to 
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England. I beg leave to recominend bim to your 
lordship, as ivorthy of a commission in bis Majesty's 
service, for bis good conduct. 

Guy Carleton." 

He came home in a transport, in which Major 
Foy was also a passenger. An enemy's cruiser 
chased them, and the Major, as the superior ofiBcer, 
was proceeding to assume the command ; but Mr. 
Pellew told him that he was the only naval officer 
on board, and must himself fight the ship. The 
Major acquiesced; and under Mr. Pellew's com- 
mand, the transport -engaged, and beat off the pri- 
vateer. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that immediately 
on bis arrival he received the promotion which bis 
services had so well merited. 



4« 
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CHAPTER II. 

There are circumstances which, in a few weeks 
or months, may give the experience of years ; and 
when these occur in early life, they make a deep and 
permanent impression on the character. In the 
honours and misfortunes of the late campaign, its 
toils, and its anxieties, Mr. Petfew had very largely 
shared ; and if rashness would have been the natu- 
ral fault of a mind so daring as his, a more effectual 
corrective could not have been desired. The quick- 
ness with which he saw and discriminated, and the 
extent to which he comprehended all the bearings 
of a subject, gave a ready forethought, which ena- 
bled him in after-life to combine the extremes of 
caution and of boldness ; but though this must have 
partly depended on natural character, he certainly 
owed much of it to the severe discipline of his early 
service. 

He had now completed his twenty-first year. Tall, 
and with a frame of strength and symmetry, nerved 
by the hardshi()s of two severe campaigns, his per- 
sonal activity and power were almost unrivalled. 
The spot was shown for many years at Truro, 
where he sprang over the gate of an inn-yard at the 
back of one of the hotels, when hastening across the 
court to assist on the sudden alarm of a fire, he found 
the gate fast. The consciousness of superior strength, 
while it made him slow to ofiend, enabled him to in- 
fiict suitable punishment on ofienders, and some in- 
cidents of a ludicrous character are still remembered* 

The water was as a natural element to him, and 
he often amused himself in a manner which, to one 
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less expert, woald have been attended with the utmost 
danger* He would sometimes go out in a boat, 
and overset her by carrying a press of sail. These, 
and similar acts of daring, must find their excuse in 
tbe spirit of a fearless youth. But he often found 
the advantage of that power and self-possession in 
the water which he derived from his early habits, in 
saving men who had fallen overboard, and especially 
in the happiest of all his services, his conduct at 
the Dutton. More than once, however, he nearly 
perished. In Portsmouth harbour, where he had 
upset himself in a boat, he was saved with difficalty, 
after remaining for a considerable time in the water* 
On another occasion, he was going by himself from 
Falmouth to Plymouth in a small punt, fourteen feet 
long, when his hat was blown overboard, and he 
immediately threw off his clothes and swam after it, 
having first secured the tiller a-lee. As he was re- 
turning with his hat, the boat got way on her, and 
sailed some distance before she came up in the wind. 
He bad almost reached her when she filled again, 
and he was thus baffled three or four times. At 
length, by a desperate effort, he caught the rudder, 
but he was so much exhausted, that it was a consi* 
derable time before he had strength to get into the 
boat. 

The gratification felt at receiving his commission 
was soon forgotten, when he found himself appointed 
to a guard-ship. He repeatedly solicited more active 
employment, and at length took an opportunity to 
accost Lord Sandwich in the street at Portsmouth* 
The First Lord asked if he were the young man 
who had been writing him so many letters ; and 
after a reproof for thus accosting him in the street, 
appointed an audience at the hotel. He there told 
bim that he could not be employed as he wished, 
because he was included in the convention of Sara- 
toga : and when Mr* Pellew pleaded that the enemy 
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had broken ihe convention. Lord Sandwich replied, 
that was no reason why England should do so too. 
At length, after every plea had been urged in vaio, 
Mr. Pellew took out his commission, and begged 
that he might be allowed to return it, declaring that 
be would rather command a privateer, than remain 
inactive while the war was going on. Lord Sand- 
wich, smiling at his ardour, desired him to put up 
his commission, and promised that he should not be 
forgotten. Soon after, he was appointed to the 
Licorne. 

In the spring of 1779, the Licorne sailed for the 
Newfoundland station, under the orders of Captain 
Cadogan, who had lately superseded Captain Bel- 
lew, her former commander. On her passage out, 
she engaged two of the enemy's cruisers, and Lieu- 
tenant Pellew's conduct in the action received the 
praise of his captain. She returned to England in 
December, when he left her to join the Apollo, com- 
manded by his excellent friend and patron Captain 
Pownoll, who was delighted to obtain once more the 
services of a follower, whom he regarded with equal 
pride and affection ; and even removed for his sake 
an officer of high connexions, whose seniority would 
have prevented Mr. Pellew from being the first lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. Pellew was too soon deprived of this inesti- 
mable friend. On the morning of the 15th of June, 
1780, the Apollo, cruising in the North Sea, in com* 
pany with some other ships, was ordered away by 
the senior captain in pursuit of a cutter. She had 
almost come up with the chase, when the Stanislaus 
French frigate hove in sight, and the Apollo left 
the cutter for a more equal opponent. She overtook 
and brought her to action at half-past twelve, en- 
gaging under a press of sail, for the enemy made 
every effort to escape to the neutral port of Ostend, 
which was not far distant. In an hour after thi^ 
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action commenced, Captain PownoU was shot 
through the body. He said to bis young friend, 
*'Pellew, I know you won't give his Majesty's ship 
away;" and immediately died in his arms. Mr. 
Pellew continued the action for more than an hour 
longer, and drove the enemy, beaten and dismasted, 
on shore ; but he was disappointed of his prize, which 
claimed protection from the neutral port. The 
Apollo had five killed, besides the captain, and 
twenty wounded. A musket ball, which had struck 
Captain PownoII in a former action, was found after 
his death, lodged among the muscles of the chest. 
The Stanislaus was got off, and carried into Ostend, 
where, being brought to sale, she was purchased by 
the British government, and added to the navy. 

None despond so readily as talented and sanguine 
young men, who are too apt to regard as irreparable 
the loss of any thing they had relied on for the 
attainment of a favourite object. Only time can 
show that a strong mind is not dependent upon acci* 
dental circumstances, but creates facilities for itself, 
as a river will make, if it do not find, a channel for 
its waters. But Lieutenant Pellew was too young 
to have learnt this lesson ; and depressed as he was 
with grief for his patron, and disappointed at the 
escape of the French frigate, his prospects seemed 
altogether clouded. A letter which he wrote to the 
Earl of Sandwich on this occasion, displays all the 
struggle of his feelings. Circumstantial proof that 
every thing was done to prevent the enemy from 
escaping ; a modest allusion to his former services ; 
expressions of the keenest sorrow for his loss ^ a 
bitter sense of his desolate condition ; with earnest 
appeals to every feeling of justice and sympathy, 
which might induce the First Lord to extend to him 
the patronage not always given to an unfriended 
claimant ; yet still with anxiety to do full justice to 
bis officers and men, are blended in this very cha(« 
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racteristic letter. It is not certain that it was ever 
sent; for the copy preserved is too carefully written 
for a rough draft, yet contains many corrections and 
considerable erasures. He was, perhaps, dissatisfied 
with it, and before he had determined what to send, 
his promotion spared him the necessity for an appli- 
cation. Still it is an interesting document, afibrding, 
as it does, a detailed account of the action, a sketch 
of his former services, and a transcript of his feelings 
at the time. 

•' My Lord — Your Lordship will receive here- 
with, from Admiral Drake, an account of an action 
fought by H. M. S. Apollo, at sea, June 15, which 
lasted for two hours and twenty minutes. I trust 
your Lordship will excuse my troubling you with a 
private account of the engagement, to inform you of 
many occurrences during the action which my public 
letter would not admit of. When the action began, 
both ships had all their sails set upon a wind, with 
as much wind as we could bear. The ever-to-be- 
lamented Captain PownoU received a wound through 
his body about an hour after the action commenced, 
when standing by the gangway. The enemy had 
then suffered much, having lost the yard-arms of 
both his lower yards, and had no sails drawing but 
his foresail, main top-gallant-sail, and mizen-topsail, 
the others flying about. We had engaged her to 
leeward, which from the heel his ship had, prevented 
him from making our rigging and sails the object of 
his fire ; though I am well convinced he had laid his 
guns down as much as possible. When 1 assumed 
the command, we had shot upon his bow. I endea- 
voured to get the courses hauled up, and the top- 
gallant-sails clewed up, neither of which we could 
do, as we had neither clue-garnets, bunt-lines, or 
leach-lines left. However, we got the top-gallant- 
sails down, with most of the stay-sails, and the 
mizen-topsail aback ; but finding we still outsailed 
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him, I had no other method left but that of sheering 
across his hawse, first on one bow, then on the other, 
raking him as we crossed, always having in view the 
retarding his way, by obliging him either to receive 
us athwart his bowsprit, in which case we should 
have turned his head off shore, or to sheer as we did. 
He, foreseeing our intention, did so ; but never lost 
sight of gaining the shore. In this situation we had 
continued for a considerable time. His bowsprit 
had been at two different times oVer our quarter- 
deck, but never so far forward as to enable us to 
secure him. All this time we were approaching the 
shore, and we were then, I am certain, within two 
miles of it. I had been cautioned by the master, 
whose abilities and great assistance I must ever 
gratefully remember, more than once, of the shoal 
water, and I had repeatedly called for and sent after 
the pilot ; and I am sorry to inform your Lordship 
he did not appear. Thus situated, in three and a 
half fathoms water, and steering towards danger, 
there was no time to hesitate ; and, with the advice 
of the master, I wore, and brought to under the 
mizen, with her head off shore, until we could get 
the courses and other sails taken in, not having then 
a brace or bowline left, and being fully determined 
to renew the action in a few minutes. We had 
scarcely wore, when his foremast, main-top-mast, 
main-yard, and main-top fell, leaving his mainmast 
without rigging ; and the ship at the same time took 
a large heel, which made us all conclude she had 
struck the ground. It was then half-ebb, and I 
firmly believe, had we pursued him, in less than ten 
minutes we must have run aground. She had fired 
a gun to leeward, seemingly to claim the protection 
of the port, which was answered by three from the 
garrison. I was at this time preparing to wear 
again, to anchor alongside him ; but Mr. Unwin, 
the pnrser, bringing me some orders found in Captain 
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PownoU's pocket, among which was one relative M 
the observance of neutrality, I did not think myself 
Justified in renewing the attack. I therefore con* 
tinned lying to, to repair our damages. Our masts 
are much wounded, the rigging very much torn, and 
several shot under water, by which we made two 
feet water an hour. 

"Your Lordship will, I hope, pardon me, for 
troubling you with the relation of private feelings. 
The loss of Captain Pownoll will be severely felt. 
The ship's company have lost a father. I have lost 
much more, a father and a friend united ; and that 
friend my only one on earth. Never, my Lord, was 
grief more poignant than that we all feel for our 
adored commander. Mine is inexpressible. The 
friend who brought me up, and pushed me through 
the service, is now no more ! It was ever my study, 
and will always be so, to pursue his glorious footsteps. 
How far I may succeed, I know not ; but while he 
lived, I enjoyed the greatest blessing, that of being 
patronized by him. That happiness I am now 
deprived of, and unassisted by friends, unconnected 
with the great, and unsupported by the world, I must 
throw myself totally on your Lordship's generosity. 
If I have erred, it was not from the heart ; for I will 
be bold to say, the love and honour of his country 
makes no heart more warm than mine. 

" And if, after a constant service, never unem- 
ployed for thirteen years, and the character I bear 
with every officer with whom I have had the honour 
to serve ; having been three years in America, and 
in every action on Lake Champlain, for one of which, 
in the Carleton, Lieutenant Dacres, our commander, 
received promotion ; afterwards in a continued series 
of hard service, in that unfortunate expedition under 
General Burgoyne, whose thanks for my conduct I 
received in the course of the campaign, and whose 
misfortunes I shared at Saratoga, not in conomcm 
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with Others, bat increased by the melancholy sight 
of a dead brother, falkn in the service of his king ; 
having then returned to England in a transport to 
folfil the convention, with General Carleton's and 
Bargoyne's despatches, as well as General Carleton's 
letter, recommending me to your Lordship; and 
permit me to mention, my Lord, without being 
thought partial to my own story, my having received 
the thanks of Sir Charles Douglas, by letter, for my 
behaviour in the difierent actions in Canada ; and 
having acquitted myself much to Captain Cadogan's 
satisfaction in action with two ships, when on our 
voyage to Newfoundland; and if on the present 
occasion, conscious of the rectitude of my conduct, 
I can be entitled to your Lordship's approbation, 
permit roe to hope from your Lordship's well-known 
generosity, which I have already experienced, that 
yoo will extend to me that protection which I have 
lost inroy dear departed benefactor. I have now no 
friend to solicit your Lordship in my favour, I 
stand alone to sue for your protection, in some con- 
fidence that you will not suffer the dejected and 
unsupported to fall. I presume to hope forgiveness 
for thus intruding on your time, particularly by a 
memorial that comes unbacked by any other name ; 
but believe me, my Lord, there never was an officer 
with whom I have sailed, who would not do much 
more than back this, were his ability equal to his 
good wishes for my promotion. 

^< I cannot, in justice to the officers, close this 
without assuring your Lordship of the great and 
unremitting assistance I received from Mr. Milburn, 
the master, on every occasion ; and from Mr. 
Mansfield, the marine officer, who was particularly 
active to assist on the quarter-deck. To Mr. Bunce, 
second lieutenant, I am much indebted for his exer- 
tions on the main-deck, and his diligence was 
unremitting in distributing men where most wanted. 
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Mr. Ritchie, master's mate, was particularly dis» 
tioguished for his gallantry and activity J and the 
behaviour of the whole, my Lord, was such as 
entitles them to my warmest gratitude, and general 
commendation. Most of the wounded are danger- 
ously so, being all by cannon balls. We had three 
guns dismounted. 

Edward Pbllew." 

Lord Sandwich's communication to him was 
equally kind and prompt. On the 18th of June, 
only three days after the action, he wrote to him : 
" After most sincerely condoling with you on the 
loss of your much-lamented patron and friend, 
Captain Pownoll, whose bravery and services have 
done so much honour to himself and his country, I 
will not delay informing you that I mean to give you 
immediate promotion, as a reward for your gallant 
and ofBcer-like conduct." 

He was made commander into an old and worn- 
out sloop, the Hazard, in which he was stationed on 
the eastern coast ofScotland. Having nothing but 
the emoluments of his profession, he felt the em- 
barrassment which, to a very numerous class of 
officers, the outlay required by promotion and 
appointment so often occasions. A tradesman in 
London, equally known and respected by the young 
men from Cornwall, who were generally referred to 
him for the advice and assistance they required on 
their first coming to town, not only supplied him 
with uniforms, though candidly told that it was 
uncertain when he would be able to pay for them, 
but offered a pecuniary loan ; and Captain Pellew 
accepted a small sum which made the debt £70. 
In a few weeks he received £160 prize-money, and 
immediately sent £100 to his creditor, desiring that 
the balance might be given in presents to the 
children, or, as he expressed it, '* to buy ribbons 
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for the girls." He never afterwards employed 
another tradesman. Perhaps, it was the recollection 
of this circumstance which induced him, when he had 
become a commander-in-chief, to prevent his own 
deserving, but necessitous young officers from suf- 
fering similar embarrassments, by presenting them 
with a sum equal to their immediate wants when he 
gave them a commission. 

He took command of the Hazard on the 25th of 
July, 1780, and paid her off in the following Janu- 
ary, having been employed between Shields and 
Leith. He held his next ship for a still shorter 
lime. On the 12th of March, 1782, he com- 
missioned the Pelican, a French prize^and a mere 
shell of a vessel ; so low, that he would say his 
servant could dress his hair from the deck while he 
sat in the cabin. He sailed from Plymouth on his 
first cruise, April 20th ; and next day took a French 
privateer, with which he returned to port. On the 
24th he sailed again, and stood over to the French 
coast. On the 28th, observing several vessels at 
anchor in Bass Roads, he made sail towards them ; 
upon which a brig and a lugger, of ten or twelve 
guns each, laid their broadsides to the entrance of 
the harbour. He attacked them immediately, and 
compelled them to run themselves on shore under a 
battery, which opened on the sloop. The Pelican 
tacked, and stood out of the harbour, returning the 
fire, and the same night Arrived at Plymouth. Her 
loss was only two men wounded. A heavy shot 
which struck her was begged by a friend, who, in 
a very recent letter, makes a jocular allusion to it, 
and says that it is still doing service in the kitchen 
as a jack-weight. The action is interesting, as the 
first of that kind of success in which he afterwards 
so much distinguished himself. It was acknowledged 
by the first Lord in the following terms : — 
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" Admiralty Office, May 25, 1782* 

*' Sir — I am so well pleased with the accoant I 
have received of your gallant and seaman-like 
conduct in the sloop you command, in your spirited 
attack on three privateers inside the Isle of Bass, 
and your success in driving them all on shore, that 
I am induced to bestow on you the rank of a Post- 
captain, in the service to which your universal good 
character and conduct do credit : . and for this 
purpose, I have named you to the Suffolk, and hope 
soon to find a frigate for you, as she is promised to 
a captain of long standing. 

Keppel." 

Captain Pellew thus obtained every step of rank 
expressly as the reward of a brilliant action in which 
he personally commanded ; and in this respect, and 
in the number and extent of his services while he 
remained in the lower grades of bis profession, he 
was singular, not only among his contemporaries^ 
but perhaps in the annals of the navy. 

On the 4th of June, in the absence of Captain 
Macbride, of the 40 gun frigate Artois, Captain 
Pellew assumed the temporary command of that 
ship, and sailed two days after to cruise on the 
coast of Ireland. Her master was Mr. James 
Bo wen, so highly distinguished in the battle of the 
1st of June, when he was master of the fleet, and 
who is now a retired commissioner, and Rear- 
admiral. On the 1st of July, the Artois fell in with 
a French frigate-built sloop, the Prince of Robego^ 
of 22 guns, and 180 men ; and after a four hours^ 
pursuit, and a running fight of half an hour, with 
the chase guns, ran alongside,' and took her. — 
Captain Pellew gladly availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to show his grateful respect to the memory of 
his benefactor, Captain PownoU, by giving the 
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agency to his brother-in-law, Mr. Justice, one of 
the officers of Plymouth-yard ; and the plea of 
gratitude ^which he offered to his own brother, was 
felt to be quite conclusive. Captain Macbride 
wished to appoint an agent of his own ; but Captain 
Pellew asserted his right, as the actual captor, with 
so much temper and firmness, that the other at 
length gave way. He had known Captain Pellew 
from early childhood, having been his father's 
intimate friend, and quite understood his character, 
of which he now expressed an opinion in language 
less refined than emphatic. "Confound the fellow," 
said he, "if he had been bred a cobbler, he would 
have been first in the village." 

Peace left him without employment for the next 
four years. In 1783, he married Susan, daughter 
of J. Frowd, Esq., of Wiltshire ; and lived for a short 
time at Truro. But when his brother became col- 
lector of the customs at Falmouth, he removed to 
the village of Flushing, which is separated from Fal- 
mouth only by a narrow creek, and which had pecu- 
liar attractions for him from family associations. 

During this period he went out in command of his 
brother's armed lugger, the Hawk, in search of the 
notorious outlaw, Wellard. Activity, indeed, was 
essential to hi§, comfort; and he suffered many an 
anxious hour, and much desponding anticipation, 
before he obtained the object of his hopes. At 
length, in 1786, he commissioned the Winchelsea 
frigate for the Newfoundland station. Service in 
time of peace can offer little of importance ; and a 
lapse of fifty years will generally destroy the me- 
mory of circumstances and personal traits which in- 
terested at the time ; if, indeed, it should leave a sur- 
vivor to chronicle them. Happily, a now surviving 
officer was a midshipman in the Winchelsea, and his 
notes of early service form a narrative, equally illus- 
trative and interesting. It is given in his own words. 

5» 
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Id nautical affairs, nothing can equal the spirit and 
freshness of a seaman's description : — 

** I joined the Winchelsea under Captain Edward 
Pellew's command in 1786, recommended to biro by 
a friend, who told me, ' You are going to serve under 
a most gallant and active officer, and one of the best 
seamen in the navy, who, if he live, must one day be 
at the head of his profession. Make a friend of him 
by your good conduct, and you will do well/ The 
Winchelsea was manned with good seamen, with 
scarcely a landsman on board ; and the first lieu- 
tenant, senior master's mate, and boatswain, were all 
excellent practical seamen ; so that the midshipmen 
and youngsters, to the number of nearly thirty, could 
not be in a better situation for obtaining a knowledge 
of practical seamanship. We soon found that the 
activity of our captain would not allow us an idle 
hour, and there was so much kindness of heart, and 
cheerfulness of manner, blended with daring exertion 
in the performance of his duties, that we were all 
happy to imitate his example to the best of our abi* 
lities. In the course of our passage to Newfound- 
land we encountered much blowing weather, and at 
all hours of the day or night, whenever there was 
exertion required aloft, to preserve a sail, or a mast, 
the captain was foremost at the work, apparently as 
a mere matter of amusement ; and there was not a 
man in the ship who could equal him in personal 
activity. He appeared to play amongst the elements 
in the hardest storms, and the confidence this gave 
to those under his command, on many occasions, is 
not to be described. 

**The reduced peace complement of the crew 
made it necessary that they should work watch-and- 
watch, and one part of his system was, that the watch 
on deck, assisted by the idlers, should be in the habit 
of making themselves equal to every call of duty, 
without trespassing on the rest of those whose turn 
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it was to be below. I remember relieving the deck 
one night after eight o'clock, when the captain was 
carrying on the daty, and shortening sail upon the 
qaick approach of a severe gale, and being an old 
sailor for my age, being then sixteen, he ordered 
me to the niizeutop, to close reef and furl the mizen- 
topsail ; and this being done, from the increase of 
the gale, we had before twelve o'clock to take in suc- 
cessively every reef, furl most of the sails, and strike 
the topgallant-masts and other spars, to make the 
ship snug; the midshipmen being on the yards as 
well as the men, and the captain, when the gale be- 
came severe, at their elbow. In close reefing the 
main-topsail, there was much difficulty in clewing up 
the sail for the purpose of making it quiet, and the 
captain issueid his orders accordingly from the quar- 
ter-deck, and sent us aloft. On gaining the topsail- 
yard, the most active and daring of our party hesi- 
tated to go out upon it, as the sail was flapping about 
violently, making it a service of great danger. A 
voice was heard amidst the roaring of the gale from 
the extreme end of the yard-arm, calling upon us to 
exert ourselves to save the sail, which would other- 
wise beat to pieces. A man said, * Why, that's the 

captain — how the did he get there !' The fact 

was, that the instant he had given us orders to go 
aloft, he laid down his speaking trumpet, and clam- 
bered like a cat by the rigging over the backs of the 
seamen, and before they reached the maintop, he 
was at the topmast-head, and from thence by the 
topsail-lift, a single rope, he reached the situation 
he was in. I could mention numberless instances of 
this kind, but will proceed to relate a few others 
fresh in my recollection. On our arrival at St. 
John's, Newfoundland, we anchored in the narrow 
entrance in the evening ; and many officers would 
have been satisfied to have remained there until the 
morning, as we could reach our anchorage only by 
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the tedious and lal|Drious operation of laying out 
anchors, and warping; but we saw that the captain 
was bent upon exertion, and we went heartily to 
work. In the course of our progress against a strong 
wind, the ship had been warped up to the chain 
rock, and it became necessary to cast off the hawser 
attached to it, but all the boats were employed in 
laying out an anchor and warps elsewhere. The 
captain called to the men on the forecastle, and de- 
sired ' some active fellow to go down by the hawser, 
and cast it off,' at the same time saying that a boat 
would soon be there to bring him on board again* 
The smartest seamen in the ship declined the at- 
tempt. In an instant the captain was seen clinging 
to the hawser, and proceeding to the rock ; the haw- 
ser was cast off, and to the astonishment of every 
one, he swang himself to the side of the ship by the 
same means, mounted the ship's side, and was again 
directing the duty going on. After nine hours' 
laborious and incessant exertion, the ship was an- 
chored near the Commodore in St. John's harbour, 
before daylight ; and as a salute had been prepared 
in the hope of seeing the Commodore's pendant 
before sunset on the evening before, the captain re- 
mained on deck with the gunner only to assist him. 
The rest of the officers and men, being excessively 
fatigued, had been sent below to rest ; and I was not 
singular in being unconscious of the firing, although 
my hammock hung close to the open hatchway, 
and immediately under the deck that the guns were 
fired from. 

" The strong mind and fertile genius of our 
commander kept the young mids, in particular^ in 
constant employment. Besides, that some of the 
number were stationed on every yard in the ship, the 
mizen-mast from the deck to the truck was entirely 
managed in the sails and rigging by the midship- 
men, who were not snch dandies as to despise the 
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Ui^bucket, or even volunteering the laborious task 
of working the oars of one of the boats in harbour. 
They were all emulous to leave nothing undone to 
make themselves practical seamen, and they all found 
the advantage of such examples as they had then be- 
fore them, many years afterwards, at the breaking 
out of the revolutionary war. 

" In the course of this year we visited every har- 
bour, nook, and corner, on the east coast of New- 
foundland, that the ship could be squeezed into ; and 
the seamanship displayed by the captain, in working 
the ship in some most difficult cases, was not lost 
upon the officers and crew. With respect to his 
personal activity, I have often heard, the most active 
seamen, when doubting the possibility of doing 
what he ordered to be done, finish by saying, * Well, 
he never orders us to do what he won't do himself;' 
aod they often remarked, * Blow high, blow low, 
he knows to an inch what the ship can do, and he 
can almost make her speak.' On our return from 
Newfoundland, he applied to cruise after smugglers 
in the winter months, instead of being kept idle in 
harbour until the season opened for visiting New<- 
foundland again ; but this did not come within the 
scope of the management of that day. In 1787, 
we returned to our station at Newfoundland. The 
sammers there are very hot, and on the birthday of 
.the good old King, George III., the 4th of June, 
the ship's company obtained permission to bathe. — 
The ship was at anchor in St. John's harbour, and 
the captain had prepared himself for the public din- 
ner at the Governor's by dressing in his full uniform, 
and mounted the deck to step into his barge, which 
was ready to take him ashore. The gambols and 
antics of the men in the water caught his attention, 
and he stepped on one of the guns to look at them ; 
when a lad, a servant to one of the officers, who was 
standing on the ship's side near to him, said, * I'll 
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have a good swim by-and-by, too.' • The sooner 
the better,' said the captain, and tipped him inta the 
water. He saw in an instant that the lad coold not 
swim, and quick as thought he dashed overboard in 
bis full dress uniform, with a rope in one hand, which 
he made fast to the lad, who was soon on board 
again, without any injury, though a little frightened, 
but which did not prevent his soon enjoying the 
ludicrous finish of the captain's frolic. The lad's 
boasting expression gave an idea that he was a good 
swimmer, and I believe if ever the captain was 
frightened, it was when he saw the struggles in the 
water : but his self-possession and activity did not 
forsake him, and no one enjoyed the laugh against 
himself more than he did when the danger was over* 
*' This season at Newfoundland was passed in the 
same course of active exertion as the former one. — 
We sailed for Cadiz and Lisbon in October, for the 
purpose of receiving any rem^ittances in bullion to 
England, which the British iilerchants might have 
ready on our arrival. We had light winds and fine 
weather after making the coast of Portugal. On 
one remarkably fine day, when the ship was stealing 
through the water under the influence of a gentle 
breeze, the people were all below at their dinners, 
and scarcely a person left on deck but officers, of 
whom the captain was one. Two little ship-boys 
had been induced, by the fineness of the weather, to. 
run up from below the moment they had dined, and 
were at play on the spare anchor to leeward, which 
overhangs the side of the ship. One of them fi^U 
overboard, which was seen from the quarter-deck, 
and the order was given to luff the ship into the wind. 
In an instant the ofiicers were over the side ; but it 
was the captain who, grasping a rope firmly with one 
hand, let himself down to the water's edge, and catch- 
ing hold of the poor boy's jacket as he floated past, 
saved his life in as little time as I have taken to 
mention it. There was not a rope touched, or a 
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sail altered in doing this, and the people below 
knew not of the accident until they came on deck 
when their dinner was over. 

** In every instance when a life was in danger, 
he was instant to peril his own for its preservation ; 
and I coald fill pages, if it were necessary to notice 
atiy but those which I was so fortunate as to 
witness." 

After the Winchelsea had been paid ofi*in 1789, 
Captain Pellew was appointed to the Salisbury, 50, 
bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Milbanke, on 
the Newfoundland station ; in which he served till 
1791* His brother Israel became the first lieu- 
tenant, and was promoted from her. While in this 
ship, he was one day required to decide on the case 
of a seaman belonging to a merchant- vessel in the 
harbour, who came on board to complain that his 
captain had punished him for a theft. Finding that 
the captain had acted illegally, though the man had 
really deserved a far more severe punishment, he 
said to the complainant, '^ You have done quite 
right in coming here : your captain had no business 
to punish you as he has done, and that he may learn 
to be more cautious in future, we order him to be 
fined — a shilling !" The man turned to leave the 
cabin, much disappointed at the award ; but how 
was bis surprise increased, when Captain Pellew 
said, ** Stop, sir ; we must now try you for the 
theft." The fact, which had been already admitted, 
allowed of no defence ; and before the man left the 
ship, he was deservedly brought to the gangway. 

The admiral's secretary, Mr. Graham, afterwards 
the well-known police magistrate, related this cir- 
cumstance to Lord Thurlow. The chancellor 
relaxed his iron features, and throwing himself back 
in his chair in a burst of laughter, exclaimed, 
^' Well,, if that is not law, it is at least justices- 
Captain Pellew ought to have been a judge." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Rich only in reputation, and with an increasing 
family, Captain Pellew felt the pressure of narrovr 
circumstances ; and with the mistake so often made 
by naval officers, he thought to improve them by 
farming. There was a moderately large farm, 
Treverry, within a few miles of Falmouth, which 
had descended in the family to his elder brother, 
and he proposed to cultivate this upon the principle 
of sharing the profits. His brother, though not 
very sanguine on the result, readily agreed to the 
experiment ; and when in no long time. Captain 
Pellew complained that he found it impossible lo 
keep the accounts so as to make a fair division, he 
was allowed to rent it on his own terms. It will not 
occasion surprise that the undertaking was anything 
but profitable. 

Indeed, farming is almost always a very losing 
employment to a gentleman, and especially to a 
sailor. Nothing can be more incorrect than the 
conclusion that education must excel, because 
ignorance succeeds ; for success depends upon 
attention to a multiplicity of petty details, which 
inexperience will be likely to overlook, and talent 
may find it irksome to attend to. If the small 
farmer, who cultivates his little ground by the 
labour of his own family ; and the more considerable 
one, who devotes to his estate skill, capital, and 
undivided attention, so often fail, what can he hope 
for, who depends upon, labourers whose mistakes 
be cannot correct, and whose indolence, and even 
dishonesty, he is scarcely able to check. The 
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feilare of crops which depend for their success upon 
fhe knowledge and activity of the principal ; and 
the necessary and constant outlay, which is great 
beyond the conception of a novice, may^ ruin even 
faim who farms his own land, when the care of it is 
only a secondary object ; and this it will generally 
be to a professional man. 

The expected pleasures of farming will be likely 
to disappoint, even more than its profits. When the 
fields are waving with abundance, nothing appears 
more delightful than to direct the labours they 
require; but the enjoyments of the harvest month, 
when all the weary toil of preparation is forgotten, 
will be found a poor compensation for the daily 
annoyances of the year. To be excelled in manage- 
ment by the uneducated, and over-reached by the 
conning; to study systems of agriculture, to be 
thwarted in carrying them into effect, and when they 
fail, to become an object of contemptuous pity to the 
ignorant but successful followers of the old routine : 
to find that all around take advantage of his igno- 
rance: that servants, the best with other masters, 
become careless and unfaithful with him; and at 
length to bear with bad ones, from the hopelessness 
of getting better: to become involved in petty 
disputes with low neighbours, and to be unable to 
avoid them except by a forbearance which encourages 
aggression : to find, that with all his attention and 
trouble, the income lags far behind the outgoings — 
these are among the pleasures of a gentleman farmer. 

To Captain Pellew, the employment was pecu- 
liarly unsuitable. His mind, which allowed him to be 
bappyonly while it was active, could ill accommodate 
itself to pursuits which almost forbad exertion ; and 
a business within the comprehension of a peasant, 
was not for a character which could fill, and aiiimate 
with its own energy an extended sphere of action. 
£vennow, when agriculture has become an eminently 

6 
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scienitifio profeSflion, itt requites to make it interast^ 
ing that, it: shall be thoroughly nnderatood^. aad 
conducted upQQ a proper scale; but at that time it 
was comiDoidy a mere routine of dull drudgery, and 
nowhere more so than in the westiof Cornwall. . To 
have an object in view, yet be unable to advance it 
by any exertions of his owjn, was to him a source of 
constant irritation. He was wearied with the im- 
perceptible growth of his crops, and complained that 
he made his eye^ ache by watching their daily 
progress* He was not likely to excel in occupations 
so entirely uncongenial* The old people in the 
neighbourhood of Treverry still speak with wonder 
of the fearlessness he displayed on di fie rent occasions, 
but shake their heads at his management as a farmer* 
They have no difficulty in explaining the secret of 
his fortune* While he lived at Treverry, a swarm 
of bees found an entrance over the porch of the 
house, and made a comb there for many successive 
years ; and to this happy omen they attribute all bis 
after success* 

The offer of a command in the Russian navy gave 
him an opportunity to escape from his difficulties* 
It was recommended to him by an officer of high 
character, with whom he had served, and who 
possessed so many claims upon his confidence, that 
he thought it right to strengthen his own decision by 
the opinion of his elder brother, before he finally 
reAised it. His brother, who had always encou- 
raged his every ambitious, and every honourable 
feeling, and who, even* at this time, confidently 
anticipated for him a career of high distinction, of 
which, indeed, his past life afforded ample promise, 
would not for a moment listen to his entering a 
foreign service. He said that every man owes his 
services, blood, and life, so exclusively to his own 
country, that he has no right to give them to another ; 
and he desired Captain Pellew to . reflect how ho 
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mroald answer for it to his^€rod, if he lost bis life hi a 
cause which had no claim npon hini. These high 
considerations of patriotism and religion are the true 
grotrad upon Ttrhich the question should rest* Deeply 
is it to be regretted that men of high character should 
•have unthinkingly sanctioned by their example, 
^haA their own closer reflection might have led them 
to condemn. Still more is it to be deplored that 
deserving officers^ hopeless in the present state of the 
iiavy, of promotion or employment, should be driven 
by their necessities to sacrifice their proudest and 
most cherished feelings, and to quit, for a foreign 
^ag, the service of whidi they might become the 
^trengtii and ornament. War is too dreadful a 
calamity to be lightly incurred. Only patriotism, 
with all its elevating and endearing associations of 
country, homes, and altars, can throw a veil over 
its horrors, and a glory around its achievements : 
patriotism, which gives to victory all its splendour ; 
^eds lustre even on defeat^ and hallows the tomb 
of the hero, fallen amidst the regrets and admiration 
of his country. But he who goes forth to fight the 
battles of another state, what honour can victory 
itself afford to him ? or how shall he be excused, if he 
attack the allies of his own country, whom^ as such, 
he is bound on his allegiance to respect ? 

Tbe decision of Captain Pellew on this occasion 
proved as fortunate as it was honourable. At the 
be^nning of 1793, there was no appearance of 
hostilitks; and when the French republicans put to 
death their King, on the 21st of January, and 
declared war against England twelve days after, the 
government, which had made no preparation for 
such an event, was taken by surprise almost as much 
as the country. The navy was on the peace esta- 
b&hment, with only sixteen thousand seamen and 
marines ; and it became necessary in the course of 
the yemr to raise for it sixty thousand men. Mn 
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Pellew, whose situation at Falmouth enabled him t^ 
obtain the earliest information, hastened to Treverry 
as soon as he saw that war was likely to break out, 
and advised his brother immediately to offer his 
services to the Admiralty in person. Captain Pellew, 
too happy in the prospect of exchanging the plough- 
share for the sword, returned with him to Falmouth; 
and the same night was on the road to London. 

He was immediately appointed to the Nymphe, of 
36 guns, formerly a French frigate, which, by a 
striking coincidence, had been taken by boarding in 
the former war, after having been disabled by the 
loss of her wheel. He fitted her with extraordinary 
despatch ; but from the number of ships commis- 
sioned at the same time, there was great difficulty in 
manning her. Anticipating this. Captain Pellew 
wrote to Falmouth as soon as he had received bis 
appointment, and adverting to the importance of 
getting his ship to sea quickly, he requested his 
brother to assist him in procuring a crew-— of sailors, 
if possible; but if not, then of Cornish miners. 

The choice may appear extraordinary, but Cornish 
miners are better calculated to make seamen than 
any other class of landsmen ; not so much because 
they are always accustomed to difficult climbing, and 
familiar with the use of ropes, and gunpowder, as 
that the Cornish system of mining, with an order 
and discipline scarcely surpassed in a ship of war, 
compels the lowest workman to act continually upon 
his own judgment. Thus it creates that combination 
of ready obedience, with intelligence, and prompti- 
tude at resource, which is the perfection of a sailor's 
character. Familiarity with danger gives the miner 
a cool and reflective intrepidity ; and the old county 
sport of wrestling, so peculiarly a game of strength 
and skill, now falling into disuse, but then the dsdiy 
amusement of every boy, was admirably calculated 
to promote the activity and self-possession necessary 
in personal conflicts. 
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Captain Pellew's qnick discrtminalion k remark-^ 
ably shown in thus discovering the capabilities of a 
class of men, who had never before been similarly 
tried, and with whom he could have had compara-^ 
lively bat little acquaintance. There were no mines 
in the immediate neighbourhood of any place where 
be had lived ; and as his professional habits were not 
likely to give him an interest in the subject, he had 
probably never held much intercourse with miners, 
except when he might have met them as rioters. 
For at that period, the attention of the west country- 
men was devoted almost exclusively to their mines 
and fisheries, to the neglect of agriculture ; and the 
country being thus dependent upon importations, 
famine was not uncommon. At such times, the poor 
tinners would come into the towns, or wherever 
they had reason to believe that corn was stored, 
with their bags, and their money, asking only 
barley-bread, and offering the utmost they could 
give for it, but insisting that food should be found 
for them at a price they could afford to pay.— 
If the law must condemn such risings, humanity 
would pity them for the cause, and justice must 
admire the forbearance displayed in them. At one 
of these seasons of distress, when there was a great 
quantity of corn in the custom-house cellars at 
Falmouth, a strong body of miners came in to insist 
that it should be sold. Mr. Pellew, the collector, 
met them in the street, and explained to them the 
circumstances under which he was intrusted with it, 
and which left him no power to sell it. They were 
fttmishing men, and the com was in their power ; 
but they had come to buy, and famine itself, with 
the almost certainty of impunity, could not tempt 
them to steal. They received hi$ explanation, and 
left the town peafceably. 

About eighty raineis entered for the Nyraphe, and 
joined ber at Spithead. She sailed on her passage 

6» 
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from Spithead to Falmouth very badly manned^ 
having not more than a dozen seamen on board, 
exclusive of the officers, who were obliged to go 
aloft to reef and furl the sails — the captain setting 
an example wherever anything was to be done, and 
often steering the ship. A corporal of marines wasr 
captain of the forecastle. Arriving at Falmouth, 
after a rough passage, she soon picked up a few good 
men. She took a convoy from thence to the Nore, 
another from the Nore to Hamburgh, and a third 
from Cuxhaven to the Nore again; never letting 
slip an opportunity to press as many men as could 
be spared from the merchant-ships. The captain 
would remain in a boat all night, and think himself 
amply repaid if he obtained only one good man. 
From the Nore, she returned to Spithead, and thence 
sailed on a cruise, in company with the Venus, 
Captain Jonathan Faulknor; having now a full 
proportion of good seamen, though she was still 
short of her complement, and none of the crew had 
ever seen a shot fired. She parted company with 
the Venus in chase, but rejoined her on the 29th of 
May. On the 27th, the Venus had engaged the 
French frigate Semillante, one of a squadron then 
cruising in the Channel under the orders of Captain 
Mullen, of the Cleopatra. The action had continued 
two hours, much to the disadvantage of the enemy, 
when the Cleopatra was seen coming up, and the 
Venus was obliged to fly. On the Nymphe rejoining 
her, the two frigates went in pursuit of the enemy 
as far as Cherbourg. Thence Captain Pellew pro- 
ceeded to the North Channel, where some French 
cruisers were reported to have gone ; but having 
swept the Channel without seeing anything of them, 
and taken on board his brother Israel, then living a 
half-pay commander at Larne, he returned to Fal- 
mouth. Here, on the 16th of June, the Nymphe 
pressed the crew of a south-seaman, which full 
manned the ship. 
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She sailed from Falmouth on the evening of the 
18th. That afternoon Captain Pellew was informed 
that two French frigates had again been seen in the 
Channel, and he discussed with his brother Israel, 
at their elder brother's table, the course most likely 
to intercept them. After they had talked over the 
advantages of sailing along the English, ''or the 
French coast, they at length determined to keep 
mid-channeL 

An anxious and most active pursuit of the enemy 
for the last three weeks, had made the crew not less 
eager than their commander ; and the subject of the 
expected battle engrossed their sleeping and waking 
thoughts. A dream of Captain Israel Pellew had 
perhaps some influence on the result;* and not less 
extraordinary was that of a master's mate, Mr. 
Pearse, who had served in the Winchelsea. He 
dreamed that the Nymphe fell in with a French 
frigate the day after leaving port, that they killed 
her captain, and took her; and so vivid was the 
impression, that he firmly believed it to be a 
supernatural intimation, and spoke of it accordingly 
to his messmates. They rallied him immoderately 
on his superstition, but his confidence remained 
unshaken ; and when his papers were examined 
after his death, for he was killed in the action, it 
was fctfind that he had written the dream in his 
pocket-book. 

At daybreak on the 19th, as they were proceeding 
up Channel, being still some miles to the westward 
of the Start, a sail was observed in the south-east, 
which was soon made out to be a French frigate. 
Before six o'clock they had approached very near, 
the enemy making no attempt to escape ; and, 
indeed, if both nations had wished, at this early 
period of the war, to try the merit of their respective 
navies by a battle^ no ship could have been better 

Appendix A. 
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calculated than the Cleopatra to maintain the honour 
of her flag. Her commander, Captain Mullon, was 
deservedly considered one of the most able officers 
in the French marine. As Suflren's captain, he had 
taken a prominent part in the actions with Sir 
Edward Hughes in the East Indies ; and the code of 
signals then used along the French coast was his 
own invention. The Cleopatra had been more than 
a year in commission, and, with such a commander, 
it may be supposed that her crew had been well 
trained to all their duties. Indeed, it was known 
that the enemy had taken great pains in the equip- 
ment of their cruisers ; and the generally inferior 
description of the English crews, inevitable from the 
circumstance that a navy was to be commissioned at 
once, had led to great apprehensions for the result 
of the first action. The seaman-like style in which 
the Cleopatra was handled did not escape the eye 
of Captain Pellew ; who, conscious of his own 
disadvantage, from the inexperience of his ship's 
company, determined to avail himself of the power 
which the enemy's gallantry afforded him, to bring 
the ships at once to close action, and let courage 
alone decide it. 

In the courage of his men he placed the firmest 
reliance ; and when he addressed a few words to 
them, before they closed with the enemy, he knew 
how to suggest the most efiectual encouragement in 
a situation so new to them all. To the miners, be 
appealed by their honour and spirit as Cornishmen ; 
a motive which the feelings of his own bosom told 
him would, above all things, animate theirs.— 
Probably there is no place where local pride prevails 
so strongly, as in the west of Cornwall. The lower 
classes, employed for the most part in pursuits which 
require the constant exercise of observation and 
judgment, and familiarized to danger in their mines 
and fisheries, are peculiarly thoughtful and intrepid; 
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while the distinctness of name and character which 
they derive from the almost insular position of their 
coanty, and the general ignorance of strangers in 
the interesting pursuits with which they are so 
familiar, have taught the lower classes to regard it 
less as an integral part of England, than a distinct 
and superior country. They have a nobler motive 
for this feeling, in the successes of their forefathers 
against the arms of the rebel parliament; when 
their loyalty, unwavering amidst prosperous treason, 
and their victories over superior discipline and 
numbers, obtained for them the grateful eulogy of 
their unfortunate sovereign. His letter remains 
painted, as he directed, in a conspicuous part of 
their older churches, a most honourable monument 
of their virtues and his gratitude. No man could 
be prouder of his county than Captain Pellew 
himself; and as it was an object much coveted by 
the most promising of its young men, to serve in 
his ship, and he continued steadily to patronize 
those who showed themselves deserving, there -vis 
scarcely a town in it from which he has not made 
officers. Thus his feelings were in perfect unison 
with theirs ; and never was an appeal made with 
greater confidence, or answered with higher spirit, 
than when he reminded them of their home. 

At six o'clock the ships were so near, that the 
captains mutually hailed. Not a shot had yet been 
fired. The crew of the Nymphe now shouted " Long 
live King George !" and gave three hearty cheers. 
Captain Mullon was then seen to address his crew 
briefly, holding a cap of liberty, which he waved 
before them. They answered with acclamations, 
shouting ^< Vive la Republique!'' as if in reply to 
the loyal watchword of the British crew, and to mark 
the opposite principles for which the battle was to be 
fought. The cap of liberty was then given to a 
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sailor, who ran up the madn pigging, and screwed it 
on the mast-head. 

At a quarter past six the Nymphe reached the 
starboard quarter of the Cleopatra, when Cafptain 
Pellew, whose hat was still in his hand, raised it to 
his head, the preconcerted signal for the Nyniphe 
to open her fire. Both frigates immediately com- 
menced a furious cannonade, which they maintained 
without intermission for three quarters of an hoar, 
running before the wind under top-gallant^sails, and 
very near each other. At a little before seven, the 
roizen^mast of the Cleopatra fell, and presently after 
lier wheel was shot away. Thus rendered unma*- 
nageable, she came round with her bow to the 
Nymphe's broadside, her jib-boom pressing liard 
against the main-mast. Captain Pellew, supposing 
that the enemy were going to board, ordered the 
boatders to be called, to repel them ; but the disa*' 
bled state of the Cleopatra was soon evident, and he 
at once gave orders to board her. Immediately the 
boarders rushed on the forecastle, a division of tfaem^ 
headed by Mr. Bell, boarding through the main-deck 
ports, and fought their way along the gang-ways to 
the quarter-deck. The republicans, though much 
superior in numbers, could not resist the impetuosity 
of the attack. At ten minutes past seven they had 
all fled below, or submitted, and the pendant of the 
Cleopatra was hauled down. 

While the boarders were pouring in upon the ene- 
my's forecastle, the mainmast of the Nymphe, having 
been much wounded, and with the main and spring- 
stays shot away, was most seriously endangered by 
the pressure of the Cleopatra's jib-boom. For- 
tunately, the jib-boom broke, and the Cleopatra fell 
alongside the Nymphe, head and stern. The main- 
mast was again in danger, from the Cleopatra's lai> 
l>oard mamtopmast-studding-sail boom-iron hooking 
in the larboard leech-rope of the main-^topsail, aqd 
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dragging the sail. Captain Pelleiv^ ordered sdme 
active seaman to goout upon the yard> and free the 
sail, pr^omising ten guineas if he succeeded ; and a 
maintopHuan) named Burgess, immediately sprang 
out, and cut the leech-^rope. Lieutenant Pello we had 
been already directed to drop the best bower anchor, 
as a means of getting the ships apart ; and by the 
time half the prisoners had been removed, the prize 
separated, and fell astern. 

The crew fought with a steadiness and gallantry 
above all praise. A lad, who had served in the 
Winchelsea as barber's boy, was made second cap- 
tain of one of the main-deck guns. The captain 
being killed, he succeeded to command the gun ; 
and through the rest of the action, Captain Pellew 
heard him from the gangway give the word for all 
the successive steps of loading and pointing, as if 
they had been only in exercise. In the heat of action, 
one of the men came from the main deck to ask the 
Captain what he must do, for that all the men at his 
gUD were killed or wounded but himself, and he had 
been trying to fight it alone, but could not. Ano* 
ther, who had joined but the day before, was found 
seated on a gun-carriage, complaining that he had 
been very well as long as he was fighting, but that 
his sickness returned as soon as the battle was over, 
and that he did not know what was the matter with 
his leg, it smarted so much. It was found that the 
poor fellow had received a musket ball in it. 

The loss was severe on both sides, and in propor- 
tion to the respective crews, nearly equal. The 
Nympbe, out of a crew of 240, had 23 killed, inclu- 
ding her boatswain, a master's mate, (Pearse,) and 
three midshipmen ; and 27 wounded, among whom 
were her second lieutenant, the lieutenant of marines, 
and two midshipmen. The Cleopatra lost 63 killed 
and wounded, out of a crew of 320. She came out 
of action, therefore^ with 67 effective men more than 
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her conqueror. It is highly creditable to the 
Nymphe's crew, that they beat a ship like the Cleo- 
patra by gunnery, notwithstanding their inexpe- 
rience ; and carried her by a hand-to-hand conflict, 
notwithstanding their inferior numbers. 

Captain Mullon was killed. A cannon-shot struck 
him on the back, and carried away great part of his 
left hip. Even at that dreadful moment, he felt the 
importance of destroying the signals which he carried 
in his pocket; but in his dying agony, he took out 
his commission in mistake, and expired in the act of 
devouring it ; — a trait of devoted heroism never sur- 
passed by any officer of any nation. These signals, 
so valuable as long as the enemy did not know them 
to be in possession of the British, thus fell into the 
hands of Captain Pellew, who delivered them to the 
Admiralty. 

Captain Pellew arrived at Portsmouth with his 
prize on the following day. He sent the flag under 
which he fought, and the cap of liberty to his bro- 
ther. This, the first trophy of the kind taken in the 
revolutionary war, is about seven inches long, made 
of wood, and painted red ; with a round, tapering 
spear of brass, about three feet and a half long, the 
lower half being blackened, with a screw at the end 
to fix it on the mast. The following letter accom- 
panied these trophies :-^ 

" Dear Sam — Here we are — thank God ! safe 
— after a glorious action with la Cleopitre, the 
crack ship of France ; 40 guns, 28 on her main- 
deck, and 12 on her quarter-deck, some of 36 
pounds, and 320 men. We dished her up in fifty 
minutes, boarded, and struck her colours. We 
have suflered much, but I was long determined 
to make a short afiair of it. We conversed before 
we fii*ed a shot, and then, God knows, hot enough 
it was, as you will see by the enclosed* I might 
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have wrote for a month, had I entered on the de- 
scription of every gallant action, but we were all 
in it, heart and soul. I owe much to Israel, who 
undertook with the after-gun to cut off her rudder 
and wheel. The tiller was shot away, and four 
men were killed at her wheel, which I verily believe 
was owing to him. I will write again in a day or 
two, and do all I can for every body. We must go 
into harbour. Cleopatra is fifteen feet longer, and 
three feet wider than Nymphe — much larger. Poor 
dear Pearse is numbered with the slain^— Plane and 
Norway slightly wounded-— old NichoUs safe. God 
be praised for his mercy to myself, and Israel, and 
all of us ! 

" Yours, ever, E. P. 

** Be kind to Susan — go over, and comfort her ; 
I cannot write to poor Pearse's mother for my life — 
do send her a note ; I really cannot. I loved him, 
poor fellow, and he deserved it. 

- JiiiM 20, 1793.»» 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The capture of the first frigate in a war is always 
an object of much interest; and the circamstances 
of the late action, the merit of which was enhanced 
by the skill and gallantry of the enemy, gave ad- 
ditional importance to Captain Pellew's success. 
" I never doubted," said Lord Howe, " that you 
would take a French frigate ; but the manner in 
which you have done it will establish an example 
for the war." , 

The brothers were introduced to the King on the 
29th of June, by the Earl of Chatham, First Lord 
of the Admiralty ; when Captain Pellew received 
the honour of knighthood, and his brother was made 
a post-captain. His Majesty presented Sir Edward 
to the Queen, with the flattering remark, " this is 
our friend ;" in illusion probably to the chivalrous 
manner in which the frigates met, as if they had 
fought as the respective champions of monarchical 
and republican principles. Besides the usual pro- 
motions, the master, Mr. Thompson, received a lieu- 
tenant's cominission. He followed Sir Edward 
to the Arethusa and Indefatigable, and was made a 
comipander for the action with the Droits de 
I'Hdmme. 

Captain Mullon was buried at Portsmouth, with 
all the honours due to his gallantry. One of Sir 
Edward's first acts was to write a letter of condo- 
lence to the widow ; and as he learnt from her reply, 
that she was left in narrow circumstances, he sent, 
with her husband's property, what assistance his then 
very limited means enabled him to ofier. Madame 
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Mnllon^s letter shows bow the dreadful political 
frenzy which then prevailed in France, was able to 
control the feelings of an affectionate wife and 
mother. No common excitement could enable even 
the wife of a hero ta do such justice to the officer, 
whose success had made her a widow.* He received 
also the warm acknowledgments of the Cleopatra's 
surviving officers ; and what was scarcely to have 
been expected at such a time, and after a first 
defeat, it was admitted in the Moniteur, that the 
Cleopatra had been taken by a frigate of equal 
force. 

The action between the Nymphe and Cleopatra 
is interesting as the first in which a ship has sub- 
stituted carronades for her quarter-deck guns of 
small calibre, making them a material part of her 
force. This gun had been invented about three 
years before the close of the former war, and the 
Admiralty had allowed it to be introduced generally 
into the navy ; but except in one ship, the Rainbow, 
44, which was armed entirely with heavy carronades, 
it was considered supplementary to the regular 
armament, being mounted only where long guns 
could sot be placed, and not affecting the ship's 
rating. The Flora, when she took the Nymphe, in 
1780, thus carried six 18 pounder carronades, in 
addition to her proper number of long guns ; and 
the Artois, when Sir Edward commanded her, was 
armed in the same manner. The carronade was at 
first very unpopular with the sailors, generally preju- 
diced as they are against innovations, and who, 
pot understanding how to use it, attributed failures 
which arose from their own mismanagement, to 
defects in the invention. Sir Edward, who had no 
prejudices to contend with in training his crew, 
obtained permission, when he fitted the Nymphe, to 
exchange the 6 pounders on her quarter-deck for 

^Appendix, D. 
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24 pounder cairohades ; and the result of the battle 
confirmed his favourable opinion of tfaem. His 
next ship, the Arethusa, was armed precisely as the 
forty-four gun frigates of the present day, with 
eighteen-pounders on the main deck, and 32 
pounder carronades on the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle. He joined her in January, 1794. 

Towards the end of 1793, the enemy fitted out a 
number of frigates which cruised at the entrance 
of the Channel, chiefly in small squadrons, and 
committed the most serious depredations. Sir 
Edward formed the idea of checking them by an 
independent cruising squadron ; but expecting 
that a measure so unusual as to create a distinct 
command within the limits of an Admiral's station 
would be very strongly opposed, he would not, as 
an officer without influence, venture to recommend 
it himself; but he explained his views to Sir J. 
Borlase Warren, whose interest was great, and 
urged him to apply for such a command. The 
Admiralty, whose attention had already been 
anxiously directed to the successes of the enemy, 
approved of the proposal, and gave Sir John a 
small squadron of frigates, of which the Arethusa 
was one, and which were to rendezvous at Fal- 
mouth. Such was the origin of the western 
squadrons, which, from the number of their suc- 
cesses, and their character of dashing enterprise, 
became the most popular service in the navy. As 
a school for officers and seamen, they were never 
surpassed. Almost all their captains rose to high 
distinction, and a list of well-known flag-officers 
may be traced in connexion with them, such as, 
perhaps, was never formed by any other service of 
tlie sanrie extent. Nothing equals the animating 
duties' of a cruising frigate squadron. The vigi- 
lance in hovering on the enemy's coast, or sweeping 
over the seas around it ; the chase, by a single ship 
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dttached to observe a sugpicicHis stranger, or by the 
whole squadron to overtake an enemy ; the oeca* 
sional action ; the boai^-attacks ;--**-service Bke this 
gives constant life to a sailor. In a line^of-battle 
ship, with the perfection of discipline, there is less 
demand for individual enterprise, and fewer of the 
opportunities which fit the crews for exploits where 
all depends on rapidity and daring. On the other 
hand, a single cruiser wants the stimulus supplied 
by constant emulation. But in a squadron, all the 
ships vie with one another ; and the smartest of 
them, herself always improving, gives an example, 
and a character to the whole. 

In the middle of April, 1794, Sir J. B. Warren 
sailed from Portsmouth in the Flora, with the 
Arethnsa, Concorde, Melampus, and Nymphe. At 
daylight on the 23d, befell in with a French squadron 
off the Isle of Bass ; the Eugageante, Pomone, and 
Resolue, frigates ; and the Babet, 22 gun corvette. 
The enemy, who were standing to the north-west, 
made sail on perceiving the British squadron ; the 
Commodore in I'Engageante being ahead, then the 
Resolue, Pomone, and Babet. Soon after, the wind 
shifted two points, from S. S. W. to south, giving 
the British the weather-gage, and preventing the 
enemy from making their escape to the land. 

Outsailing her consorts, the Flora came up with 
the enemy at half-past six ; and giving the Babet a 
passing broadside, stood on and attacked the 
Pomone. The Pomone was at that time by much 
the largest frigate ever built, being only one hun- 
dred tons smaller than a 64 gun ship, and carrying 
long 24 pounders on her main-deck. The Flora 
being only a 36, with 18 pounders, was a very 
unequal match for this powerful ship, which soon cut 
her sails aud rigging to pieces, shot away her fore- 
topmast, and left her astern. The Melampus, 
which, notwithstanding her endeavours to close, was 

7* 
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Still far to windward on the Pomone'g quarter, now 
fired on her, but unavoidably at too great a distance 
to produce any material effect, though the heavy 
guns of the enemy inflicted on her a greater loss than 
was sustained by any other ship in the squadron. 
The Arethusa, which had previously cannonaded 
the Babet, while she was pressing on to overtake 
the frigates, soon came up with the Pomone, closed 
her to windward, and engaged her single-handed, 
and within pistol shot, till she struck. The Flora, 
in the meantime, took possession of the corvette. A 
short time before the close of the action, the Pomone 
took fire, but her crew succeeded in extinguishing 
the flames. At half-past nine, the Arethusa shot 
away her main and mizen-masts, and compelled her 
to surrender. 

As soon as the enemy struck, the Commodore, in 
the full warmth of his feelings, wrote to Sir Edward 
a short and expressive note : — 

" My Dear Pellew — I shall ever hold myself 
indebted, and under infinite obligations to yon, for 
the noble and gallant support you gave me to-day. 
" God bless you and all yours. 

Your most sincere. 

And affectionate friend, 

J. B. Warren." 

He then made signal for a general chase. Both 
the Flora and Arethusa were too much crippled 
to follow immediately, though the latter in a very 
short time repaired her damages sufficiently to enable 
her to make sail ; and the Nymphe, to the great 
mortification of all on board, was so far astern from 
the first, that she was never able, with all her 
exertions, to take any part in the action. But the 
Concorde, commanded by Sir Richard Strachan, by 
superior sailing, came up with the Resolue ; when 
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the French Coin0¥)dore, in TEngageante, coming to 
assist bis consort. Sir Richard brought his new 
opponent to dose action, and took her. The 
Resolae escaped. It is remarkable that this frigate 
was attacked and compelled to submit by Sir R» 
Strachan, in November, 1791, for resisting the search 
of some vessels which were carrying stores to Tippoo 
Saib ; and that she was afterwards taken by the 
Melampus. 

The squadron carried their prizes into Portsmouth. 
The Commodore was honoured with a red ribbon, a 
most unusual distinction for a service of this extent, 
and which he often said Sir Edward Pellew had 
mainly contributed to place on his shoulder. Sir J. 
Warren's acknowledgments were not the only flat- 
tering notice which Sir Edward received. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty sent him a letter, dated on 
the third day after the action : — 

• 

" Dear Sir — I have but a moment to acknow- 
ledge your letter, which I have received this morning, 
with infinite pleasure ; and to say, that I am ex- 
tremely happy the same success and honour attend 
you in the Arethusa as in the Nymphe. I shall be 
very glad to see you while you are refitting, as soon 
as your leg will permit it, and which, I am happy to 
hear, is only a sprain. 

I am, dear sir, ^ 

Your very faithful, humble servant, 

Chatham." 

From Lord Howe, the commander-in-chief on the 
station, then just about to sail on the cruise which 
proved in its result so honourable to himself and his 
country, he received the following letter : — 

"The Charlotte, St. Helens, 28th April, 1794. 

" Sir — I had already desired Sir John Warren, 
before the receipt of your favour of this day's date, to 
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present my congratulationi oo the very distinguished 
saccess which has attended your late undertaking. 
The superiority of the Pomone adds much to the 
credit of it ; although the event has not surpassed 
the confidence I should have entertained of it, if I 
could have been apprized of the opportunity before 
the action commenced. 

'*I am much obliged by the communications 
which have accompanied your letter ; and remain, 
with sentiments of particular esteem and regard, 

Sir, 
Tour most obedient, humble servant, 

Howe." 

On the 23d of August following, the squadron, 
now consisting of six frigates, which had sailed from 
Falmouth on the 7th, chased the French frigate 
Volontaire, and the corvettes Alerte and Espion, 
into the Bay of Audierne, a large bay immediately 
to the 'southward of Brest, having the promontory 
at the south entrance of that harbour, the Bee du 
Raz, for its northern, and Penmarck Point for its 
southern extremity. Four of the squadron chased 
the frigate on shore near the Penmarcks, where she 
was totally wrecked. The corvettes took shelter 
under the batteries, where they were driven on shore 
and cannonaded by the Flora and Arethusa, until 
their n^sts fell, and great part of their crews escaped 
to the land. The boats of the Arethusa were now 
ordered to set them on fire ; but when it was found, 
on boarding them, that many of their wounded could 
not be removed with safety. Sir Edward contented 
himself with taking out the rest of the prisoners, 
leaving the wounded to the care of their friends on 
shore, and the stranded corvettes, which were already 
bilged, to their fate. L'Espion was afterwards got 
ofi" by the enemy. 

The state of the Channel was at this time very dif- 
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ferent from what it had been a few months before*^ 
The enemy^s cruisers, which iheo were almost in 
possession of it, could now scarcely leave their ports 
without being taken. While the frigates swept the 
Channel, spreading themselves to command a very 
extensive range of view, it was difiBcult for an enemy 
to elude their vigilance. Chasing in different direc* 
tions, to take advantage /of e\^ry change of wind,, 
and to circumvent him in every manoeuvre^ it was 
almost impossible for him, once seen, to escape their 
pursuit. 

The services of the western squadron led the Ad- 
miralty to increase the force, and divide the com- 
mand ; and the second squadron was given to Sir 
Edward Pellew. On the 21st of October, at day- 
break, the Arethusa, with the Artois, Captain Nagle; 
Diamond, Sir Sidney Smith ; and Galatea, Captain 
Keats, fell in with the French frigate Revolutionaire, 
eight or ten miles to the westward of Ushant, the 
wind being off the land. The squadron gave chase, 
and the Commodore took the most weatherly course, 
observing, that if the French captain were a seaman, 
the prize would fall to himself, for his only chance of 
escape was by carrying a press of sail to windward. 
Instead of this the enemy kept away; and the Artois 
overtook, and brought her to action. After they 
had been closely engaged forty minutes, the Diamond 
came up ; but Sir Sidney Smith, with .that chivalrous 
feeling which marked his character, would not allow 
a shot to be fired, saying, that Nagle had fought his 
ship well, and he would not diminish the credit of 
his trophy. But when the enemy did not imme- 
diately surrender, he said that she must not be allowed 
to do mischief, and ordered a broadside to be ready. 
Then, taking out his watch, he continued, '* We'll 
iiUow her five minutes ; if she do not then strike^ 
we'll fire into her." He stood with the watch in his 
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bendy and jast before tbe time expired, tbe French 
colours came down. 

Captain Nagle was deservedly knighted for his 
gallantry. Tbe prize, which had been laanched 
only six mouths, was one hundred and fifty tons 
larger than any British-built frigate, and superior 
to any captured one, except the Pomone. She had 
a furnace for heating shot, which the enemy had 
used in the action. She was commissioned by the 
Commodore's early friend, Captain Francis Cole, 
and attached to the squadron. It would have added 
to the interest Sir Edward felt when he took posses- 
sion of this very beautiful ship, could behave known 
that she was to close her career in the navy under 
his second son, at that time a child. She was taken 
to pieces in 1 822, at Plymouth, after having been 
paid off by the Hon. Captain Fleetwood Pellew, 
who had commanded her for tbe preceding four 
years. 

On the 22d of December, when Sir Edward's 
squadron was at anchor in Falmouth, the Channel 
fleet being at Spitbead, and a large outward-bound 
convoy waiting for a fair wind at Torbay, an Eng« 
lish gentleman, who had just escaped from L'Orient, 
ai^rived at Falmouth in a neutral vessel, and report- 
ed to Mr. Pellew, the Collector of the Customs, the 
important fact that the Brest fleet had just been 
ordered to sea. H^ had received the information 
from the naval commandant at L'Orient, and a line- 
of-battle-ship in that port, Le Caton, was to join 
the force. Sir Edward was immediately sent for by 
his brother, and the very important information they 
received appearing certain, it was deemed necessary 
that Sir Edward should communicate it in person to 
the Admiralty, and send advices from the nearest 
post-towns on the road, to the admirals at Plymouth 
and Portsmouth, as well as to the senior officer at 
Torbay. He went off express the same afternoooi 
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accompanied by the marine officer of the Arethnsa, 
now Colonel Sir Richard Williams, E.C.B., Com- 
mandant of the division of marines at Portsmouth, 
and arrived in London on the 24th, at that time an 
almost unexampled despatch.* 

The object of the French fleet in potting to sea 
at so unusual a season, was most probably to strike 
a severe blow at British commerce, by intercepting 
the convoy from Torbay ; and in this there is every 
reason to believe they would have succeeded, but for 
the timely information of their intended cruise, and 
die prompt measures which were taken in conse- 
quence, for the wind became fair that night. It was 
one of those events which so frequently occur in his- 
tory, and as often in private life, where important 
consequences depend upon some accidental, or to 
speak more properly, providential circumstance, 
which yet is unavailing, unless improved by judg- 
ment and energy. 

When Sir Edward made his communication to the 
Admiralty, Earl Spencer observed, that the first step 
was to send advices without delay to the Admirals at 
Plymouth and Portsmouth. *<That," replied Sir 
Edward, '* has been already attended to* I sent 
despatches from Exeter and Salisbury." '' Then, 
sir," said a junior Lord, apparently with displea- 
sure, ** you have left nothing for the Admiralty to 
do." — " Except," interposed Lord Spencer, " to 
get the British fleet to sea with as litde delay as 
possible." 

* A trifling incident occurred in this journey, which may, perhaps, 
deaerre to be mentioned. In going down a hill, two or three miles be- 
yond Axminster, both leaders fell, and the night being very cold, for the 
wind had set in strons from the eastward, a ring, on which he set par- 
ticular value, dropped from Sir Edward's finger, as he was getting mto 
die carriage again. He was vexed at the loss ; but the road being very 
dirty, and the night dark, it was useless then to seek it. He therefore 
tore a bush from the hedge, and left it where the carriage had stopped : 
and ordering the postboys to draw up at the next cottage, he knocked 
up the inmates, and promised them a rewaitl if they found it. To his 
frreat pleasure, the expedient proved successful, and the ring was de- 
liverea to him on his return. 
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The Board directed Sir Edward to retiirn to Fal- 
mouth, and proceed without delay to reconnoitre 
Brest. Daring his absence, Sir J. B. Warren had 
arrived with his frigates ; and a squadron, consisting 
of the Pomone, Arethusa, Diamond, Galatea, and 
Concorde, sailed from Falmouth on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, and arrived off Ushant on the following morn- 
ing. The Diamond, commanded by Sir Sidney 
Smith, was sent ahead to reconnoitre, and the squa- 
dron followed. A line-of-battle-ship was seen at 
anchor in Bertheaume Bay on the evening of the 
4th. The Diamond persevered in working up 
through the night, end at eight next morning was 
seen returning to the squadron. 

Sir Sidney reported that he had completely re- 
connoitred Brest at day light, and ascertained that 
the enemy's fleet was at sea. On his return, he was 
under the necessity of passing very near the French 
74, but having disguised his ship with French 
colours, and a bonnet rouge at her head, he went 
boldly under the enemy's stern, and hailed her in 
French. She was the ship from L'Orient, Le Caton, 
which had been obliged to return to port disabled ; 
and her pumps were going as she lay at anchor. 
Sir Sidney gave the name of his own ship as La 
Surveillante; and having offered assistance, which 
was declined, he took leave, and made sail for the 
squadron. 

The enemy's fleet, thirty-five sail of the line, thir- 
teen frigates, and sixteen smaller vessels, had put to 
sea towards the end of December. Some of them 
were driven back by a gale, but the fleet continued 
to cruise until the end of January, when they were 
obliged to return to port, with the loss of five ships.* 

* The Revolutionaire, 110, wrecked Dec. 24, on the Mingan rock, 
near Breet; the Neuf Thermidor, 80, Scipion, 80, and Superbe, 74, 
foundered in a heavy gale on the 28th of January ; and the Neptune, 
74, wrecked in Audieme Bay. 
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Tke aqnadron having cActed tbeiv prineipiil' 
^Igeel, avrived off FalmcHUb) and landed diespatche^ 
on the ftili. They afterwards continiied their cruise' 
UDtfl tlBe22d, when they returned lo port. 

Sk Edward now left the Arethusa, and joined the 
bdefatigaUe^ one of three 64 gun ships which had 
lately been cat down to heavy frigates. One part 
of the plan was to reduce their masts and rigging in 
proportion to the diminished size of their hulls. AU 
of then, proved slow and unmanageable ships, and 
Sir Edward^ who had satisfied himself of the cause- 
of die feUuEe, applied to the Navy Board for per- 
mission to alter the Indefatigable. The Comptroller 
of the Navy was muck offended at the request, 
denying that the plan of the Navy Board had failed ; 
and when Sir Edward alluded to the notorious 
inefficiency of the ships, he said that it arose entirely 
from faulty stowage of the ballast and hold; They 
panted, mutually dissatisfied ; and Sir Edward ap- 
pealed immediately to Lord Spencer, who, a short 
time beibre, had been placed at the head of the 
Admiralty. This nobleman showed every desire to 
meet Sir Edward^s wishes, but expressed very great 
reluctance to involve himself in a difference with the 
Navy Board ; and requested him to arrange the 
affair, if possible, himself. H^ accordingly attempted 
it; but finding no disposition to meet his views, he 
at length declined the appointment, saying that he 
would not risk bis credit by commanding a worth- 
less ship. This brought the question to a point ; 
and he was allowed to alter the Indefatigable 
according to his own plans. They were entirely 
successful, for she became an excellent sailer, and a 
most efiicient ship. 

Sir Edward was remarkably accurate in judging 
of a ship's qualities. For this he was probably 
indebted to the practical knowledge of ship-building 
which be acquired, when he assisted to constructthe 

8 
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squAdron on Lak^ Cbiaraplaioy and to his very close 
intimacy with Lieutenant Schanck, an enthusiast OQ 
the subject, and who always regarded . him with 
peculiar pride and attachment, as a pupil of his own* 
The general knowledge which he thus obtained, 
could not fail to be improved in the course of his 
own service. Many illustrations may be given of 
the correctness of his opinion in this respect. The 
Bordejais, a French cruiser taken by the Revolu* 
tionaire, carrying 24 guns on a flush deck 149 feet 
long, was bought into the service, and commissioned 
by Captain Manby. She was one of the faistest and 
most beautiful vessels ever seen, but so dangerons, 
that she was called in the navy, '* the coffin." Sir 
Edward saw her alongside the jetty at Plymouth, 
and pointing out to her commander the cause of her 
dangerous character, recommended the means of 
guarding against it. His advice was always acted 
upon, and the Bordelais survived ; while two other 
captured sloops of war, the Railleur and Trompeuse, 
built after her model, but on a reduced scale, foun- 
dered with their crews on the same day. When the . 
10 gun brigs were introduced into the service, he 
condemned them in the strongest terms ; and being 
asked what should be done with those already built, 
he replied, *' put them M together, and bum them, 
for they will drown their crews." His prediction 
has been too correctly fulfilled in the fate of these 
vessels, of which six have been missing in the packet- 
service in six years and a half, with two hundred and 
fifty people ; a loss the more distressing, since only 
one of the post-office packets, and that not a regular 
one, had foundered within all memory. At a much 
later period, when the beautiful Caledonia, the most 
perfect ship of her class, was about to be made the 
victim of an experiment, he implored, but unfortu- 
nately in vain, that she might be spared. 

The Indefatigable sailed from Falmouth on her 
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first cntise on the 2d of March ; and in the following 
week, the squadron captured fifteen out of a convoy 
of twenty-five vessels, which had taken shelter among 
the rocks of the Penmarcks. On the 7th of May, 
«he had a most narrow escape from shipwreck. The 
extraordinary circumstances connected with the 
accident, are best told in the language of one of the 
officers. 

**In the summer of 1795, the Indefatigable, when 
cruising ofi* Cape Finisterre, fell in with Admiral 
Waldegrave's squadron of line-of-battle ships, and 
the Concorde frigate. The admiral made signal 
for the Indefatigable and Concorde to chase a. small 
strange suil running along shore. All sails- were 
soon set, royals, top-gallant studding-sails, &c., the 
wind being northerly, and the water as smooth as 
glass. At noon, -Mr. George Bell, acting master, 
was in the act of crossing from the starboard gang- 
way to the quarter-deck, to report twelve o'^clock to 
the captain, who was looking over the larboard 
quarter-deck hammocks at the land, and strange 
sail, when he suddenly heard a rumbling noise, as if 
a topsail-tie had given way, and the yard was coming 
down. He looked aloft, but saw nothing amiss, and 
then perceived that the ship was aground. Mr. Bell 
instantly sprang into the main-chains, and dropped 
the hand-lead over. Only eighteen feet water was 
on the rock, the ship drawing nineteen and a half 
feet abaft. There were twelve and fourteen fathoms 
under . the bow and stern, consequently she hung 
completely in the centre. Sir Edward, whose 
judgment in moments of danger was always so correct 
and decisive as never to have occasion to give a 
second order, immediately directed some of the mala- 
deck guns to be moved, and the ship's company to 
sally her ofi* the rock* This fortunately succeeded. 
The ship fell over heavily, and started into deep 
water, with five feet water in her hold. Signal of 
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^gtte$$ waft now made to the flag^thipt and tiie 
Admiral ordered the iDdefatigable to proceed to 
LkboD to repaiTt and the Concorde to accompniiy 
HS to tiie moatb of the Tagnt . We arrived on the 
third .day after the accident. So serioas was die 
leak, that the men could not quit the pumps fat a 
laomenty and only a good ship's company sttcfa » 
we had, could have kept the ship afloat* 

''On the evening of our arrival, the Unglisb 
consul sent on board a number of Portogvese, t» 
relieve the crew. Early next monnng, (having the 
morning watch,) I observed all these people leave the 
pumps. It was a saint's day, and they wonld not 
worie. I ran into the captain's cabin to state the 
circumstance; he in a moment came out in hit 
dressing-gown, with a drawn sword, chased the 
Portuguese round the gangways and forecastle, made 
them to « man lay in at the pumps, and kept them at 
it till the pumps sucked. 

''In order to ascertain whether both sides of the 
ship had been injtired, Sir Edward resolved to ex« 
amine the bottom himself; and to the astonishment 
and admiration of every body who witnessed this 
heroic act, he plunged into the water, thoroughly 
examined both sides, and satisfied himself that the 
Starboard side only had been damaged. This saved 
much time and expense ; for had not Sir Edward 
hasarded the experiment, the apparatus for heaving 
down must have been shifted over. The Indefati>« 
gable was docked on her arrival at Plymouth, early 
in August, and it then appeared how accurately he 
bad described the injury. She had twenty-seven of 
her floors and first futtocks broke, and the Portu- 
guese, in repairing her, had put in seventeen feet of 
main-keel. The frame of a regular built frigate 
could not have stood the shock. 

'' A few days after the submarine inspeodon, the 
gunroom officers invited Sir Edward to duiner» to 
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cmntnemorate the ]9th of June, the Nymphe's 
action, on board the Principe Real, a Portuguese 80 
gun ship, used as a hulk by the Indefatigable's crew, 
while their ship was repairing. In the evening, 
some of the crew took Sir Edward on their shoulders, 
carried him all over the hulk, and swore they would 
make him an admiral/' 

In her next cruise, the Indefatigable nearly lost 
her gallant captain. On the 31st of August she 
had strong gales and squally weather, the wind fly- 
ing round from W. by S. to N.E. S.E. and S.W. 
In the afternoon the weather moderated. The ship 
had been hove to under a close-reefed main-topsail, 
with the top-gallant yards down, the sea running 
very high, and the ship pitching much. It was 
Sunday, and the captain was at dinner with the offi- 
cers, when a bustle was heard on deck. He ran in- 
stantly to the poop, and saw two men in the water, 
amidst the wreck of a six-oared cutter. One of the 
tackles had unhooked, through a heavy sea lifting 
the boat, and the men had jumped into her to secure 
it, when another sea dashed her to pieces. The cap- 
tain stepped into the gig, which was carried over the 
stem above the cutter, and ordered it to be lowered ; 
and though his officers urgently dissuaded him from 
so dangerous an attempt, he determined to hazard 
it. At this moment the ship made a deep plunge 
afi, the boat was stove, and the captain left in the 
water. He was much hurt, and bled profusely, for 
he was dashed violently against the rudder, and his 
nostril was torn up by the hook of one of the tackles. 
But bis coolness and self-possession did not forsake 
him, and calling for a rope, he slung himself with 
one of the many that were thrown to him, and cheer- 
fally ordered those on board to haul away. As 
soon as possible, the jolly-boat, with an officer 
and crew, was hoisted out from the booms, and fortu- 
nately saved the men. 

8» 
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This was the third time within the present year 
that Sir £dward had risked his life to save others. 
While the ship was being fitted out, he had been in- 
strumental in saving two lives at Point Beach. A 
short time before she sailed, and while she was lying 
at Spithead, the coxswain of one of the cutters fell 
overboard. The captain ran aft, and was instantly 
in the water, where he caught the man just as he 
was sinking. Life was apparently extinct, but hap- 
pily it was restored by the usual means. Perhaps no 
man has oftener distinguished himself in this man- 
ner ; but the splendour of one act of heroism and 
humanity leaves all the others in the shade. 

On the 26th of January, 1796, when the Indefati- 
gable was lying in Hamoaze, after having been 
docked, the Dutton, a large East Indiaman, employed 
in the transport service, on her way to the West 
Indies, with part of the 2d, or Queen's regiment, 
was driven into Plymouth by stress of weather. She 
had been out seven weeks, and had many sick on 
board. The gale increasing in the afternoon, it was 
determined to run for greater safety to Catwater ; 
but the buoy at the extremity of the reef off Mount 
Batten having broke adrift, of which the pilots were 
not aware, she touched on the shoal, and carried 
away her rudder. Thus rendered unmanageable, 
she fell off, and grounded under the citadel, where 
beating round, she lay rolling heavily with her 
broadside to the waves. At the second roll she 
threw all her masts overboard together. 

Sir Edward and Lady Pellew were engaged to 
dine on that day with Dr. Hawker, the excellent 
vicar of Charles, who had become acquainted with 
Mr. Pellew when they were serving together at Ply- 
mouth as surgeons to the marines, and continued 
through life the intimate and valued friend of all the» 
brothers. Sir Edward noticed the crowds running 
to the Hoe, and having learned the cause, he sprang 
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out of the carriftge, and ran off With the rest* Ar- 
rived at the beiicbt he taw at once that the loss of 
nearly all on board, between five and six hundred^ 
was inevitable, without some one to direct them* 
The principal officers of the ship had abandoned 
their charge, and got on shore just as he arrived on 
the beach. Having urged them, but without suc-^ 
cess, to return to their duty, and vainly offered re^- 
wards to pilots and others belonging to the port tO 
board the wreck, for all thought it too hazardous to 
be attempted, he exclaimed, 'Uhen I will go myself!'' 
A single rope, by which the officers and a few others 
had landed, formed the only communication with 
the ship ; and by this he was hauled on board through 
the surf. The danger was greatly increased by the 
wreck of the masts, which had fallen towards th^ 
shore ; and he received an injury on the back, which 
confined him to his bed for a week, in consequence 
of being dragged under the mainmast. But dis- 
regarding this at the time, be reached the deck, 
declared himself, and assumed the command. He 
assured the people that every one would be saved, 
if they quietly obeyed his orders ; that he would 
himself be the last to quit the wreck, but that he 
would run any one through who disobeyed him. 
His well known name, with the calmness and energy 
he displayed, gave confidence to the despairing mul« 
titude. He was received with three hearty cheers, 
which were echoed by the multitude on shore ; and 
his promptitude at resource soon enabled him to find 
and apply the means by which all might be safely 
landed. His officers in the meantime, though not 
knowing that he was on board, were exerting them- 
selves to bring assistance from the Indefatigable: 
Mr. Pellowe, first lieutenant, left the ship in the barge^ 
and Mr. Thompson, acting master, in the launch i 
but the boats could not be brought alongside th^ 
wreck, and were obliged to run for the Barbican. 
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A small boat, belonging to a merchant vessel, way 
more fortunate. Mr. Edsell, signal midshipman to 
the port admiral, and Mr. Coghlan, mate of the ves- 
sel, succeeded, at the risk of their lives, in bringing 
her alongside. The ends of two additional hawsers 
were got on shore, and Sir Edward contrived cradles 
to be slung upon them, with travelling ropes to pass 
forward and backward between the ship and the 
beach. Each hawser was held on shore by a num- 
ber of men, who watched the rolling of the wreck, 
and kept the ropes tight and steady. Meantime a 
cutter had with great difficulty worked out of Ply- 
mouth pool, and two large boats arrived from the 
dockyard, under the directions of Mr. Hammings, 
the master-attendant, by whose caution and judg- 
ment they were enabled to approach the wreck, and 
receive the more helpless of the passengers, who 
were carried to the cutter. Sir Edward^ with his 
sword drawn, directed the prpceedings, and pre- 
served order, a task the more difficult, as the soldiers 
had got at the spirits before he came on board, and 
many were drunk. The children, the women, and 
the sick were the first landed. One of them was only 
three weeks old, and nothing in the whole transac- 
tion impressed Sir Edward more strongly, than the 
struggle of the mother's feelings before she would 
intrust her infant to his care, or afforded him more 

Pleasure than the success of his attempt to save it. 
Text the soldiers were got on shore ; then the ship's 
company ; and finally. Sir Edward himself, who was 
one of the last to leave her. Every one was saved, 
and presently after the wreck went to pieces. 

Nothing could equal the lustre of such an action, 
except the modesty of him who was the hero of it. 
Indeed, upon all occasions, forward as he was to 
eulogize the merits of his followers, Sir Edward was 
reserved almost to a fault upon every thing connected 
with his own services. The only notice t^iken of the 
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Ditdom, ill die journal of the Indefatigable^ k the 
abort sentence: — *^ Sent two boat^ to the assistance 
of a ship on shore in the Sound ;" and in bis letter 
to Vtce^Adfoiral Onslow, who bad hoisted his flag at 
Plymouth a day of two before, be throws hiknielf 
almost out of sight, and ascribes the chirf merit to the 
offiterswho directed the boats: — 

''Dear Sir — ^I hope it happened t6 me this 
afternoon to be serviceable to the unhappy suffers 
OB board the Dutton ; and I have much satisfactioli 
in saying, that every soul in ber was taken out befolHS 
I left her, except the first mate, boatswain^ and third 
mate, who attended the bauiiiig ropes to the shor^ 
and thQT eased me on shore by the hawse)r. It is 
not possible to refrain speaking in raptures of thib 
bandsoiae conduct of Mr. Hemtnings, th<e master- 
attendant, who, at the imminent risk of his life, saved 
hundreds, if I had not hurt ftiy le^, and beeti other- 
wise much bruised, I would have waited ofi yoa$ 
but hope this will be a passable excu^ 
I am, with respect^ 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 

£d» PeLLew* 

"Tbftrtday evenitig.*^ 

Services performed in the sight of thousands eould 
not thus be concealed. Praise was lavished upon 
him frtnn every quartei*. The corporation of Ply- 
mouth voted him the freedom of the town. Th^ 
merchants of Liverpool presented him with a valuable 
service of plate. On the 5th of March following, he 
was created a baronet, as Sir Edward Pellew, of 
Treverry, and received for an honourable au^menta*- 
doa of his afmd, a civic wreath, a stranded ship fbf 
ft crest, and the motto, << Deo adjuvatite Fortnna 
tequftl^r." Thii motto, so mode^it^ koA not l&si 
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expressive of his own habitnal feeling, was chosen by 
himself, in preference to one proposed, which was 
more personally complimentary. 

Appreciating Mr. Coghlan's services, and de- 
lighted with the judgment and gallantry he had 
displayed, Sir Edward offered to place him on his 
own quarter-deck. It is unnecessary to add that 
the career of this distinguished officer has been 
worthy of his introduction to the navy. 

On the 9th of March, the Indefatigable sailed 
from Falmouth, with the Revolutionaire, Argo, 
Amazon, and Concorde. On the 21st, the Inde- 
fatigable gave chase to three corvettes, one of which 
she drove on shore, and destroyed. On the 1 3th of 
April, they fell in with the French frigate I'Unite, on 
her way from I'Orient to Rochforte, with the go- 
vernor's lady, Madame la Large and her family on 
board, as passengers. The Revolutionaire, which 
viras Ordered to chase in shore to cut off the enemy 
from )the land, came up with her a little before mid- 
night. Captain Cole hailed the French captain, and 
urged him repeatedly to submit to a superior force ; 
but the enemy refusing to strike, he poured in two 
destructive broadsides. He was preparing to board, 
the frigates at the time running ten knots, when the 
French ship surrendered. She had suffered very 
severely from the fire of the Revolutionaire, without 
having been able to make any effectual return. Sir 
Edward sent the passengers to Brest in a neutral 
vessel, and finding that one of the junior officers of 
the prize was a son of M. la Large, he took the 
young man's parole, and allowed him to accompany 
his mother. 

With his official communication to the Admiralty, 
which accompanied Captain Cole's account of the 
action, he wrote a private letter to the First Lord, 
and another to the Earl of Chatham. It was his 
practice through life thus to strengthen an interest 
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fior hb officers in every possible quarter, and it was 
one, though not the only cause, of his remarkable 
success in obtaining promotion for so many of them. 
His letters on this occasion, though they display the 
warmth of private friendship, are not stronger than 
he was accustomed to write for others whose only 
claim upon him was that which every deserving 
officer has to the patronage of his commander. The 
following is the letter to Lord Spencer : — 

'* Mt Lori>— I have much pleasure in informing 
ypur Lordship of the capture of the French frigate 
rUnite, of thirty-eight guns, and two hundred and 
fifty-five men; and I have more in conveying to 
your Lordship, my sense of Captain Cole's merit 
upon the occasion. Nothing could be more decided 
than his conduct ; and his attack was made with so 
much vigour and judgment, that a ship of very 
superior force to 1' Unite must have rewarded his 
gsdlantry. To his extreme vigilance and zeal, the 
squadron are indebted for this prize. It is not 
improper for me to say, that on all occasions I have 
found much reason to respect Captain Cole as a 
skilful and brave officer, and I rejoice in the oppor* 
tnnity of bearing testimony to his merit." 

To the Earl of Chatham, with whom^he was 
intimate, he wrote in a more familiar strain : 

<< Mt Dear Lord — ^Much as I dislike breaking 
in upon your time, I cannot resist the pleasure of 
repeating to you the good fortune of my friend, 
Frank Cole, who was the fortunate man among us 
in taking PUnite, alias la Variante. There are few 
things, my Lord, that could raise my friend either in 
your opinion or mine ; but one cannot but rejoice 
on finding our expectations realized. 

** I am satisfied that nothing could be better con- 
ducted than Frank's ship upon this occasion, or 
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worage wore coolly HsphyeA ; a proof of wbidi> 
was strongly exhibited in his conversatioit witb a 
vaunting Frenchman, boasting of his own strength, 
and threatening the vengeance of bis partner* It 
will not be advancing too much when I say, that a 
ship of far superior force must have shared the same 
fate. The French commander complains bitterly of 
Cole's taking such advantages as his superior skill 
afforded him«> The Revolutionaire is muckimproved 
since her mainmast was moved, and you will believe 
her, my Lord, always in good order. I have with 
itifinite pleasure given my testimony of Frank to 
Lord Spencer, and I doubt not but your Lordship 
will give him a lift in the same quarten" 

Captain Cole, though his career had been less 
brilliant than that of his friend since they parted, bad 
gained most flattering distinction. His high cha* 
racter as an officer, and his reputation for peculiar 
correctness of conduct, added perhaps to his more 
than common advantages in person and manners, 
had obtained for him the honour of being selected, 
with the late Sir Richard Keats, to have the particular 
charge of his present Majesty, when he first entered 
the navy, being made lieutenants of the watch in 
which the Prince was placed. He was introduced 
by his royal pupil to the Prince of Wales, who said 
of him, *' they may talk of a cockpit education, and 
cockpit manners ; but a court could not have pro- 
duced more, finished manners than those of your 
friend, Captain Cole* The friendship between Sir 
Edward aqd himself had continued from their boyr 
hood, and they cherished for each other, the affection 
and confidence of brothers. He died at Plymouth 
in 1799. A little before his death. Sir Edward, who 
had just returned from a cruise, came to see him for 
the last time. " Now," said the expiring officer, 
*^ I shall die more happy, since I have been permitted 
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to see once again the dearest of my friends :'* and 
when Sir Edward at length tore himself from the 
room, nnable to control his feelings any longer, a 
barst of grief, on returning to the mother and sisters 
of Captain Cole, prevented him for a considerable 
lime from regaining sufficient composure to quit the 
affecting scene. 

On the morning of the 20th of April, the frigates 
were lying-to off the Lizard, when a large ship 
was seen coming in from seaward, which tacked as 
soon as she perceived them, and stood off without 
answering the private signal. The Revolutionaire 
and Argo were ordered by signal to proceed to port 
with the prize, and the others to make all sail in 
chase, the wind being off the land. Towards even- 
ing, the Concorde and Amazon had been run out of 
sight, but the Indefatigable gained upon the chase, 
which made the most strenuous efforts to escape, and 
was manoeuvred with no common ability. She was 
the 40 gun frigate Virginie, one of the finest and 
fastest vessels in the French marine, and commanded 
by Captain Jacques Bergeret, a young officer of 
the highest character and promise. The Virginie 
was one of the fleet of Villaret Joyeuse, when ten 
months before, Cornwallis, with five sail of the line, 
and two frigates, effected his justly celebrated retreat 
from thirty French men-of-war, of which twelve were 
of the line. On this occasion, Bergeret attacked 
the Mars, with a spirit and judgment which gave 
full earnest of his future conduct. 

Finding that the British frigate outsailed her on 
the wind, the Virginie bore away ; but the Indefati- 
gable continued to gain on her, and at a little before 
midnight, came up within gun-shot, and took in 
royals and studding-sails, having run one hundred 
and sixty-eight miles in fifteen hours. The Virginie 
fired her stern-chasers, occasionally yawing to bring 
some of jber broadside guns to bear, but without 
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material ttteci ; and the two ships, still rniwing under 
a press of canvass, came to actioa. The Indefali* 
gaUe bad only one broadside«guii more tbau her 
opponent ; but her sise, and very heavy sietal, gave 
her an irresistible soperiority. Seven of the Vir- 
ginie^s people were killed at one of the quarter-deck 
guns, which struck such a panic in those around 
them, that it was with difficulty they could be in* 
duced to return to their quarters. Yet Bergeret 
fought his ship with admirable skill and gallantry, 
and maintained a very protracted action, coustaalty 
endeavouring to cripple the Indefatigable's rigguig. 
Sir Eldward had a very narrow escape. The mizen- 
top-roast was shot away, and falling forward, it dis- 
abled the main-yard, and came down on the splin« 
ter-netting directly over his head. Happily, the 
netting was strong enough to bear the wreck. 

It was an hour and ttiree-quarters from the com* 
mencement of the action, when, the Virginte's mizen* 
mast and maintop-mast being shot away, the Inde* 
fktigable unavoidably went ahead. In addition to 
her former damage, she had lost her foreyard and 
gaff, and her rigging was so much cut, that she was 
unable immediately to shorten sail. The Virginia 
was completely riddled. Some of the Indefatiga- 
ble's shot had even gone 'through the sailroom, and 
out at the opposite side of the ship. She had four 
feet water in her hold, and more than forty of her 
crew were killed and wounded. Yet she attempted 
to rake her opponent as she was shooting ahead, 
and had nearly sucjpeeded in doing so. 

While the Indefatigable was reeving fresh braces, 
the other frigates came up, having been enabled to 
make a shorter distance by the altered course of the 
combatants during the chase. On their approach, 
the Virginie fired a lee-*gun« and hauled down her 
light ; and being hailed by the Concorde, replied» 
<* We must surrender, there are sq maay of you : wo 
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Strike to the frigate ahead.'* A more brave and 
skilful resistance is scarcely afforded by the annals of 
the war ; and the officerVho thus defends his ship 
against a very superior force, may challenge more 
honour than would be claimed by the victor. 

A boat was sent from the Indefatigable for the gal- 
lant prisoner, who was deeply affected at his misfor- 
tune, and wept bitterly. He inquired to whom he 
had struck; and being told. Sir Edward Pellew, 
*^ Oh !" he exclaimed, '' that is the most fortunate 
man that ever lived ! He takes every thing, and 
now he has taken the finest frigate in France." 

Bei^ret was for some time the honoured guest 
of Sir Edward and his family, and the British go- 
vemment considered him an officer of sufficient cha- 
racter to be offered in exchange for Sir Sidney Smith, 
who had been made prisoner at Havre just before. 
They sent him to France on his parole, to effect this 
obfect ; but his application not being successful, he 
i^etiimed to England. Two years after. Sir Sidney 
Smith escaped, and the British government, with a 
feeMng most honourable to themselves, set Bergeret 
nnconditionally at liberty. Thus do the brave and 
good, in challenging the respect of their enemies, 
contribute to soften the rigours of war, and to create 
a better feeling between hostile nations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

France having at length obtained internal quiet, 
and a settled government under the Dirtctory, and 
secured the alliance of Spain and Holland, prepared 
for a decisive blow against Great Britain. The con- 
dition of the British empire was at that time pecu- 
liarly critical. Of her allies, some had joined the 
enemy, and the others had proved unequal to resist 
him. In the East, the most powerful of the native 
princes were preparing to subvert her authority^ At 
home, Ireland was organized for rebellion ; and Eng- 
land herself contained a strong revolutionary party, 
checked, indeed, by the energy of the government^ 
and still more by the excellent disposition of the peo- 
ple,'but prepared to rise in formidable activity, when- 
ever the successes of the enemy should enable then 
to declare themselves. 

Well acquainted with all her difficulties^ the 
French government hastened to take advantage of 
them. Through the summer and autumn of 1706i, 
a powerful fleet was equipped at Brest, to land an 
army on the shores of Ireland ; after accomplishing 
which, a squadron of eight sail of the line was to be 
detached to India, where its support would probably 
encourage the hostile state to an immediate and 
general war. Its prospects were the more promising, 
as the armies of two of the native princes were offi- 
cered by Frenchmen. As for Ireland, that was 
regarded as a country of which they had only to take 
possession ; and the well known feeling of a consi-* 
derable part of the inhabitants warranted the most 
sanguine hopes of the invader. 
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The bistary of Ireland affords a melancholy, bat 
most instrnctive lesson^ pre-eminent as that unhappy 
country has been, at once for natural and political 
advantages, and for misery, turbulence, and crime* 
A government to command the obedience of the 
people by its firmness, and their confidence by a 
marked consideration for their feelings and welfare ; 
a gentry, united with them as their leaders, pro- 
tectors, and friends ; and a church, winning them to 
a purer faith by the unobtrusive display of benefits 
and excellences ; all these blessings might have been 
its own. But by fatal mismanagement, the gentry, 
those of them who remained, were viewed as the 
garrison of a conquered country, by the multitude, 
who were taught to feel themselves a degraded caste* 
The church became identified in their minds with all 
that they most complained of; and the faith for 
which they suffered was doubly endeared to them. 
Thus the instruments for their deliverance confirmed 
their thraldom, and what should have won affection, 
aggravated their enmity. 

If there were a mistake beyond all this, it was 
that of expecting peace from concessions extorted by 
violence, and calculated only to give increased 
power to the enemies of existing institutions. Lord 
Exmouth held a very decided opinion upon this point, 
and foresaw that strong coercive measures would 
become necessary in consequence. He well knew 
how feeble would be the restraint imposed by any 
conditions contemplated by the advocates of change; 
and in allusion to the remark of a nobleman of the 
highest rank, who had expressed a belief that he 
would think differently, when he saw the securities 
which would accompany the concessions — ^* Securi^- 
ties !" he said, ** it is all nonsense ! I never vet could 
see them, and I never shall." While the question 
was in progress, he wrote — «*The times are awful, 
when the choice of two evils only is left, a threatened 
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rebellion, or the surrender of our Consthation, by 
the admission of Catholics into parliament and aJI 
offices. I think even this will not satisfy Ireland. 
Ascendency is their object. You may postpone, 
and by loss of character parry the evil for a short 
space ; but not long, depend upon it. You and I 
may not see it, but our children will, and be obliged 
to meet the struggle man to man, which we may 
now shirk.' By God alone can we be saved from 
such consequences; may He shed his power and 
grace upon us as a nation !" 

The political being every where dependant on the 
religious creed, a country where Popish superstitions 
prevail will always contain two parties, hostile upon 
principle to a free and constitutional government. 
The multitude, who have surrendered the right of 
private judgment upon the most engrossing subject, 
lose the disposition to exercise it upon matters of 
inferior importance ; and become dangerous instru- 
ments in the hands of designing characters. A party 
will be found among them, whose penetration can 
detect the mummeries of imposture, but not perceive 
the claims of religion ; and who, as they throw off 
allegiance to God, revolt at any exercise of human 
authority. Political privileges, the strength of a 
nation, where the intelligence and morals of the 
people support the law, will in such a country give 
power to rebellion, and impunity to crime. A 
government paternal in vigour as in kindness ; the 
control of a firm authority, supreme over all influence, 
to maintain order, to leave no excuse for party, to 
protect the peaceable, promptly to suppress all 
resistance to the law, and to give to the demagogue 
only the alternative between obedience and rebellion, 
will be required not more for the safety of the state, 
than for the welfare of the misguided people. 

When the progress of the French revolution en- 
gaged the attention of Europe, there was no country 
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where it was regarded with greater interest than in 
Ireland. The Papists hoped from it the opportunity 
to overthrow Protestant supremacy ; and the Liberals 
hailed the triumph of their own principles. Emissa- 
ries were sent to France, who represented that 
nothing was wanting to secure the independence of 
Ireland, but a regular army for a rallying point ; 
and France, hoping to give a fatal blow to her most 
formidable enemy, and to gain a valuable province 
for herself, readily promised the aid required, and as 
soon as her own distracted condition would allow, 
hastened to fulfil her engagement. 

The auxiliary force which the rebel delegates 
deemed sufficient, was fifteen thousand men ; but an 
army of at least eighteen thousand was provided, 
commanded by that determined republican and dis- 
tinguished officer. General Hoche, who had very 
recently succeeded in suppressing the revolt in La 
Vendee. Vice-Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, defeated 
by Lord Howe on the 1st of June, was selected to 
command the fleet, but a misunderstanding having 
arisen between him and the General, he was super- 
seded by Vice-Admiral Morard de Galles. 

The Minister of Marine, M. Truguet, whose able 
arrangements seemed to have anticipated and pro- 
vided for every difficulty, had intended that the 
descent should be made in Octoberj or at latest by 
the beginning of November ; but the General having 
preferred to embark the whole army at once, it was 
delayed for the arrival of Rear-Admirals Richery 
and Villeneuve ; ofwhom the first, with seven sail of 
the line and three frigates, was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to come up from Rochefort, and the other was 
expected with five sail of the line from Toulon. The 
secret of the enemy's intentions was so well kept, that 
England had to conjecture the destination of the 
armament, and it was doubted to the last whether 
its object was Ireland, Portugal, or Gibraltar. In 
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this uncertainty, a principal division of the Channel 
fleet, under Lord Bridport, remained at Spidiead ; 
Sir Roger Curtis, with a smaller force, cruised to the 
westward ; and Vice- Admiral Sir John Colpoys was 
stationed off Brest, at first with ten, but afterwards 
with thirteen sail of the line. Sir Edward Pellew, 
with a small force of frigates, latterly watehed the 
harbour. 

About the middle of November, Sir R. Curtis 
returned to port, and soon after, M. Richery sailed 
from Rochefort, and entered Brest on the 11th of 
December. Sir E. Pellew, who had necessarily 
retired on his approach, immediately sent off two 
frigates with despatches, the Amazon to England, 
and the Phoebe to Sir J. Colpoys. On the 15tb, 
he stood in with the Indefatigable, and though chased 
by a seventy-four and five frigates, stationed in 
Bertheaume Bay, he persisted in watching the port 
as usual. In the afternoon he saw the French fleet 
leave the road of Brest, and immediately sent back 
the Phoebe to the AdmiraL The enemy anchored 
between Camaret and Bertheaume Bays, in front of 
the goulet, or entrance into Brest road. 

Knowing how much depended on his vigilance. 
Sir Edward had watched Brest with the most 
anxious attention. The wind blew generally from 
the eastward, at times so strong, that the line-of- 
battle ships would be under a close-reefed maintop- 
sail and reefed fore-sail ; and the weather was in- 
tensely cold : yet he went every morning to the 
mast-head, where he would remain making his ob- 
servations for a considerable part of the day, one of 
the older midshipmen being usually with him. " Well 
I remember," writes one of his oflicers, " that on 
being one day relieved to go down to my dinner, I 
was obliged to have some of the maintop-men to 
help me down the rigging, I was so benumbed with 
the intense cold : yet the captain was there six or 
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seven hours at a time, without complaining, or taking 
any refreshment." 

On the 16th, the wind being from the eastward, 
the French fleet, forty-four ships, of which seventeen 
were of the line, and thirteen frigates, got finally 
under way, not waiting the arrival of Villeneuve. 
The Admiral purposed leaving Brest by the southern 
entrance, the Passage du Raz, between the Bee du 
Raz and the Saintes. By taking this course, and 
by so timing his departure as to clear the land just 
at nightfall, he hoped to elude the vigilance of the 
British fleet ofi'Ushant, whose usual cruising ground 
was not more than six or seven leagues to leeward. 
But through the delays inseparable from getting a 
large and encumbered fleet to sea, it was four o'clock 
before all the ships were under sail ; and as night 
was fast closing in, and the wind becoming variable, 
the Admiral determined not to attempt the narrow 
and dangerous passage be had fixed on, but to steer 
for the open entrance in front of the harbour, the 
Passage d'Iroise. Accordingly, he altered his own 
course, and made signal for the fleet to follow ; but 
neither was generally observed, and the greater part 
of the ships, as previously directed, entered the 
Passage du Raz. The Admiral, therefore, sent a 
corvette into the midst ofthem, to call their attention 
to his own ship, which continued to fire guns, and 
display lights to mark the change in her course. 
By this time it was quite dark, and many circum- 
stances increased the enemy's confusion. The 
Seduisant, seventy-four, ran on the Grand Stevenet, 
a rock at the entrance of the Passage du Raz^ where 
she was totally lost that night, with nearly seven 
hundred of her people. Her guns, and other signals, 
prevented those of the corvette from being attended 
to ; and the Indefatigable, which kept close to the 
French Admiral, made his signals unintelligible to 
ihe fleet. 
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Sir E. PeUew had stood in that morning with 
Indefatigable and Revolationaire, and at noon came 
in sight of the enemy* At a quarter before five, 
wihen they had all got under way, he sent off Captaia 
Cofo to the Admiral, and remained with his own 
ship to observe and embarrass their movements. 
With a boldness which must have astonished them, 
accustomed though they had been to the darii^ 
manner in whidi he had watched their port ; under 
easy sail, but with studding-sails ready for a start, 
if necessary, he kept as close as possible to the 
French Admiral, often within half-gun-shot ; and as 
that officer made signals to his fleet, he falsified 
them by additional guns, lights, and rockets. At 
half-past eight, when the French ships were observed 
coming round the Saintes, he made sail to the north- 
west, with a light at each mast-head, constantly 
making signals for Sir J« Colpoys, by firing a gun 
every quarter of an hour, throwing up rockets, and 
burning blue lights. At midnight, having received 
no answer, he tacked, and stood to the southward 
until six o'clock. Still seeing nothing of the Admiral, 
though t^e had sailed over all his cruising ground, 
he sent off the Duke of York, hired armed lugger, 
to England, with despatches, intending to remain 
with the Indefatigable, and take part in the expected 
battle. But reflecting on the importance of con- 
veying the information quickly to England, with the 
uncertainty of its being carried safely by so small a 
vessel ; and assured that the Revolutionaire, which 
he had again spoke that morning, would not fail to 
meet Sir J. Colpoys, he gave up the hope of distinc- 
tion to a sense of duty, and made sail for Falmouth. 
He arrived late in the evening of the 20th. 

If Liord Bridport had been waiting at Falmouth, 
with discretionad powers. Sir Edward having been 
instructed to communicate directly with him, he might 
have sailed early on the 21st, and found the enemy 
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lA Baotry Bay, where, perhaps, not a ship would 
bave escaped bim. It is, however, to be remembered, 
that as the destination of the French armament was 
ttokuown to the last, the Admiralty might very 
properly determine that he should receive his final 
uistructions from themselves, and therefore would 
keep the fleet at Spithead for the convenience of 
ready communication. 

Oo the 25th, Lord Bridport got under way. The 
enemy bad arrived four days before, and if the 
weather had allowed the troops to land, the most 
complete naval victory would have been too late to 
save the country. Five of the heaviest ships were 
disabled before they could leave the harbour. The 
Prince missed stays, and fell on board the Sana 
PareiL The Formidable ran foul of the Ville de 
Paris ; and the Atlas grounded. Four of these 
were three*deckers, and the other was one of the 
finest 80 gun ships in the service. When at length 
part of the fleet reached St. Helens, a shift of wind 
kept the rest at Spithead ; and the Admiral could 
not put to sea till the 3d of January. The baffled 
enemy was then returning, and seven of his ships 
bad actually arrived in Brest two days before the 
British sailed from Portsmouth to pursue them. 

How Sir J. Colpoys missed the enemy may appear 
extraordinary. The explanation which every cir- 
eumstance tends to confirm, is, that he was restrained 
from attacking them by his instructions, his force 
being intended only for a squadron of observation : 
for though the enemy's fleet, as it actually sailed, 
wiwld have given him an easy victory, there was 
atlways reason to believe that it was much too strong 
for his force. Exclusive of the five sail which were 
hottrly expected from Toulon, there were twenty-fcmr 
line-of-battle ships in Brest, and there was no reason 
to coaclude but that the greater part, if not the whole 
of them, were to sail with the expedition. As the 
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' . Others were less fortunate. The Tort«e frigate, 
two corvettes, and four transports were taken* The 
SurveiUante frigate was wrecked, and a transport 
foundered in the bay ; and a third frigate, 
rimpatiente, was driven on shore near Crook* 
haven. The sailors determined to secure for 
themselves alone the means of escape, leaving the 
troops to their fate* Where such a feeling could 
exist, the discipline required for their own safety 
was not likely to be found ; and all perished but 
'seven, who were saved chiefly by the ezerdons of 
the people on shore* 

Part of tlie fleet, after having been blown out of 
the bay, steered for the Shannon, which had been 
fixed on as a rendezvous in the event of separation ; 
but they were too few to attempt a landing, and 
after waiting for a short time in hope ofreinforce^ 
ments, they found it necessary to return* 

The Fraternity, with the two commanders-in- 
chief, continued to beat against an easterly gale 
till the 29th, when the wind became fair for the 
bay* Standing towards it, she fell in with the 
Scevola, rase, in a sinking state, with the Revolution, 
74, engaged in taking out the people* She assisted 
to save them, and the two ships continued their 
course towards Ireland, hoping to fall in with so 
many of the fleet as might enable them still to make 
a descent* But next day not having seen any of 
them, and their provisions becoming short, they 
steered for France. On the 8th of January, they 
were very near eleven of their ships, which they 
would presently have joined, but as they altered 
their course, to avoid two British frigates, the 
Unicorn and Doris, which at the time were actaaUy 
being chased by the French* Next day they again 
fell in with the frigates, and on the morning of the 
10 th they were chased -by Lord Bridport's fleet» 
from which they narrowly escaped. On the 14kh 
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they entered Rocheforti the last of the retnrning 
ships. 

Such was the fate of an expedition, in which 
nothing was neglected which foresight could sug- 
gest, and nothing wanting which ability could 
snpply ; whose fortune attended it until success 
might be deemed secure, and whose defeat was 
attended with circumstances too extraordinary to 
be referred to common causes. History records 
no event, not attended by direct miracle, in which 
God's providence is more strikingly displayed. 
The forces of atheism and popery had joined to 
overthrow a nation, the stronghold of Christian 
truth, and the bulwark of Protestant Europe. In 
this, so emphatically a holy war, no earthly arm 
was allowed to achieve the triumph. Human 
agency was put aside, and all human defences 
prostrated ; and then, when the unresisted invader 
touched the object of his hope, the elements were 
commissioned against him. That the vigilance of 
a blockading force should be so eluded, and that 
unusual misfortunes should prevent a fleet from 
sailing until nothing remained for it to do : that the 
enemy's two commanders should be separated from 
their force when it sailed, and afterwards prevented, 
by so many well-timed casualties from rejoining it : 
that when the fleet had actually arrived in the 
destined port, half should be blown out to sea again, 
before they could anchor, and the rest driven from 
their anchors before they could land the troops : 
that the returning ships should be prevented from 
meeting their commanders : and that every disap- 
pointment should just anticipate the moment of 
success : — such a combination of circumstances it 
were folly and impiety to ascribe tp any thing less 
than the hand of God. 

A victory would have saved the country, but it 
wottld not have afibrded such ground for assured 
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eonfideBce in her fature trials* Tbis deUvtranct 
was a pledge of protection through the terrible 
struggle of the next twenty years ; wbeo, long dis- 
appointed in her hopes, and at length deserted by 
ber last ally, England still matntaioed her good cause 
with a firmness more honourable to her chaTacter» 
than even the unrivalled triumph she achieved.*— 
It remsuns a pledge, that amidst all dangers, she 
may perform her duty as a Christian country, in 
full reliance upon God's blessing ; or, should the 
greatness of her trials confound all human resources, 
that she may wait in quietness and confidence for 
God's deliverance. 

It was Sir Edward Pellew's fortune, as he had 
been prominent in the services connected with the 
sailing of this armament, to mark the return of it by 
a battle, the only one fought, and equally singular 
in its circumstances, and appalling in its results- 
He put to sea with the Indefatigable and Amazon 
on the 22d, and supposing the enemy to have gone 
to the southward, cruised ofi* the Capes Ortugal 
and Finisterre until the 11th of January. On the 
2d, the Amazon carried away her main-topmast, and 
on the lltb, in a squall, the Indefatigable sprung 
her main-topmast and topsail-yard, and was obliged 
to shift them. Returning towards the Channel, on 
the 13th of January, at a little past noon, the strips 
being about fifty leagues south-west of Ushant, and 
the wind blowing hard from the westward, with 
thick weather, a sail was discovered in the north- 
west Sail was made in chase, and by four o'clock, 
the stranger, at first supposed to be a frigate, as she 
bad no poop, was clearly made out to be a French 
two-decker. . 

The enemy's ship, the Droits de I'Homme, con^ 
manded by Commodore, ^i^devant Baron Lacrosse) 
was one of those which had proceeded to the Shan- 
noQf after having been blown out of Bantry Bay* 
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She was the flag-ship of Rear- Admiral Boavet, bnt 
this officer, according to a frequent practice of 
French Admirals, had embarked in a frigate.— • 
Oteneral Humbert, who commanded one of the expe* 
ditions to Ireland in 1798, had taken his passage in 
her. That morning she had arrived within twenty- 
five leagues of Belleisle, and as the weather appeared 
threatening, she stood to the southward, fearing to 
approach nearer to the shore. Early in the after- 
noon she saw two large ships at a short distance to 
windward, probably the Revolution and Fraternite, 
but not waiting to ascertain their character, she made 
sail from them to the south-east. At half past three, 
she first discovered on her lee bow the two frigates, 
which had observed her three hours before, and were 
now steering a course nearly parallel to her own, 
to cot her off from the land. 

The wind had now increased to a gale, and the 
sea was fast rising. At half-past four, the enemy 
carried away her fore and main-topmasts in a heavy 
squall. At three-quarters past five, the Indefatiga- 
ble came up with her, and having shortened sail to 
close-reefed topsails, poured in a broadside as she 
crossed her stern. The enemy returned it from 
some of the upper deck guns, and by showers of 
musketry from the troops, of which there were nearly 
a thousand on board. So close were the ships, that 
some of the Indefatigable's people tore away the 
enemy's ensign, which became entangled in the mizen 
lagging* ^he Indefatigable then tried to pass 
ahead, and gain a position on the enemy's bow, but 
the line-of-battle ship avoided this, and attempted, 
bat without success, to lay the frigate on board, 
actually graung the Indefatigable's spanker-boom. 

The British frigate engaged the line-of-battle ship 
single-handed for more than an hour, before her con- 
sort, which was several miles astern when the action 
commenced, coold get up to assist her. At length, 
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reaching the enemy, the Amazon ponred a broadside 
into ber quarter, and then, with the Commodore^ 
maintained the engagement until about half-past 
seven, when the Indefatigable found it necessary to 
repair her rigging, and both frigates shot ahead. 

At a little past eight, the frigates renewed the 
action, and placing themselves one on either bow of 
the Droits de I'Homme, raked her alternately. The 
seventy-four brought her guns to bear upon one or 
the other of her antagonists as well as she could, 
and occasionally attempted, but without success, to 
close. At half-past ten, her mizen-mast was ' shot 
away, when the frigates changed their position^ and 
attacked her on either quarter. Soon after, she 
began to fire shells. The gale continued all night, 
with a very heavy sea, and the violent motion of the 
ships made the labour of the crews most excessive. 
On the main-deck of the Indefatigable, the men 
were often to the middle in waters Some of her guns 
broke their breechings four times ; others drew the 
ringbolts, and from some the charge was obliged to 
be drawn after loading, in consequence of the water 
beating into them. But under these most trying 
circumstances, the crew did their duty nobly. The 
Amazon, being a smaller ship, experienced still 
greater difficulties than the Indefatigable. She 
emulated her consort most gallantly, and suffered a 
greater loss. Her masts and rigging were very 
much damaged ; her mizen-topmast, gaff, spanker- 
boom, and maintopsail-yard being entirely shot 
away ; the main and foremast, and the fore and 
main-yards wounded in several places by large shot ; 
many of her shrouds, stays, and backstays shot 
away, besides those which had been knotted and 
stoppered in the action ; all her spare cordage was 
expended in reeving running rigging, and she had 
three feet water in the bold. The loss of men in 
both ships .was remarkably smaU. The Amaaon bad 
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Aree killed, and fifteen badly wounded; and the 
Indefatigable, though she had so long fought the 
8eventy*four single-handed, had only her first lien<* 
tenant and eighteen men wounded ; twelve of them 
slightly, and the two worst cases from accidents* 
The enemy had suffered very much. Her lower 
deck guns were nearer the water than is usual in 
line-of-battle ships, and in consequence of the heavy 
sea, she could use them only occasionally. From 
this cause, as well as from the excellent positions 
maintained by the frigates, and her drippled state 
through the latter part of the action, she could make 
but a very unequal return to their fire. More than 
a hundred of her people were killed, a severe loss, 
yet small compared to what it must have been, from 
the crowded state of her decks, and the unprece- 
dented length of the action, if the darkness, the 
heavy gale, and the consequent motion of the ships, 
had not made the firing slow, and the aim uncertain. 
It was nearly eleven hours from the commence- 
ment of the action, when Lieutenant Bell, who was 
quartered on the forecastle, and who had kept the 
ship's reckoning through the night, satisfied himself 
that they were near the French coast, and ordered 
one or two sailors to keep a good look-out. One 
of these men thought he saw land, and reported it to 
his officer; who, perceiving it distinctly, went aft 
and told the captain. Immediately the tacks were 
hauled on board, and the Indefatigable stood to the 
southward, after making the night signal of danger 
to the Amazon, which with equal promptitude, wore 
to the northward. The enemy, who did not yet 
see the danger, thought they had beaten off the fri- 
gates, and poured a broadside into the Indefatiga- 
ble, the most destructive she had yet received. 
Seven shot struck her hull, the three lower masts 
were wounded, and the larboard main-topmast 
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shrouds were all cut away close to the smibgs of 
the eyes at the mast-head. It required extraordinary 
activity and coolness to save the top-mast, the loss 
of which, at that time, would have made that of the 
ship inevitable. Under the direction of Mr* Gage, 
who immediately sprang aloft, the captain of the 
maintop cut away the top-gallant-yard ; while Mr. 
Thomson, acting master, got up the end of a hawser, 
which he clinched around the mast-head. Thus they 
saved the main-topmast, and probably prevented 
the mainmast itself from being sprung. Mr. Gaze, 
who received a master's warrant a few weeks after, 
continued with Lord Exmouth to the last day of his 
command. He was master of the fleet in the Medi* 
terranean, and it was he who carried the Qoeen 
Charlotte in such admirable style to her position at 
Algiers. 

. None at this time knew how desperate was their 
situation. The ships were in the Bay of Audierne, 
close in with the surf, with the wind blowing a heavy 
gale dead on the shore, and a tremendous sea roll*- 
iog in. To beat off the land would have «been a 
difficult and doubtful undertaking for the best and 
most perfect ship. The Indefatigable had four feet 
water in the hold, and her safety depended on her 
wounded spars and damaged rigging bearing the 
press of sail she was obliged to carry ; while the 
cfew, thus summoned to renewed exertion, were 
already quite worn out with fatigue. The fate of 
the other ships was certain ; for the Amazon had all 
her principal sails disabled, and the Droits de 
PHomme was unmanageable. 

The Indefatigable continued standing to the 
southward, until the captain of the mizen-top gave 
the alarm of breakers on the lee bow. The ship 
was immediately wore in eighteen fathoms, and she 
stood to the northward till half-past six, when land 
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was again seen close ahead on the weather bow, 
with breakers under the lee. Running again to the 
sottdiward, she passed the Droits de I'Homine, lying 
on her broadside in the surf, at the distance id aboal 
a mile, but without the possibility of giving the 
smallest assistance. Her own situation, indeed, was 
almost hopeless ; and Sir Edward Pellew hims^ 
was deeply affected, when, all having been done 
which seamanship could accomplish, he could only 
commit to a merciful Providence the lives of his gal^- 
lant crew, all now depending upon one of the many 
accidents to the m^ts and rigging which there was 
so aaach reason to apprehend. Happily, the sails 
stood well ; the Indefatigable continued to gain by 
every tack; and at eleven o'clock, with six feet 
wai^ in her hold, she passed about three-quarters of 
a mile to windward of the Penmarcks ; enabling her 
officers and men, after a day and night of incessant 
exertion, at length to rest from their toil, and to bless 
God for their deliverance. 

She had scarcely bent new topsails and foresail, 
the others having been shot to pieces, when two large 
ships were seen at some distance ahead, crossing her 
course, and standing in a direction for I'Orient^ 
One of them was at first supposed to be the Amazon, 
of which nothing had been seen since the close of 
the action, and the extent of whose damages was not 
at all suspected. The other was considered^to be a 
French frigate, and Sir Edward gave orders to make 
sail in chase. But the olSicers represented to him 
that the crew, entirely exhausted by the unparalleled 
length of the action, and by their subsequent labours, 
were quite incapable of further exertion ; that their 
ammunition was very short, scarcely a cartridge 
filled, and every wad expended. Had the French 
frigate been alone, this would have been a subject for 
much regret; for she was the Fraternite, with the 
two commanders-in-chief, and all the treasure of the 
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expeditioD on board ; but her consort was the 74 
gQB ship Revolution* 

The Amazon struck the ground about ten minutes 
after she had ceased firing. Her crew displayed the 
admirable discipline which British seamen are accus* 
tomed to maintain under such circumstances ; more 
creditable to them, if possible, than the seamanship 
which saved the Indefatigable. From half-past five 
until nine o'clock, they were employed in making 
rafts, and not a man was lost, or attempted to leave 
the ship, except six, who stole away the cutter from 
the stern, and were drowned. Captain Reynolds 
and his ofEicers remained by the ship until they had 
safely landed, first the wounded, and afterwards every 
man of the crew. Of course they were made prisoners, 
but they were treated well, and exchanged not many 
months after. 

Conduct like that of the Amazon's people in their 
hour of extreme danger — and it is nothing more 
than British seamen commonly display in the same 
situation — ^makes an Englishman proud of his coun- 
try. Nor should it be fgrgotten, for it exalts the 
feeling of patriotism and honest pride, that a man* 
iof-war's crew at that time was made up, in part, of 
the lowest characters in society. What, then, must 
be the strength and excellence of that moral feeling 
in England, which can display itself thus nobly 
where it would be the least expected! The fact 
conveys an impressive lesson ; for if the intelligence, 
decision, and kindness, which, with few exceptions, 
characterize our sea-officers, can efiect such happy 
results where they operate on the most unpromising 
materials, it is clear that whatever faults the lower 
classes in England display must be attributed, in a 
great degree, to the neglect or misconduct of tliose, 
whose station in society, as it gives the power, 
imposes the duty to guide them. 

The fate of the Droits de THomme presents an 
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iwfal contrast indeed to that of the Amaioii. She 
saw the land soon after the frigates hauled off, and 
after hopeless attempts, first to avoid it, and after- 
wards to anchor, she struck the ground almost at the 
same moment as the British frigate. The main-mast 
went overboard at the second shock : the fore-mast 
and bowsprit had fallen a few minutes before, in her 
attempt to keep off the land. When danger was first 
seen, the crew gave an alarm to the English prisoners 
below, of whom there were fifty-five, the crew and 
passengers of a letter-of-marque, which the Droits 
de I'Homme had taken a few days before : " Poor 
English, come up quickly ; we are all lost !" Pre* 
sently the ship struck on a bank of sand, nearly 
opposite the town of Plouzenec. Cries of dismay 
were now heard from every part. Signals of distress 
were fired, and several of the guns hove overboard. 
Many of the people were soon washed away by the 
waves, which broke incessantly over her. At day- 
light the shore was seen covered with spectators, but 
ttey could afford no assistance. In the meantime 
the stern was beaten in by the sea, and no provisions 
or water could afterwards be obtained. 

At low water an attempt was made to reach the 
shore, but two boats, which were brought alongside, 
drifted away, and were dashed to pieces on the rocks, 
A small raft was constructed to carry a hawser to 
the shore, by the aid of which it was hoped that 
preparations might be completed for safely landing 
the people. A few sailors having embarked on it, 
the rope was gradually slackened to allow it to drift 
to land ; but some of these people being washed 
away, the rest became alarmed, cast off the hawser, 
and saved themselves. After ^ second unsuccessful 
attempt with a raft, a petty ofiicer attached a cord to 
his body, and tried to swim on shore ; but he was 
Boon exhausted, and would have perished, but that 
he was hauled back to the ship. 
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On tbe second dsy, at low water, an EngUdi 
ei^tun and eight other prisoners launched a small 
boat smd landed safely. Their success justly re^* 
stored confidence to tl\e mnltitude, proving, as it did* 
bow easily all might be saved, if proper means were 
quietly adopted. But discipline and order wena 
wanting ; and attempts made without judgment, and 
without concert, ended in the loss of all who made 
them* 

Perishing with cold, and thirst, and hunger, &r 
the ship, her stern now broken away, no longer 
afforded shelter from the waves, and they had tasted 
nothing since she struck, the unhappy crew saw a 
tibird day arise upon their miseries. Still the gale 
continued, and there was no prospect of relief from 
the shore. It was now determined to construct a 
large raft, and first to send away the surviving 
wounded, with the women, and children, in a boat 
which remained. But as soon as she was brought 
alongside, there was a general rush, and aboat a 
hundred and twenty threw themselves into her* 
Their weight carried down the boat ; next moment 
an enormous wave broke upon them, and when the 
sea became smoother, their corpses were seen floating 
all around. An officer, Adjutant-General Renter, 
attempted to swim on shore, hoping that a know* 
ledge of their condition might enable the spectators 
to devise some means for their deliverance. He 
plunged into the sea and was lost. 

'* Already nearly nine hundred had perished," 
says Lieutenant Pipon, an officer of the 63d regi* 
ment, who was on board a prisoner, and who after- 
wards published the dreadful story,* ^'when the 
fourth night came lyith renewed terrors* Weak, 
distracted, and wanting every thing, we envied die 
fate of those whose lifeless corpses no longer needed 

• 

* Naval Cfaronicle, V(4. viii. p. 467. 
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WBOteamnce. The sense of hunger was already losti 
bat a parching diirst consamed our vitals* Recourse 
was bad to wine and salt water, which only increased 
the want. Half a hogshead of vinegar floated np^ 
and each had half a wine-glassfulL This gave a 
momentary relief, yet soon left us again in the same 
state of dreadful thirst. Almost at the last gasp, 
every one was dying with misery : the ship, which 
was now one-third shattered away from the stern, 
scarcely afforded a grasp to hold by, to the exhausted 
and helpless survivors. The fourth day brought 
with it a more serene sky, and the sea seemed to 
subside ; but to behold, from fore-and-aft, the dying 
ia all directions, was a sight too shocking for the 
feeling mind to endure. Almost lost to a sense of 
humanity, we no longer looked with pity on those 
who were the speedy fore-runners of our own fate, 
«uid a consultation took place to sacrifice some one 
to be food for the remainder. The die was going 
to be cast, when the welcome sight of a man-of-war 
brig^ renewed our hopes. A cutter speedily followed, 
and both anchored at a short distance from the 
wreck. They then sent their boats to us, and by 
means of large rafts, about a hundred and fifty, of 
near four hundred who attempted it, were saved by 
the brig that evening. Three hundred and eighty 
were left to endure another night's misery, when, 
dreadful to relate, above one-half were found dead 
next morning." 

Commodore Lacrosse, General Humbert, and 
three British infantry officers, prisoners, remained in 
the wreck till the fifth morning ; and all survived : 
so great is the influence of moral power to sustain 
through extreme hardships. .The prisoners were 
treated with the utmost kindness, and in considera- 
tion for their sufferings, and the help they bad 
afforded in saving many lives, a cartel was fitted out 
by order of the French Government to' send them 

11 
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honei withont ransom or excfaange. Tbey nmred 
M Plymouth on the 7th of March following. 

The Admiralty awarded bead-money to the 
frigates for the destr action of the Droits de PHomme* 
As there were no means of knowing her complement 
with certainty. Sir Edward wrote to Commodore 
Lacrosse to request the information, telling him that 
it was the practice of his Government to award a 
certain sum for every man belonging to an enemy's 
armed vessel taken, or destroyed. The Commodore 
answered, that the Droits de I'Homme had been 
neither taken nor destroyed, but that the ships had 
fought like three dogs till they "all fell over the cliff 
together. Her crew, with the troops, he said, was 
sixteen hundred men. 

The gallant captain of the Amazon, one of the 
earliest and closest friends of Sir Edward Pellew, 
perished at length by a not less distressing shipwreck. 
At the end of 1811, being then a Rear- Admiral, he 
was returning from the Baltic in the St. George, a 
ship not calculated to remain so late on such a 
station. After having received much damage in a 
former gale, she was wrecked on Christmas-day, as 
well as the Defence, which attended her to afford the 
assistance she required ; and only eighteen men were 
saved from the two line-of-battle ships. Rear*- 
Admiral Reynolds and his captain remained at their 
post till they sunk under the inclemency of a northern 
winter ; when, stretched on the qaarter-deck, and 
hand in hand, they were frozen to death together. 
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CHAPTER Vl. 

In less than four years, Sir Edward had fought 
as many severe actions ; and the number of his 
successes is even less remarkable than the very small 
loss with which he generally obtained them. Against 
the Cleopatra, indeed, where he engaged a superior 
and skilful opponent with an inexperienced crew, he 
suffered much ; but he lost only three men in taking 
the Pomone, and none in his actions with the 
Virginie, and the Droits de PHomme. The same 
impunity continued to attend him ; for not a ddzea 
were killed on board his own ships, through all the 
rest of his life.* Results so uniform, and applying 
to so long a period, cannot be ascribed to accidental 
causes. 

By bis seamanship, his example, a strictness which 
suffered no duty to be neglected, and a kindness 
which allowed every safe indulgence, he would 
quickly bring a ship's company to a high state of 
discipline. In the language of an officer who served 
with him for almost thirty years : — ** No man ever 
knew better how to manage seamen. He was very 
attentive to their wants and habits. When he was 
a captain, he personally directed them ; and when 
the duty was over, he was a great promoter of 
dancing and other sports, such as running aloft, 
heaving the lead, be, in which he was himself a 
great proficient. He was steady in his discipline, 
and knew well the proper time to tighten or relax* 

* Quiberon Bay, one killed in the boats ; landing at Ferrol, none : 
Batavia Roads, one killed in the boats ; Griessee, none ; skirmishes off 
Toulon, one killed by aecident ', Algiers, eight« 
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He studied much the character of his men, and could 
soon ascertain whether a man was likely to appre- 
ciate forgiveness, or whether he could not be 
reclaimed without punishment. During the whole 
time he commanded frigates, his men had leave in 
port, one third at a time, and very rarely a desertion 
took place." 

His quick and correct judgment, which at once 
saw how an object could be attained, was seconded 
in the hour of trial by a decision which secured every 
advantage. Nothing like hesitation was seen in 
him. " His first order," said an officer who long 
served with him, ^' was always his last ;" and be has 
often declared of himself, that he never had a second 
thought worth sixpence. This would be an absurd 
boast from a common character, but it is an import- 
ant declaration from one whose life was a career of 
enterprise without a failure. Always equal to the 
Occasion, his power displayed itself the more, as 
danger and difficulty increased ; when rising with 
the emergency, his calmness, the animation of lib 
voice and look, and the precision of bis orders, 
would impart to the men that cool and determined 
energy which disarms danger, and commands 
success. 

Not less striking was his influence in those more 
appalling dangers, which try the firmness of a sailor 
more severely than the battle. The wreck of the 
Dutton is a memorable example. At a later period, 
during his command in India, the ship twice caught 
fire, and was saved chiefly by his conduct. On one 
of these occasions, the Culloden was under easy sail 
off the coast of Coromandel, and preparations had 
been made for partially caulking the ship, when a 
pitch-kettle, i which had been heated, contrary to 
orders, on xh^ fore part of the main-deck, caught 
fire, and the people most imprudently attempted to 
extinguish it with buckets of waten The steam 
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blew the flaming pitch all arotiDd ; the oakum 
caught fire, and the ship was immediately in a blaze* 
Many of the crew jumped overboard, and others 
were preparing to hurry out of her, when the pre- 
sence and authority of the Admiral allayed the panic. 
He ordered to beat to quarters ; the marines to fire 
upon any one who should attempt to leave the ship ; 
the yard-tackles to be cut, to prevent the boats from 
being hoisted out ; and the firemen only to take the 
necessary measures for extinguishing the fire. The 
captain, who was undressed in his cabin at the time 
of the disaster, received an immediate report of it 
from an ofiicer, and hastened to the quarter-deck. 
He found the Admiral calmly giving his orders from 
the gangway, the firemen exerting themselves, and 
the rest of the crew at their quarters ; all as quiet 
and orderly as if nothing had been going on but the 
common ship's duty. 

His patronage was exerted to the utmost. The 
manner in which the navy was chiefly manned 
through the war, made this one of the most delicate 
and responsible parts of a captain's care. The 
impress brought into it many whom nothing but the 
strictest discipline of a man-of-war would control, but 
many also who had entered the merchant-service with 
the view and the prospect of rising in it, some of 
whom were not inferior in connexions and education 
to the young gentlemen on the quarter-deck. No- 
thing could be more gratifying to a commander than 
to promote these, as opportunity ofiered, to higher 
stations. Some thousands of them became petty and 
warrant officers in the course of the war; and not a 
few were placed on the quarter-deck, and are found 
among the best officers in the service. Sir Edward 
brought forward many of them ; and his favour has 
been more than justified by their conduct. 

He was particularly attentive to the junior part of 
his crew. A steady person was employed to teach 

II* 
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the ship's boys, and he always had the best schools- 
master who could be obtained for the young gentle- 
men. It was an object much desired to be placed 
'with him : and could he have stooped to make his 
reputation subservient to his interest in this respect, 
henught have secured many useful political con- 
nexions ; but this consideration never seemed to have 
influenced him. Many of his midshipmen had no 
fKend but himself; and rank obtained no immuni- 
ties, but rather a more strict control. He once 
removed from his ship a young nobleman of high 
connexions, and who afterwards became a very 
distinguished officer, for indulging in what many 
would consider the excusable frolics of youth; but 
to which he attached importance, because the rank 
of the party increased the influence of the example : 
nor could he be induced by the young man's friends 
to reconsider his determination. The Duke of 
Northumberland, who had himself known all the 
duties and hardships of service, could appreciate the 
impartial strictness of Sir Edward ; and when he 
determined to send into the navy, first a young man 
whom he patronized, and afterwards his own son, he 
was happy to avail himself of the services of Captain 
Schanck, to place them with such an officer. Act- 
ing upon the same principle, he would allow neither 
of them more than the usual expenses of the other 
midshipmen ; for he said that all who entered a 
public service, whatever their rank, should have no 
indulgences beyond their companions. His sense 
of Sir Edward's conduct was shown in a warm 
friendship, which terminated only with his life. 

In a few weeks after the action with the Droits de 
I'Homme, the mutiny broke out at Spithead, which 
deprived the country for a short time of the services 
of the Channel Fleet. The western squadrons were 
now of peculiar importance, for they became, in fact, 
the protectors of the Channel. The Cleopatra, com^ 
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manded by the late excellent Sir Charles V. Penrose, 
was at Spithead when the mutiny took place ; but 
the good disposition of his crew enabled him with 
admirable address to escape, and she joined Sir 
Edward's squadron at Falmouth. Thence she 
sailed with the Indefatigable and Revolutionaire on 
a craise, in which alji displayed extraordinary exer* 
tion, as, under such circumstances, all felt the neces- 
sity for it. One incident will mark their zeal and 
activity. The Cleopatra carried away her fore-top- 
mast in chase, but replaced it so quickly, that she 
never lost sight of the privateer, which she overtook 
and captured. Several armed vessels were taken ; 
and Sir Edward was careful often to run in with the 
squadron upon different parts of the French coast, 
that he might impress the belief that a considerable 
British force was at sea. 

Undismayed by the failure of their attempt on 
Ireland, the enemy were now preparing for a more 
formidable descent. They equipped a larger fleet 
than before, with a far more numerous army, over 
which they appointed the same able commander: 
and by an agreement with Holland, the Dutch 
fleet in the Texel, under Admiral de Winter, was to 
carry over a second army. This was to be com- 
manded by General Daendels, an officer of great 
ability and decision. Napoleon thought very highly 
of him, and it was a material part of his own plan of 
invasion to send him with thirty thousand chosen 
troops to Ireland. He afterwards became Governor 
of Java, where he acted with an independence which 
awakened the jealousy of his master. Discovering 
this, he wrote to declare that he could hold the 
island against any force which France, or even 
England, could bring against him ; but that to mark 
his devotedness to his emperor, he was ready to 
resign his command, and serve in the French army 
as a corporal. He was Governor of Mons during 
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the invasion of France by the Allied armies ; and be 
boasted to Mr. Pellevr, who spent a few days with 
him after the peace, that an advancing army made a 
considerable circuit to avoid him, and that he held 
the fortress unmolested until Napoleon had abdi-^ 
cated; when he wrote to the Allied Sovereigns, 
asking to whom he should resign it. An invasion 
of Ireland, directed by generals, such as Hoche and 
Daendels, and at a time when the British navy was 
in a state of mutiny, was an event justly to be 
dreaded ; but all these mighty preparations were 
overturned more easily and quietly than the former. 
Every thing was ready ; and General Hoche had 
gone to Holland to make the final arrangements 
with his brother commanders, when the Legislative ' 
Assembly of France quarrelled with the Directory, 
and gained a temporary ascendency. On the 16th 
of July, the new government displaced Vice-Admiral 
Truguet, the able Minister of Marine, and appointed 
M. Pleville le Peley, his successor. . With the usual 
madness of party, the new minister and his employers 
hastened to overturn all that had been done by their 
predecessors. They discharged the sailors, dis- 
mantled the fleet, and even sold some of the frigates 
and corvettes by public auction. When the Direc- 
tory regained their power, September 4th, after an 
interval of only six weeks, they found that the pre- 
parations which had cost them so much time and 
treasure to complete, were utterly destroyed. In 
the following month, Admiral Duncan annihilated 
the Dutch fleet, and thus the proposed expedition 
was baffled at every point. Were a history of Eng- 
land written with due regard to the operations of 
Divine Providence, in deliverances and successes 
efiected not by human wisdom, or human strength, 
what cause would it aflford for unbounded gratitude, 
and for unbounded confidence ! 
While the enemy were fitting out this armament. 
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Sir tEdward was again employed to watdi liie 
harbour of Brest ; a service which he perronned so 
much to the annoyance of the French commander^ 
that he sent a squadron to ride at single anchor in 
Bertheaame bay, to prevent the frigates from recon- 
tioftring the port. This squadron ceased the Inde^ 
fetigable and her consorts repeatedly, imt whhovt 
beii^ able to bring them to action, or to drive them 
from their station. Once, however, a frigate nar- 
rowly escaped capture. The Cleopatra was he- 
calmned close inshore, with the Indefatigable about 
two miles to seaward, and another frigate between 
them, ^en a light air rose, and freshened off the 
land. The French ships slipped, and bringing the 
breeve with them, neared the Cleopatra; and a 
frigate actually succeeded ki cutting off her retreat, 
while a seventy-four was fast coming up. Just then, 
when the capture of the Cleopatra seemed inevitable, 
the Indefatigable made the well-knovrn signal for a 
fleet, by letting fly the sheets, and firing two guns in 
quick succession. Ushant being on her weather 
bow, the enemy naturally supposed, as was intended, 
that the British fleet was coming up from behind the 
island; and putting about immediately, hastened 
back to their anchorage. A similar description is 
understood to have been practised successfully by 
the Phaeton, during the celebrated retreat of Corn* 
wair» ; nor is it in either case an imputation upon 
the enemy, that they should readily take alarm, 
when they knew that a British fleet was cruising 
near them. 

Early in August, the Indefatigable, after a short 
stay in England, was again at her station off Brest ; 
and Sir Edward, having carefully observed the port, 
and fully satis6ed himself of the state of the French 
fleet, returned to Falmouth on the 14th, and on the 
36th, joined Lord Bridport at Torbay. At this 
time, he offered to conduct an attack which, had it 
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been made, and with success, would have transcended 
the most briUiaot results of naval enterprise. The 
weakness of the French Governmeiuf arising out of 
the struggle of parties for the ascendency, seemed to 
otter a favourable opportunity to the royalists, with 
whose chiefs Sir Edward was on terms of confidential 
intercourse 1 and to assist them in their objects by 
an exploit which should strike terror into the repub- 
licans, he proposed to go into Brest with his frigates, 
and destroy the dismantled fleet. He thought it 
probable that he should succeed, and urged that the 
greatness of the object might warrant an attempt in 
which nothing was to be risked but a few frigates. 
The conception was in the highest degree daring, 
but there is a faith in naval afiairs which works 
impossibilities, and it has been generally found, that 
tiie officer who can plan a bold action, has shown 
himself equal to accomplish it. Relative strength is 
almost thrown out of calculation, by a well concerted 
and unexpected attack, conducted with that im- 
petuosity which efiects its object, before the enemy 
can avail himself of his superior force. Thus Sir 
Charles Brisbane, with four frigates, at Cura^oa, 
and Sir Christopher Cole, with a few boats' crews, 
at Banda, achieved, with little or no loss, what would 
have been justly deemed proud triumphs for a fleet 
of line-of-battle ships. Sir £• Pellew was never a 
man to commit himself rashly to what he had not 
well considered. ''There is always uncertainty," 
he would say, '' in naval actions ; for a chance shot 
may place the best-managed ship in the power of an 
inferior opponent." Hence, he would leave nothing 
tq chance, which foresight could possibly provide 
for. With such a character, and with his intimate 
knowledge of Brest and its defences, which were 
almost as familiar to him as Falmouth harbour, bis 
own confidence afibrds strong presumption that he 
would have succeeded. 
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The First Lord took an opportunity to submit 
this proposal to Lord Bridport at Torbay ; and Sir 
£dward was ii consequence called on board the flag^ 
ship by signal. The Admiral received him on the 
qnarter*deck with a very low and formal bow, and 
referred him to Earl Spencer, in the cabin, whom he 
soon found not to be influenced by any arguments 
he could employ. 

Lord Bridport was never pleased that independent 
frigate squadrons were appointed to cruise within 
his station. It was, indeed, an irregularity, which 
nothing but the emergency would have justified, 
when it was desirable to relieve the commander-in- 
chief from lesser responsibilities, and enable him to 
devote all his attention to the fleet which threatened 
the safety of the country. Their successes had made 
the squadrons so popular, that the system was con- 
tinued when they might have been placed, with equal 
advantage, under the orders of the Admiral ; and it 
would naturally give pain to that oflicer to find 
himself denied the privilege of recognising and 
rewarding the most brilliant services performed 
within his own command. Lord Bridport would 
occasionally evince such a feeling, when speaking 
of the " Western Commodores ;" and it may have 
influenced his manner upon this occasion : but his 
approval of Sir Edward's plan was not to be 
expected, for he would scarcely sanction the proposal 
to eflfect with a few frigates, what it would not be 
thought prudent to attempt with a fleet. 

The Indefatigable sailed from Torbay with a, 
convoy, from which she parted company on the 13th 
of October, ofi" the Isle of Palma. On the 25th, 
near Tenerifie, a large corvette chased her, suppo- 
sing her to be an Indiaman, and approached very 
near before she discovered the mistake. She bad 
formerly been the frigate- built sloop Uysena, which 
the enemy had taken very early in the war, and cut 
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down to aflosh ship ; a change which improved her 
aailing qualities so much, that she might perbape 
have escaped from the Indefatigablci if she had not 
lost her fore-topmast in carrying a press of suL It 
is remarkable, that in this war Sir Edward took the 
first ship from the enemy, and after nearly five 
years, recaptured the first they had taken from the 
British* 

' It was a part of Sir Edward's system, while he 
commanded cruising ships, to have the reefs shaken 
out, the studding-sail booms rigged out, and every 
thing ready, before daylight ; that if an enemy should 
be near, there might be no delay in making sail. In 
the course of 1798, his squadron took fifteen cruisers* 
The circumstances connected with one of these, 
la Vaillante national corvette, taken on the 8th of 
August by the Indefatigable, after a chase of twenty^ 
four hours, were of more than common interest.-*- 
She was bound to Cayenne, with prisoners ; among 
whom were twenty-five priests, who had been 
condemned for their principles to perish in that on. 
healthy colony. It may well be supposed that they 
were at once restored to liberty and comfort ; nor 
would Sir Edward show to the commander of his 
prize the attentions which an officer in his situation 
expects, until he had at first satisfied himself that 
the severe and unnecessary restraint to which they 
had been subjected, for he found them chained 
together, was the consequence of express orders from 
the French Government. His officers and men vied 
with him in attentions to the unfortunate exiles, and 
when he set them on shore in England, he gave 
them a supply for their immediate wants. Among 
the passengers on board la Vaillante, were the wife 
and family of a banished deputy, M. Rovere, who 
had obtained permission to join him, and were going, 
out with all they possessed, amounting to £3000. 
Sir Edward restored to her the whole of it, and 
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paid from his own purse the proportion which was 
the prize of his crew. 

Early in the following year, the Admiralty de- 
termined to limit the period of command in frigates. 
In obedience to this regulation, on the 1st of March, 
Sir Edward, with miich regret, left the ship and 
crew he had so long commanded, and exchanged 
the activity of a cruising frigatie, for a service which 
offered little prospect of distinction. He was com- 
plimented with the Impetueux, the most beautiful, 
and probably the finest ship of her class ; and per- 
mitted to select twenty men to follow him from the 
Indefatigable. 

Going on board the Impetueux for the first time, 
he was accosted at the gangway by the boatswain : — 
" I am very glad, sir, that you are come to us, for 
you are just the captain we want. You have the 
finest ship in the navy, and a crew of smart sailors, 
but a set of the greatest scoundrels that ever went to 
sea.'' He checked him on the spot, and afterwards, 
sending for him to the cabin, demanded what he 
meant by addressing him in that manner. The 
boatswain, who had served with him in the Carleton 
on Lake Champlain, pleaded former recollections in 
excuse; and after submitting to the reproof with 
which Sir Edward thought it necessary to mark his 
breach of discipline, informed him that the crew were 
all bat in a state of mutiny, and that for months past 
he had slept with pistols under his head. 

Mutinies were the natural fruit of the system 
which had prevailed in the navy, and it is only 
wonderful that obedience had been preserved so long. 
Every thing was supplied by contract, and the 
check upon the contractor being generally very 
inadequate, gross abuses prevailed. Officers w^ho 
recollect the state of the navy during the first 
American war, can furnish a history which may 
now appear incredible. The provisions were some- 

12 
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times unfit (ot hoiuaa food. Ca^ks of meat, after 
having been long on board, would be found actually 
offensive. The biscuit, from inferior quality, apd 
a bad system of stowage, was devoured by insects, 
until it would fall to pieces at the slightest blow ; 
and the provisions of a more perishable nature, the 
cheese, butter, raisins, &:c., would be in a still worse 
condition. Among crews thus fed, the scurvy made 
dreadful ravages. The Princessa, when she formed 
part of Rodney's fleet in the West Indies, seut two 
hundred men to the hospital at one time. The 
purser received certain authorized perquisites instead 
of pay, and one-eighth of the seamen's allowance 
was his right, so that their pound was only fourteen 
ounces. Prize-money melted away as it passed 
through the courts and offices. Not even public 
charities could escape ; and the noble establishment 
of Greenwich was disgraced, by placing in it super- 
annuated servants and other landsmen, as worn-out 
sailors, and conferring the superior appointments, 
intended for deserving naval officers, upon political 
friends. The well-known case of Captain Baillie, 
who was removed and prosecuted for resisting some 
of these abuses, is a memorable illustration. 

A gradual improvement in all the departments of 
the public service commenced from the time of Mr« 
Pitt's accession to power ; and the worst of these 
abuses had been corrected long before 1797. Still so 
much remained, that the demands of the seamen, 
when they mutinied at Spithead, were not \ess due 
to themselves, than desirable for the general inte- 
rests of the service. A moderate increase in their 
pay, and Greenwich pensions ; provisions of a better 
quality ; the substitution of trader's for purser's 
weight and measure ; and an allowance of vegeta- 
bles, instead of flour with their fresh meat, when in 
port, were their chief claims. They did not resort 
to violent measures till petitions, irregular ones, it 
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Is true, faad^ been tried in vain. They ui^d their 
demands firmly, but most respectfully; and they 
always declared their intention to suspend the 
prosecution of them, if their country should require 
their services to meet the enemy at sea. But though 
their claims were most just, and their conduct in 
many respects was worthy to be much commended, 
thiU was a mistaken conclusion, and most deeply to 
be regretted, which made any concession to violence. 
Hard as the principle may appear, no grievance 
can be held to justify a breach of discipline ; and 
when the sailors at Spithead had placed themselves 
in the position of offenders, the q[uestion of redress 
ought to have been preceded by unconditional, and, 
if necessary, enforced submission. It was humbling 
the majesty of the law to negotiate with criminals, 
and destroying its authority to submit to them. If 
the sailors had first been compelled to return to their 
duty, and afterwards their grievances had been pro-^ 
perly investigated and redressed, the whole fleet 
^ould have respected the authority which enforced 
obedience, and received every favour with gratitude. 
Nor is there reason to believe that it would have 
been difficult to bring men to their duty, whose 
hearts were still sound. It is most honourable to 
the character of the country, that respect for the law, 
and obedience to constituted authorities, are so 
much the habit and the principle of Englishmen, 
that invincible as they are in a good cause, they 
have always shown themselves cowards in crime. 
A few soldiers are sufficient to disperse the largest 
mob. The timely decision of an officer has seldom 
failed to quell the most formidable mutiny. Timo* 
Tons as the men are from conscious guilt, uncertain 
in their plans, and doubtful of the firmness of their 
companions, the respect involuntarily felt for the 
noble bearing of a man whom they have always 
been accustomed to obey, and who in a good cause 
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18 fttandiDg as it were alone against a multitude, gives s 
coiDinander all the power he could desire. But if 
he would take advantage of this feeling, he must 
be most prompt to assert his authority. If he 
waver — if he allow the men once to feel their 
strength, and to stand committed to one another, 
his influence is gone. And if Government should 
stoop to parly with them, it sanctions their proceed- 
ings, strengthens their hands by the confession of 
its own weakness, and raises them from being ofiend<- 
ers against the law, to the dignity of injured men, 
honourably asserting their rights. Thus, when the 
Lords of the Admiralty', and the first Admiral in the 
British navy, received on terms of courtesy criminals 
whose lives were forfeited, and negotiated with them 
as with equals ; when the Government submitted to 
demands which it evidently feared to resist ; and 
the Parliament hastened to legislate at the bidding 
of triumphant mutineers, the navy was taught a 
fatal lesson. The fleet at the Nore mutinied almost 
immediately after, without the shadow of a pretext ; 
and the idea of mutiny once become familiar, the 
crews of the best ordered ships thought little of 
seeking redress for any real or fancied grievance by 
resisting the authority of their oflicers. Almost 
every ship on the home station mutinied in the 
course of the year ; and considering how naturally 
the first fault leads to more guilty excesses ; and how 
many worthless characters are swept into the navy, 
disgracing the service by making it the avowed 
punishment of crime, and corrupting it by their 
example, nothing can appear more natural than that 
mutiny should at length display itself in a darker 
character, and proceed in some unhappy instances 
to murder and treason. 

Sir Edward Pellew deeply lamented the submission 
of the Government. He was satisfied that a proper 
firmness would have quelled the presenti and prevented 
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the future evil ; and he was strengthened in hik opi- 
nion by thecircamstances of the mutiny on board one 
of the ships at Spithead ; in wliich one of his own 
officers was a principal actor. Captain Williams, 
of the marines, formerly lieutenant in the Arethosa, 
applied to his captain for authority to act, assuring 
him of the good disposition of his own men, and 
pledging himself by their means to save the ship. 
But his captain, though one of the bravest and best 
men in the service, shrank from committing the ma- 
rines to a possible conflict with the sailors, and re- 
commended a little delay. In a few minutes the 
marine officer returned : it was not yet too late, but 
not another moment could be spared. The humane 
feelings of the commander impelled him still to tem- 
porize, and when the marine officer returned, it was 
to say that his men must now save themselves, and 
the ship was lost. The more desperate mutiny at 
the Nore, was not quelled by submission. 

Afterwards, when mutinies were continually oc- 
curring among the ships at Plymouth, Sir Edward 
proposed a very decisive measure to stop the mis- 
chief. He recommended that a ship, manned with 
officers, and with volunteers who could be fully 
trusted, should attack the next that mutinied, and if 
necessarv, sink her in the face of the fleet. The 
officer who takes the first step in any measure must 
feel himself committed decisively to ail possible con- 
sequences ; but the mere display of such a resolu- 
tion, with the knowledge that ^ character of un- 
flinching determination commanded the attacking 
ship, would most probably spare the necessity of 
firing a shot. Lives are commonly sacrificed only 
when a mistaken humanity shrinks from duty till 
the proper time for action has gone by. The dis- 
position of the crews was not generally bad, but they 
were misled by example, and encouraged by impu- 
nity. When the Greyhound mutinied, and Captain 

J2* 
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Itrmel Pellew demanded if he bad ever given tbem 
cause of dissatisfaction, if he had not always been 
their friend, they admitted that they had nothing t» 
complain of, but said they must do like their friends 
aroond tbem. They would have landed him with 
every mark of respect ; but he declared that after 
such conduct, not one of them should ever row him 
again, and he hailed a waterman to put him on 
shore. Still, though he had reproached them in no 
measured terms, they manned the side, and gave bim 
three cheers when he left the ship. 

Even Sir Edward Pellew, popular as be was, and 
though he might well expect that a crew which had 
fought with him two successful actions within the 
past year, would be too proud of their ship and 
commander ever to fail in their duty, yet felt it ne- 
cessary to take precautions when mutinies were 
occurring around him without the smallest reason* 
able cause. Determined to maintain his authority at 
all hazards, he prepared for the worst, and made 
such arrangements as be deemed would be the most 
effectual, if he should be compelled to the dreadful 
necessity of a personal conflict with his crew. 

Once a mutiny was planned in the Indefatigablei 
but he checked it before it broke out. She was 
lying with the Phoebe in Falmouth harbour, and 
the frigates were to sail next morning, when the 
crews determined not to proceed to their station 
until they had received their pay. A sailor who 
had overstayed h^s leave came in the dead of the 
night to inform his commander of the plot; and 
assured him, that though all the crew were privy to 
it, more than half of them would support their offi- 
cers. Sir Edward professed to discredit the infor- 
mation, and, apparently, took no steps in conse- 
quence. But when the ship was to be got under 
weigh, the lieutenant complained to bim that the 
men were sulky, and would^ not go round with the 
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cspstan* He then came forward, and declaring his 
knowledge of their intentions, drew his sword, and 
ordered the officers to follow his example. '< Ton 
can never die so well," he said, *< as on your own 
deck quelling a mutiny ; and now, if a man hesitate 
to obey you, cut him down without a word." The 
crew, accustomed to prompt obedience, and attached 
to their officers, at once returned to their duty, and 
the Indefatigable was soon under sail. Presently 
a boat was seen pulling from the Phoebe, and Cap- 
tain Barlow came on board in a state of great ex- 
citement. His people had mutinied ! He begged 
Sir Edward to compel them to obedience, and with- 
out regarding him, rather to sink the ship, than 
allow them to carry their point. But Sir Edward, 
after his proposal had been discountenanced at 
Plymouth, where a severe example might hate been 
useful, could not employ measures of coercion at 
Falmouth ; and Captain Barlow, unable to bring 
his men to their duty, was obliged to allow his ship 
to be taken to the eastward. 

The crew of the Impetueux supposed, and proba- 
bly with truth, that Sir Edward was selected to com- 
mand them in consequence of their known disaffected 
state, his frigate having been almost the only ship 
on the home station which had not actually mutinied. 
Under this impression, a mistaken pride would not 
allow them to be controlled, and their secret spirit of 
revoltbecame more determined. The feeling might 
have worn itself out in a short time if the ship had 
remained at sea, for the men soon learned to respect 
their new commander. But when, on the 25th of 
April, the French fleet escaped from Brest, and 
sailed for the Mediterranean, the British Admiral, 
Lord Bridport, supposing it to have gone to Ire- 
land, cruised for a few days off Cape Clear, and 
then anchored with twenty-six sail of the line in 
Bantry Bay. Here the bad spirits of the fleet had 
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leisure for mischief, «nd facilities to^ communicttir 
with one another. A general mutiny was planned, 
and the disgraceful distinction of setdng the exam* 
pie was assigned to the Impetueux. 

On Thursday, the 30th of May, at noon, Sir 
Edward, being engaged to dine with Sir Alan 
Gardner, had gone to dress in his cabin, leaving 
orders with the officer of the watch to call all hands 
at the usual time, one watch to clear the hause, and 
the other two to wash decks. When the order was 
given, it was obeyed by all the marines, but by scarce 
any of the sailors. Very shortly after, signal was 
made to unmoor, upon which a noise of "No — no- 
no," was heard from the main-hatchway, and the 
seamen came pressing forward in great numbers ; 
those in the rear crying, " Go on — go on !" The 
first lieutenant, Ross, and Lieutenant Stokes, the 
officer of the watch, demanded what was the matter ; 
and after some murmuring, were told that there was 
a letter. The officers asked for it, that it might be 
given to the captain, but the cry of "No — no — ^no !" 
was immediately renewed. Lieutenant Ross then 
desired Lieutenant Stokes to inform the captain, 
upon which the mutineers shouted, " One, and all — 
one, and all !" Sir Edward instantly ran out in his 
dressing-gown, and found between two and three 
hundred on the quarter-deck. On his appearance, 
the clamour was increased, mingled with cries of 
" A boat — a boat !" He asked what was the matter, 
and was told they had a letter to send to Lord 
Bridport, complaining of tyranny, and hard usage. 
He demanded the letter, declaring that he would 
immediately carry it himself, or send an officer with 
it to the Admiral ; but all cried out, " No, no — a 
boat of our own !" He. persisted in his endeavours 
to pacify them as long as a hope remained of bring- 
ing them to reason, entreating them not to forfeit 
their character by such shameful conduct. Bat 
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wben some of the ringleaders declared with oatbt 
ihat they would have a boat, and would take one, ha 
qaietly said, •* You will, will you," — gave a brief 
order to Captain Boys, of the marines, and sprang 
to the cabin for his sword. The marines, who had 
previously withstood every attempt of the conspira- 
tors to seduce them from their duty, now displayed 
that unwavering loyalty, and prompt obedience, for 
which, in the most trying circumstances, this valuable 
force has always been distinguished. Sir Edward 
returned instantly, determined to put to death one 
or more of the ringleaders on the spot, but the 
evident irresolution of the mutineers spared him the 
necessity. He immediately ordered the quarter-^ 
deck to be cleared, the marines to be posted on the 
after-part of the forecastle, and the fore-part of the 
quarter-deck and poop, and the sentries to be 
doubled. The carpenter, in the mean time, ran to 
Sir Edward's cabin, and brought swords for the 
officers, who, at the first alarm, had hastened to place 
themselves by their captain's side. The mutineers^ 
after a moment's hesitation, ran off the quarter-deck^ 
and threw themselves down the hatchways, exclaim** 
ing, to put out all lights, and remove the ladders. 
The officers followed them closely, and soon secured 
the ringleaders. Sir 'Edward' himself seized one of 
the most violent, and threatening him with instant 
death if he resisted, dragged him up from below to 
the quarter-deck. The letter, an unsigned one, was 
now given up, and the ship's company returned 
quietly to their duty.* 

The plot was thus entirely disconcerted ; for the 
crews of the other ships, who knew nothing of the 
attempt and its failure, but waited for the example 
of the Impetueux, followed her when she obeyed the 
Admiral's signal. On the 1st of June, Lord Brid** 

^Appendix, E« 
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porti who had now leatrned the course' taken by fbe 
French fleet, sent off Sir Alan Gardner with siirte^n 
sail, at which the Impetneux was one, as a reinforce- 
ment for Earl St. Vincent in the Mediterranean. 
His orders on this occasion were promptly attended 
to ; and no other attempt was made by any of 
the crews to resist the authority of their officers* 

The Impetueux being now for a short time under 
Earl St. Vincent's command, Sir Edward took the 
earliest opportunity to enforce the application for a 
court-martial, which he had previously made to Sir 
Charles Cotton. The Earl, upon inquiry, was so 
startled at the magnitude of the plot, that he thought 
it better, as the mutiny had been so promptly sup- 
pressed, to conceal it altogether. Sir Edward 
differed from him entirely. He considered that the 
worst effects would follow, if the men were allowed 
to diink that their officers feared to punish the ring- 
leader in such a conspiracy ; and as the Earl, who 
was on the point of resigning the command from ill- 
health, appeared still reluctant, he decided the 
question by declaring that if the court-martial were 
not granted, he should immediately go on shore. 
Accordingly, it was held on board the Prince, in 
Port Mahon, on the 19th and 20th of June, when 
three of the ringleaders received sentence of death. 
One of them, after bis condemnation, disclosed all 
the history and circumstances of the plot ; and this, 
added to the consideration of his previous good 
character, to which Sir Edward had borne a strong 
testimony on the court-martial, made his captain 
think him a proper subject for mercy. But upon 
this point. Earl St. Vincent was inflexible. <' I am 
glad of it," he said, when Sir Edward spoke 
favourably of the prisoner's former conduct; "those 
who have hitl^erto suffered had been so worthless 
before, that their fate was of little use as an example. 
1 shall now convince the fleet that no character will 
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aave the man who is guihy of mutiny/' May there 
never be a recurrence of such unhappy times as shall 
make it the duty of an officer to act upon this stern 
principle ! 

The circumstances were concealed from the 
country, and the rest of the fleet, as effectually as if 
the court-martial had never been held. The distant 
and retired harbour where the mutiny occurred ; the 
quietness with which it was suppressed ; the holding 
of the court-martial abroad; the frequency of 
aggravated mutinies within the preceding two years; 
the magnitude of the political occurrences at that 
period; and the anxiety felt at the movements of the 
enemy's fleet, probably the largest they ever had at 
sea, for it numbered, with the Spaniards, forty sail 
of the line, all concurred to prevent it from becoming 
an object of public attention. But Earl St. Vincent 
appreciated Sir Edward's conduct very highly. 
" Your brother," he once said to Mr. Pellew, " is 
an excellent and valuable officer; but the most 
important service he ever rendered to his country, 
was saving the British fleet in Bantry Bay. We 
know that it .was the intention to burn the ships, and 
join the rebels on shore." 

When the time arrived for executing the mutineers, 
it was found that preparations had been made to give 
to their fate the appearance of a triumph. For it 
strongly marks the general feeling in the navy, during 
this unhappy period, that the individuals who thus 
suffered, were regarded rather as martyrs than 
criminals. Encouraged to hardihood by his mistaken 
shipmates, generally excited by spirits, and some* 
times even decorated with knots of ribbon, the 
mutineer went boldly to execution, leaving the 
spectators less appalled at his fate than admiring his 
fearless bearing. Sir Edward quickly changed this 
feeling when the prisoners came up to the forecastle. 
Addressing a few words, first to the men who had 
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fbllowed him from the Indefatigable, and afterwards 
to the rest of the crevr, " Indefatigables," he said, 
*^ stand aside ! not one of you shall touch the rope* 
Bat YOU, who have encouraged your shipmates to 
the crime by which they have forfeited their lives, it 
shall be your punishment to hang them !'' " Quailing 
before their commander, their false feeling was 
destroyed in a moment ; and as their is no medium 
between the hardihood and the cowardice of gnilt, 
they felt as he intended, and many of them wept 
aloud. Afterwards, there was not in the service a 
more orderly ship than the Impetueux, or a crew 
more pleasant to command. 

Considerate as he was upon all occasions where 
human life was concerned, and unwilling to resort 
to punishment, he was always anxious to make it as 
impressive as possible, whepever it became necessary 
to inflict it. He assisted to try one of the mutineers 
of the Hermione, whose crew had murdered their 
officers, and carried the ship into a Spanish port. 
This man's crime was attended with circumstances 
of peculiar aggravation. He was coxswain to Cap- 
tain Pigott, who had brought him up from a boy, 
and treated him with much kindness and confidence. 
Yet he headed the murderers, and when they broke 
into the captain's cabin, and that officer, perceiving 
their intention, called for his coxswain to protect 
him, he replied with an opprobrious epithet, '< Here 
I am to dispatch you!" He had been intrusted 
with the captain's keys ; and when the work of blood 
was over, and the murderers were regaling them- 
selves with wine, he told them that he knew where 
to get them better than what they were drinking. 
His crime was fully proved ; and the court being 
cleared, Sir Edward proposed that sentence should 
be executed immediately. The circumstances of the 
case demanded, in his opinion, unusual severity, 
which might be expected to have a good effect upon 
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the fleet; while there was every reason to conclude, 
from the prisoner's demeanour before them, that if 
delay were allowed, he would meet his fate with a 
hardihood which would destroy the value of the 
example. The court at first questioned their power 
to execute ^^ithout the warrant of the Admiralty ; 
but this was quickly settled by reference to the act 
of Parliament. The President then declared that 
he could not make the order. *< Look here !" said 
be, giving to Sir Edward his hand, trembling vio- 
lently, and bathed in a cold perspiration. <' I see 
it, and I respect your feelings," replied Sir Edward, 
^Vbnt I am sure that such an example is wanted, and 
I must press the point." " Well," he replied, " if 
it be the unanimous opinion' of the court, it shall be 
done." It was agreed to, and the prisoner was 
called. Though sure that he must be condemned, 
he entered with a bold front ; but when he was in- 
formed that he would be executed in one hour, he 
rolled on the cabin-deck in an agony. " What ! 
gentlemen," he exclaimed, " hang me directly ? 
Will you not allow me a few days — a little time, to 
make my peace with God !" The whole fleet was 
appalled when the close of the court-martial was 
announced to them by the signal for execution ; and 
at the end of the allotted hour, the wretched crimi- 
nal was brought up to undergo his sentence. 

A similar stern decision quelled in a tew hours 
the spirit of resistance during the special commission 
for trying the Luddites at York, when the county 
was almost in a state of rebellion ; and it was found 
necessary to protect the court with cannon. Six of 
the ringleaders having been coavicted on the first 
day, the intrepid judge, Le Blanc, ordered them all 
to be hung at six o'clock next morning. While the 
multitudes, stunned by this unexpected vigour, waited 
ID trembling anxiety for what was next to follow, 
eight more were convicted on the second day, and 
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as promptly executed. The whole county. mu§ 
struck with terror ; and the judge^ having thus ef- 
fected the great object of punishmeBt, by compelling 
them to respect and fear the law, could now venture 
to show mercy. It is the hardest effort of human 
resolution for a judge to consign to cevlain and 
ignominious death the helpless being wh» stands 
trembling before him, imploring the mercy or the 
delay which it rests but with him to grant; but 
whenever justice demands life, duty requires that 
such a sacrifice shall be made most useful y and to 
effect this, execution must take place beibre abhor-* 
rence for the crime is lost in pity for the offender^ 
His proper time for repentance is the interval be- 
tween arrest and conviction. Little dependence can 
be placed on the contrition which never shows itself 
till every hope of life is gone. 

The Impetueux formed part of the force which 
pursued the combined fleets from the Mediterranean 
to Brest, and from which they escaped so narrowly. 
She afterwards remained with the Channel fleet, 
under Lord Bridport and Sir Alan Gardner. On 
the 1st of June, 1800, Earl St. Vincent, who had 
assumed the command a short time before, detached 
Sir Edward Pellew, with seven sail of the line, and 
some smaller vessels, to Quiberon Bay, where they 
were to land five thousand troops, under General 
Maitland, to assist the royalists. Next day, the 
squadron arrived and anchored; and on the 4tb, 
the forts on the peninsula were attacked, and si- 
lenced by the Thames, 32, with some of the small 
craft ; and destroyed by a party of troops* Several 
vessels, taken at the^same time, were brought off, or 
scuttled. Very early on the morning of the 6th, 
the armed launches, and a division of small craft, 
were sent away under Lieutenant Pilfold, of the 
Impetueux, which completed the destruction of the 
shipping in the Morbihau, bringing off six prices. 
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and destroying several others, among which was the 
'Insolente, 16 gan brig. They landed at the same 
time aboQt three hundred troops, who carried and 
dismantled a fort. The whole service was effected 
with the loss of two men killed on board the Thames, 
and one in the boats. By this time it was placed 
beyond doubt that the royalists were not strong 
enough to warrant a descent. Sir Edward, there- 
fore, proposed an immediate attack on Belleisle, 
which had long been a very favourite object with 
him, from a cotiviction that nothing would enable 
the British to harass the enemy more effectually 
than the possession of that island. He earnestly 
combated the doubts of the General, and pressed 
the point with all the energy of his character. Filled 
with the ardour so naturally inspired by the oppor- 
tunity to attempt the accomplishment of a long- 
cherished enterprise, he exclaimed, "I will be every- 
where at your side, only let us attack the place 
without delay." But the General, who could not 
feel that confidence founded on a knowledge of the 
place, which Sir Edward had gained from having 
long cruised in the neighbourhood ; and who well 
knew the difficulty and loss which a much larger 
force had formerly experienced in taking it, objected 
to an attempt which he thought doubtful and ha- 
zardous, and which he had no authority to make ; 
and the enemy in a few days decided the (]|uestion 
by strongly reinforcing the garrison. The troops 
were then landed upon the small island of Houat, 
tibout two leagues to the south-east of Quiberon 
Point, where they remained encamped, while Sir 
£dward cruised with his squadron off Port Louis. 

Towards the end of July, Mr. Coghlan, who had 
assisted Sir Edward in saving the people from the 
Dutton, and was now commanding the Viper cutter, 
tender to the Impetueux, with the rank of acting 
lieHtenant, proposed and obtained permission to cut 
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out a brig of war, which lay moored withia ihe port* 
Accordingly, with twi^lvevojunteers from the Irope- 
tueux, and a midshipooaji, and six mep fromlbe Viper^ 
in the line-of-battle ship's ten-oared cutter ; a boat 
from the Viper, and another from the Amethyst 
frigate, he went away oq the night of the 26th to 
attack a national brig of seven guns, three of theno 
long twenty-four pounders, and with eighty-sevea 
men on board. 

The object of his attack, la Cerbere, was moored 
with springs on her cable, within pistol shot of three 
batteries, surrounded with armed vessels, and not a 
mile from a seventy-four, and a frigate. Notwith- 
standing her formidable position, and thoogk her 
crew were prepared, while the boats of the Anoethyst 
and Viper had not been able to keep up with the 
cutter, he pushed on with the single boat, and made 
a dash at the brig's quarter. In the act of springing 
on board, he became entangled in a trawl-net, and 
before he could disengage himself, he was pierced 
through the thigh with a pike, and knocked back 
into the boat. Still, undismayed, they boarded the 
brig farther ahead, and after a desperate struggle 
on her deck, carried her. Of the boat's crew, one 
man was killed, and eight wounded ; th^ brig had 
six killed, and twenty wounded. The other boats 
now came up, and the prize was towed out under a 
heavy, but ineffectual fire from the batteries. 

This very brilliant action was rewarded with 
peculiar notice. The squadron gave up the prixe to 
the captors ; Earl St. Vincent presented Mr. Coghlan 
with a sword ; and, a most unusual distinction, he 
was immediately made a lieutenant by an order in 
council, though by the regulations of the service, he 
had still to serve a year and a half before he would 
be entitled to promotion. 

A few days after. Sir J, B. Warren arrived with a 
small squadron and a fleet of transports; and bavio^ 
re-embarked the troops from Houat, and taken the 
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Impetueux under his orders, proceeded to attack 
Ferrol. The fleet arrived in the Bay of Playa de 
Dominos on the 25th of August, and Sir James 
Pulteney, the military commander-in-chief, desired 
that the troops might be landed immediately. The 
direction of this service was committed to Sir 
£dward Pellew, who first silenced a fort of eight 
twenty-four pounders by the fire of the Impetueux, 
assisted by the Brilliant, 28 gun frigate, Cynthia 
sloop of war, and St. Vincent gun-boat ; and landed 
the whole army the same evening, without losing a 
man. Sixteen field-pieces were landed at the same 
time, and the sailors got them, with the scaling 
ladders, to the heights above Ferrol. ^ 

A slight skirmish took place on the first advance 
of the troops, and a sharper one next morning; but 
the enemy were effectually driven back, and the 
heights which command the town and harbour of 
Ferrol gained, with the loss in all of sixteen men 
killed, and five officers and sixty-three men wounded. 
Six sail of the line, two of them large first-rates, were 

* ID the harbour. Sir James now resolved to abandon 
the enterprise. Sir Edward entreated that he might 
be allowed to lead on with his sailors, for he was 
confident that the town would yield. But Sir James, 
differently estimating the difficulties, and believing 
that the place could not be taken without a delay 
and loss which might interfere with the more im- 
portant ulterior objects of the expedition, did not 
think himself justified in advancing, and the troops 
and guns were all re-embarked without loss the same 
night. It was afterwards ascertained that the 
garrison, despairing of effectual resistance, were 
prepared to surrender the keys. 

The squadron escorted the transports to Gibraltar, 
to join a force already assembled there ; with which, 

, under the command of Abercromby, and protected 
bv the fleet of Lord Keiths they proceeded to Egypt. 

13* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Impetueux remained with the Channel fleet 
until she was paid off at the end of the war, when 
Sir Edward was allowed a short repose. He passed 
it chiefly in the quiet of domestic retirement at 
Trefusis, a seat belonging to Lord Clinton, which 
occupies the promontory between the two principal 
branches of Falmouth harbour, and adjoins the little 
town of Flushing, where his grandfather had lived. 
Here, in the bosom of his family, and with many of 
his companions and friends in the service around 
him, he enjoyed his first period of relaxation from 
the beginning of the revolutionary war. 

Early in 1801, there was a naval promoticMi^ 
which left him nearly at the head of the post list ; 
and he was shortlv after made a Colonel of Marines. 
His popularity was now very great, for the credit 
gained by his first action was increased by every 
future success, until there was scarcely an ofiicer 
whose name was more known and honoured through 
the country. That this should create jealousy was 
only to be expected ; for it is always the hardest trial 
of liberality to be just to the superior fortunes of a 
competitor. Some, contending that he enjoyed a 
reputation beyond his deserts, would underrate his 
services, which, they said, any other officer with 
the same chances could have performed as well. 
But chance, though it may afford an occasional 
instance of unexpected fortune, never gives a long 
and uniform career of distinction. Sir Edward 
displayed the same character through all his grades 
of rank, and, except in the Hazard, obtained the same 
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saccesf io every i^bip he c.ofninanded* It it encoo^ 
raging to unassisted merit to observe, that he had no 
influential friends until he had made himself indepen*- 
dent of their support, and was attached to the 
fortunes of no leading commander. All his promo- 
tions and every honour he received, were given 
expressly to reward some recent and distinguished 
service. 

Many years after he had retired from active 
employment, he made a modest allusion to this 
subject at a naval dinner, at which his present 
Majesty, then Lord High Admiral, presided. In 
rising to return thanks, when his health was drank 
with compliments which demanded acknowledgment, 
he referred to his own history, as a proof that no 
officer, however unsupported by influence, need 
despair of receiving his due reward from the justice 
and gratitude of his country. " I have never known,*' 
he said, " what fortune meant. I never chose my 
station, and never had a friend but the King's 
pennant ; but I have always gone where I was sent, 
and done what I was ordered ; and he who will act 
upon the same principles, may do as I have done." 

At the general election in 1802, he was solicited 
to stand for Barnstaple ; for which, after a severe 
contest, he was returned on the 8th of July, by 
• a very large majority. His correspondence at this 
period shows that he was very early wearied with 
the employment. Nor was he better satisfied when 
he bad gained an insight into the nature of a parlia- 
mentary life. Indeed, a naval officer of reputation 
will seldom promote his comfort by g«ing into 
parliament ; where his inactivity will present an 
unfavourable contrast to his professional character, 
or his prominence may expose him to the virulence 
of party* Yet the experience thus obtained was not 
without value to a man who was from this time to be 
employed as a commander-in-chief, with a greater 
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riiare of political responsibility than usually attaches 
to a naval command* It taught him to estimate 
more correctly the value of political friendship, and 
the spirit of party intrigue. If he had wished to 
learn this lesson, which professional employment at 
fiea is little calculated to teach, he could not have 
entered parliament at a better season. The high 
character, and truly English politics of Mr. Pitt had 
united very different parties to support him in car*- 
rying on a Just and necessary war ; but when the 
bond which he had afforded to his party was removed 
by his going out of office, and peace had deprived them 
of their common object, former principles of repul- 
sion regained their influence ; and the uncertainty 
whether the premier was the rival or the locum 
tenens of Pitt, increased the confusion. It was still 
more embarrassing when, at a later period, Mr. Pitt 
threw himself into avowed opposition to a govern- 
ment, of which the premier was his friend and pupil, 
and the other ministers, one of whom was his own 
brother, might all be regarded as his nominees. — 
Indeed, six remained in office when he returned to 
power, and the ex-premier himself joined the ad- 
ministration a few months after. 

Sir Edward had not long been in parliament, 
before he expressed a confident opinion that Mr. 
Pitt would come in. Succeeding events strength-' 
ened this conviction ; and when the peace, or rather 
armed truce, of Amiens was evidently drawing to a 
close, he said in one of his letters, '* Pitt must now 
be the minister." He gave a general support to 
the govefnlnent in the very small part which he took 
in the business of the House, but he availed himself 
of the earliest opportunity to escape from it ; and on 
the very day when the King's message was delivered, 
which indicated the renewal of hostilities, he solicited 
and obtained employment. 

On tlie 11th of March, 1803, he was appointed to 
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th^ eigbty-giin ship Tonoant, in which, after some 
delays occasioned by the general difficuhy of pro- 
curing men, he joined the Channel fleet. Anxioiui 
to lake part in the important naval operations to be 
expected, he wished to sail with NeUon, whose repu* 
tation gave a just presage that the most decisive blow 
wpuld be struck where he commanded ; but after be 
bad been appointed to a station, his sense of naval 
obedience forbade any attempt to change it. With 
that care for the improvement of his young officers 
which was always such a prominent feature of his 
conduct, he advertised for a superior schoolmaster 
for the Tonnant, to whom he offered £50 per 
annum, in addition to his pay, that he might obtain 
for them better instruction than the regulations of 
the service would afford. 

Early in the summer he was detached from the 
Channel fleet, with the Mars and Spartiate under 
hi3 orders, to intercept or blockade a Dutch squa* 
dron which had put into the neutral port of Ferrol, 
on her passage to India. The enemy had proceeded 
on their voyage the day before he arrived, and 
he ibllovyed under a press of sail as far as Madeira. 
They were the ships which he afterwards destroyed 
at Griessee. In his absence, a French squadrpp of 
five sail of the line arrived at Corunna from St* 
Domingo, and took advantage of the first westerly 
gale to cross the bay to Ferrol. Here they were 
blockaded by Sir Edward, whose force was soon in- 
creased to sifc, and afterwards to eight sail of the 
line. 

On the 2d of September, durinpr a strong easterly 
giaie, with thick weather, two other French ships from 
St. Domingo, the Duguay Trouin 74, and Gurri^re 
frigate, were chased by Sir Robert Calder« who 
was comitig out to relieve the Commodore. The 
Culloden had a running fight with the enemy for two 
hours and a half, but could pot prevent them from 
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getting into Conimia. In aatamn, the Tonnant 
having been refitted at Plymouth, Sir Edward re- 
tumed the command, and maintained a very close 
blockade, at considerable risk, by night and day.-^ 
He constantly expected a French force from Brest, 
and often remarked to his officers, that they would. 
have to fight both squadrons at once. Under such, 
circumstances, every precaution was required ; and 
though unwilling to interfere with the men's rest, 
yet to prevent surprise, he thought it necessary to 
keep them at quarters all night, and pipe down the 
hammocks in the morning. 

As the season advanced, the weather became so 
tempestuous, that the squadron was often driven off 
the land for many days together, and only occasion- 
ally fetched near Ferrol. Sir Edward became 
anxious therefore to find an anchorage in the neigh- 
'l)Ourhood, where the fleet could ride out a gale, 
and obtain necessary supplies. He first examined 
the bay near Gape Ortugal, but this was too distant. 
He then went in a cutter into the Bay of Betancos, 
between Ferrol and Corunna, on the eastern side of 
which, in a bay called Ares, he considered, contrary 
to the opinion of the celebrated Spanish hydrogra- 
pher Tofino, that the anchorage was safe, and the 
ground good. The correctness of his judgment 
was pfoved by the number of heavy gales which the 
squadron rode out through the winter. The place 
much resembles Cawsand Bay, and a windmill stood 
on the adjacent height, from which the harbour of 
Ferrol could be seen as distinctly as Hamoa^e from 
Maker Tower. In this mill, the English and French 
officers on the look-out often met. As long as the 
wind was westerly, the squadron remained here ; 
but when it shifted to the eastward, which was fair 
to leave Ferrol, Sir Edward anchored his ships 
across the entrance of the harbour. 

Owing to the prevalence of westerly gales, the 
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supplies from England were totally inadequate to 
the wants of the squadron ; and it became indispen- 
sable to procure them on the spot. Occasionally a 
few live cattle were received, but the vessels bringing 
them were driven back, or detained, until the beasts 
were almost dead. Water was soon found ; but it 
was not easy to obtain provisions in the depth of 
winter from so poor a country. The Spaniards 
were very lukewarm, and the French Admiral natu- 
rally created every obstacle in his power. This 
important charge was intrusted to Mr. Fitzgerald ^ 
purser of the Tonnant, and acting secretary to the 
Commodore, a gentleman of great resources, and 
unbounded courage and enterprise. By his exer- 
tions a small supply of fresh meat was obtained, 
with some wine and biscuit ; and as confidence 
became established, cattle and other necessaries were 
purchased forty miles in the interior. In the per- 
formance of his arduous service, Mr. Fitzgerald was 
twice attempted to be assassinated ; and he escaped 
only by killing the assailant upon one occasion, and 
by wounding some of the party on the other. Sir 
Edward was thus enabled to maintain an effectual 
blockade all the winter. He always expected an 
attack from Brest, which perhaps might have been 
attempted if the enemy had known his real strength ; 
but his frequent exchanges with the Channel fleet 
deceived the French Admiral into a belief that a 
force was cruising in the neighbourhood, of which 
the ships he saw were only the inshore division. 
Early in the year ships arrived from England with 
supplies, and every difficulty had been removed) 
when political events at home led to his recall. 

While the general wishes and confidence of the 
country were directed to Mr. Pitt, as the only mi- 
nister to carry on the war with proper energy, tli« 
chief support of the government was the reputation 
aad decisive character of Earl St. Vincent^ First 
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Lord of the Admiralty ; whose ability as a great 
commander was even surpassed by his consummate 
fktil as a politician. But the Earl was now suffer- 
ing the common fate of a practical reformer, to be 
opposed by the retainers of a former system, and 
distrusted by all who could not appreciate his inno- 
vations* Thoroughly acquainted with his own ser* 
vice, he had introduced every where, and especially 
into the dockyards, a bold and unsparing reform, 
which no ingenuity could evade, and which was felt 
the more, from being coincident with the reductiont 
of peace. All who were thus cut off, and others 
whose emoluments he curtailed, naturally became 
hostile to him ; and the inconvenience always cre- 
ated in some degree by a change, and which it was 
the direct interest of so many to aggravate, afforded 
too favourable opportunities for the prejudiced to 
misinterpret, and the candid to misunderstand bim. 
In abolishing the practice of building line-of-battle 
ships in private yards, he took a step of which all 
subsequent experience has proved the wisdom; but 
it united against him an extensive, and most power- 
ful interest. It was contended that his measures 
displayed great and unnecessary harshness, and 
were calculated to break down the effectiveness of 
the navy. Very many persons of the highest inte- 
grity, too little acquainted with the facts, were thus 
deceived ; and even Mr. Pitt, though he had recom- 
mended Earl St. Vincent for the Admiralty, be- 
lieved that he was weakening the most important 
arm of the country. Under such circumstances. 
Sir Edward Pellew was recalled, ostensibly, that the 
Admiralty might confer with him upon these dis- 
puted questions. Nothing could be more flattering 
to him, or indeed more honourable to both parties, 
than this confidence ; for there had never been much 
cordiality between Earl St. Vincent and Sir Edward, 
who was both politically and personaNy an admirer 
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of ikfi^. Pitt'; and it'was cfeaff to every one ttisCt t1^^^ 
Ministry was about to fall. But the Earl wa^ too 
conscious of the wisdom of his measures to fe^r th^ 
judgment* of a candid opponent ; and' he tod well 
appreciated Sir Edward's character not to feel 
assured that he would allow no private motive, or 
political predilection, to interfere with the disichafge ' 
of his duty. 

Thus when Mr. Pitt gave notice of a motion for 
iriquiry into the state of the navy, of which the 
avowed object was to censure the naval administra- 
tion, a mutual friend was employed by the Admi- 
ralty to learn Sir Edward's opinion of the sub- 
jects it embraced, and, on finding that his judgment 
condemned them, to induce him to express his senti* 
ments in the house. To this proposal he readily 
assented. The}' had all engaged his attention pre- 
viously, particularly that relating to the gun^boats, 
which he had frequently discussed with a popular 
naval commander, now' living, who contended that 
they might be made effective against a line- of- battle 
ship. Sir Edward would always say, •♦! should 
choose to be In the line-of-batile ship." On the day' 
he went to the house, he observed in a letter to his 
brother that he now quite understood why he had 
been recalled from Ferrol. 

On the 15ch of March, Mr. Pitt brought forward 
his motions. He contended, that although the 
enemy had made the most formidable preparation!! 
for ail invasion, which would probably be atteti^pted 
within a very few weeks, the effective force of the 
navy, from line-of-batlle ships down to hired armed 
vessels, was at that moment inferior, and less ade- 
quate to the exigency of the danger, than at any 
former period; Notwithstanding it was so evidently 
necessary to oppose to the enemy's flotilla a force of 
a similar description, capable of acting in shallow 
water, the Admiralty had ordered only twenty-three 

14 
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gun-vessels to be bailt^ of whick five .were to hm ^ 
completed ia three, and the remainder in six mbnths-f 
though the necessity for them was immediate and 
urgent. He condemned the Admiralty for giving 
up the former approved plan of building line-of- 
battle ships by contract in private yards. Two- 
thirds of the navy, h^ said, had been thus built; for 
during a war, all the strength of the King's yards 
w.as required for repairing ships, and building was 
necessarily suspended in them almost entirely* 
Through the last war, of twenty-nine line-of-battle 
ships, twenty-seven had been built in merchants' 
yards ; while in the present, only two had been con<- 
tracted for, although fourteen or iSfteen slips fit for 
building them were then unoccupied in the river. 
He contended, finally, that the Admiralty had been 
very remiss, and unsuccessful, in raising men for 
the navy. In the war of 1793, we began with 
16,000 seamen and marines, and had 75,000 or 
76,000 at the end of the yean In the present war, 
we began with 50,000, and had raised them only to 
86,000. Thus, in the former war, there had been 
an increase of 60,000 men in the year ; but in the 
present, only of 36,000, though our mercantile ma- 
rine was so much greater. Upon 'these arguments, 
he founded motions, for an account of all ships, from 
line-of-battle ships down to hired armed vessels in- 
clusive, in commission on the 31st of December, 
1793; 30th of September, 1801 ; and 31st of De- 
cember, 1803; specifying the service on which they 
were respectively employed : — for a copy of the con- 
tracts made, and the orders given by the Admiralty, 
in 1793, 1797, and 1803, with respect to the num- 
ber of gun-vessels to be built : — for a list of shq>s 
built in the King's yards for 1793 and 1801 ; but if 
it should be thought that any intelligence on this 
head might be a channel of improper information to 
the enemy, he would abstain from pressing it, for he 
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was aware that there would still be grounds suffi- 
ciently strong to convince the house that it was the 
preferable plan to construct vessels in the merchants' 
yards;— and finally, for a similar list of vessels built 
by contract in private yards. 

Mr. Tierney, who led the defence for Ministers, 
would agree only to the first and second motions ; 
and he moved as an amendment to the first, that it 
should include all other armed ships and vessels em- 
ployed in the public service. He denied Mr. Pitt's 
assertions, and combated his arguments. It was an 
extraordinary proceeding, he said, that an inquiry 
should be proposed, having for its object the censure 
of the Admiralty, when all the enemy's ports were 
seale^d up, our commerce was protected in every 
direction, and our trade prosperous in an unexam- 
pled degree. Our naval force was immense, and 
admirably calculated for a great variety of service. 
We bad 1536 vessels employed; of which 511 
included the force from line-of-battle ships to hired 
armed vessels ; and 624 were a flotilla completely 
equipped, and ready for immediate service ; besides 
9 block-ships supplied by the Trinity House, 19 
ships furnished by the East India Company, and 
373 lighters, and small craft, fitted in the King's 
yards. Of 100,000 seamen and marines voted by 
Parliament, 98,174 had been raised, besides 25,000 
sea-fencibles ; and this, although the volunteer force 
of the country was 450,000. He strongly condemned 
the practice of building ships in merchants' yards. 
He alluded to the Ajax, which had been thus built. 
She had cost £41,000, and the bargain was thought 
a good one, yet in three years she required a further 
sum of £17,000 to fit her for service. 

Two parties in the house supported the motions ; 
Admiral Berkeley, Mr. Wilberforce, and others, 
because they agreed with Mr. Pitt in condemning 
the^ njeasares of the Admiralty ; Mr. Fox and his 
friends, because they considered that an inquiry 
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would redound most highly to the. credit pf Earl St. 
Vincent. They contended that Mhiisters opposed 
it, only to screen their notorious incapacity under the 
shelter of liis great name. On tlie other hand, 
Admiral Sir Charles Pole, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Ad- 
dington, Captain Markliam, and others, supported 
Mr. Tierney, and confirmed all his statements* 
Nothing, it was said, could afford a stronger 
proof how enormous were the abuses which Earl St. 
Vincent had exposed and corrected, than the argu- 
ment of Mr. Pitt and h«s friends, that men-of war 
could not be built in the King's yard, although 3200 
men were employed in them; and it was known that 
forty-five shipwriglits could build a seventy-four in a 
year. Four hundred of the men dischurged had 
been receiving six shillings a day for doing nothing. 
Blockmakers' and coopers' work, for which JC2000 
had been paid, was proved upon a survey to be 
worth only JE200. As to the gun-boais alluded to, 
which were built by contract in the last war, they 
were so bad, that eighty-seven out of a hundred and 
twenty, had been sold by public advertisement for 
almost nothing. The nien-of-war launched from 
. private yards had been tije ruin of the navy. Three 
of them went to, Portugal, and were found so 
defective, that it was necessary to send them home, 
with a frigate for convoy. The arrangements for 
the naval defence of tlie country were moi^t admirable 
and complete, and if there were any delay in building 
the t.wenty-lhree gun-vessels* ordered by the Admi- 
ralty, ,it .was becau.Ne no dependency? was plt^ced 
upon t,ha,t description of force. It would be folly to 
meet the enemy with the inferior weapoqs which 
necessity obliged him to employ, \vhen we po$ses$ed 
a fnore, powerful arm in our heavy men-of-war and 
frigat^es. The depth of water would allow these to 
actclp^p to' pur very shores j and if the enemy's 
flp^ill^ should veuture out, .Captain Markbam,^§ir 
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Edward Pellew, Sir Thomas Troubridge, or any 
officer known in our naval records, woqld with a 
single seventy-four, shoot through and sink a crowd 
of their contemptible craft. 

Ministers obtained a majority of 201 against 130; 
a most triumphant result for Earl St. Vincent, 
considering the character of his accuser, and the 
grounds upon which Mr. Fox and his friends voted 
for the motions. 

Sir Edward Pellew met the charges against the 
Admiralty with the plain and straightforward 
declarations of a seaman. Nothing could be more 
disinterested than his conduct upon this occasion ; 
for there was little to hope from the gratitude of a 
Ministry just tottering to their overthrow, and tvery 
thing to fear from the resentment of their successors. 
But he justly considered that upon a vital question, 
and at such a crisis, no personal or party feeling 
should intrude ; and he felt himself called upon to 
support the Admiralty with more than a silent vote, 
because he quite approved their measures, which lio 
man could better understand. He rose fifth in the 
debate, and spoke as follows : — 

" Sir — As I very seldom trouble the house, I 
hope I may be permitted to make a few observations 
on a subject, of which, from the professional expe- 
rience I have had, I may be presumed to have some 
knowledge. From the debate of this night, there is 
one piece of information I have acquired ; that the 
French have got upwards of a thousand vessels in 
Boulogne. I am glad to find they are shut up there : 
we have one advantage in it ; we know where they 
are. I wish we had any means of knowing when 
they intend to come out. * I know this much, however, 
that they cannot all get out in one day, or in one 
night either; and when they do come out, I trust 
that our cockleshells alone, as an honourable Admiral 
liai called a very manageable tmd very active part of 

14* 
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Qnt fqf c?, ^irill hi? able tff jgivc a gpad f Cf Qimt of 
Jfbeai. 

"^ir, I do not really s[?e in the arrangipmeqt of 
our naval defence, any tiling to excite the apprehen- 
sion^ of ^ven tbe most tin^it} among us. On the 
coqt.rs^ry, I see every thing that mny b^ expected 
from ?ictivity and perseverance to inspire us witb 
CQo^dpnce. I see a triple naval bulwark, composed 
of one fleet acting on the enemy's coast ; of another, 
con^istipg of heavier ships, stationed in ihe Downs, 
^nd feady to act at a mooieni'ij notice ; and of ^ 
thircj, close to the beach, capable of desiroyinjg any 
part of the enemy's flotilla that should escape the 
vi^il^nc^ of the other two branches of our defence. 

"|n respect to what has been said of building 
ships by contract, I must confess that 1 do not mucn 
^dmire ^hat mode of keeping up our navy. I havp 
seen ?ompof them, I particularly allude to \be AJax, 
apc^ Achilles, that I took for Frenchmen. 

*fAsi to these gun-boats, which have been so 
stroqgly, recommended, this musquito flept, they arc 
the most cfiniemptible force that can be employed. 
Gun-brigs, indeed, are of some use ; but between 9 
gun-brig, and a gun boat, there is almost as much 
di^erence as between a line-of-battle ship, and ^ 
frigate^ l have lately seen half a dn^en of them 
lyitJg wrecked on the rocks. 

" A^ to the probability of the enemy being able, 
in a uarrnw sea, to pass through our blockading and 
pp^^epting squadrons, with all that secrecy and 
de^t^ri^., and by tho?e hidden means that some 
worthy people expect, I really, from any thing that I 
have seen in the course of my professipUjal career, am 
not disposed to concur in it. 

*' I know, sir, and can assert with confidencet thai 
oi;^- npvy \vs^s never better found ; that.it wai; never 
better suj^lied ; and that tbe men were never better 
fedi m)4 better .clo^hed« Have we DQt 9^11 tl|e e^pny^f 
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ports blockadedi from Toulon to Fliushiog ? Arr 
we not able to cope any where, with any force th^ 
enemy dares to send out against us f And do we 
not even outnumber them at every otie of the ports 
we have blockaded ? |t would smack si little of 
egotism, I fear, were I to speak of myself ; b^t as a 
person lately having the commami of sijL. ships, | 
bope I may be allowed to state to the hou^e, how I 
have been supported in that commnncj. Sir, during 
the time that 1 was stationed off Ferrol, I had ships 
passing from the fleet to me every three weeks or |t 
month ; and so much was the French Commander 
in that port deceived by these appearances, that he 
W9S persuaded, and I believe is to this very hour, 
that I had twelve ships under my command ; and 
that I had two squadrons to relieve each other, one 
of SIX inside, and the other of six outside." 

He was highly complimented by several who fol- 
lowed him in the debate, particularly by Mr. Ad- 
dington, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Courtenay ; as well 
as by other members out of the house. Twenty who 
had come down intending to vote for Mr. Pitt's 
motions, were induced to support the Admiralty, 
confessedly by Sir Edward'^ statements. But it is, 
perhaps, the most decisive proof of the effect of his 
speech, that Mr. Pitt himself referred to it in a de- 
bate on the defence of the country six weeks after. 
At the same time he disavowed the gun-boats, and 
contended for •* good stout gun-brigs ;" declaring 
that be had observed with much satisfaction the 
efforts which had lately been made to increase that 
description of force. 

Mr. Addington resigned on the 12th of May ; 
with Earl St. Vincent ; Mr. Yorke, the Home Se- 
cretary; and Lord Hobart, Secretary at War. 
They were succeeded by Mr. Pitt, and Lords Mel- 
ville, Harrowby, and Camden. 

On the 23d of April, there was a naval promo- 
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tion, in which the senior captainsi inclnding Sii" 
Edward Pellew, were advanced to be Rear-Admi- 
rals of the White, passing over the intermediate 
step. This favour was probably considered due to 
them, for they had served considerably beyond the 
time which had hitherto given an officer his flag, 
the former promotion having been a small one, and 
the interval much longer than usual. 

Sir Edward received with his promotion the 
appointment to be commander-in-chief in India. He 
hoisted his flag in the CuUoden, and gratified Cap- 
tain Christopher Cole, the youngest brother of his 
deceased friend, and who had served as a midship- 
man under his orders, by naming him for his 
<:aptain.* 



* Appendix, F. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The arduous charge of a commander-in-chief 
requires more than great decision, and a judf^ment 
matured by experienrc. It claims also a mind na- 
turally comprehensive, that it may be equal to great 
and complicated responsibilities. He has other, an4 
not less important duties than to harass the enemy. 
He is to protect the commerce of his country ; ^ 
jnake his influence so felt over every part of his sta- 
tion, that merit may be encouraged, and negligel^ce 
effectually controlled ; to provide in all respects for 
.the efficiency of his fleet; and to act with the fuU 
.powers of an ambassador, wherever there is no 
accredited minister. In addition to these more ob- 
vious duties, occasions will continually arise which 
demand the utmost temper and discretion. If the 
secret history of the greatest, and inost popular com- 
manders were fully made known ; what difficulties 
they contended with, and what anxieties they en- 
dured, not many would be found to envy them their 
distinctions. 

The change in the Ministry, which took placie 
within three weeks after Sir Ed^vard's promotion and 
appointment, subjected him, in its consequences, to 
many and great inconveniences ; for the new Board 
of Admiralty manifested a decidedly hostile feeling* 
Such was the temper displayed, that he tl>oiight it 
necessary to caution his brother Israel to o.bse!rve the 
.jitniQSt circumspection in all .his cond^ict^ apd aevepr 
even to ^leep out of his $hip« 7h6 eyident desire ip 
deprive hiui of his commaad, lefi him very, little ^Xr 
pectatioa thai lie wpal4 be allowed to ka^p it; 9»A 
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in his first letter from India, be observed, '< Pro- 
bably my successor is already on his way to super- 
sede me." He was not far mistaken. 

The most valuable, indeed the only valuable part 
of his command, was that to the eastward of Ceylon, 
which includes the two chief presidencies, and all 
the rich colonies of the enemy. It was resolved to 
deprive him of this, by creating it a separate station, 
leaving to him only the western seas. The more 
desirable portion was conferred upon Rear-Admiral 
Sir Thomas Troubridge, an officer whose reputa- 
tion must endure as long as the name and services 
of Nelson are remembered ; and whose unquestioned 
merit affords every cause to regret that he was inno- 
cently made the instrument of such a proceeding. 
He hoisted his flag in the Blenheim, and sailed from 
England in the spring of 1805, with a fleet of India- 
men under his convoy ; and afler beating off Rear-" 
Admiral Linois, who attacked him with the Ma- 
rengo and Belle Poule, reached India in August. 

When Sir Thomas went on board the Culloden, 
on his unwelcome, but not unexpected errand, Sir 
Edward inquired if he had brought his own letters 
of recall. Finding that the Admiralty had over- 
looked the essential^ step of sending them, he de- 
clared that until they arrived he could not resign 
any part of his command. He was charged with it 
by the King, and was required by the regulations 
of the service to hold it until recalled by the same au- 
thority. Sir Thomas thought that a commission was 
cancelled by a posterior one, without a direct recall; 
but Sir Edward, who was equalled by very few in 
bis knowledge of naval law, found it easy to con- 
vince him to the contrary, or at least to refute his 
arguments. He told Sir Thomas that if he re- 
mained in India, it must be under his own ordert, 
for his commission comprehended all the station, 
«ad it was impossible for a junior to command io 
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the- presence of his superior officer. Wbeir Sift 
Thomas, indigoant at the proposal, refused to act 
under the other's authority, Sir Edward brought 
the question very promptly to an issue by writing, 
aud handing to Sir Thomas, an order on service. ; 
Both officers were naturally warm, and Sir 
Thomas, disappointed as well as irritated, and who 
was taken so entirely by surprise, had by this time 
quite lost his temper. Indeed, the altercation had 
gone 80 far, that nothing but a sense of their public : 
responsibility prevented a more unpleasant meeting. . 
Sir Edward bad hitherto maintained his self-corn^ 
mand ; but as Sir Thomas continued warm, and he 
was conscious of the infirmity of his own temper, he 
went himself to the cabin door, and calling for Cap- 
tain Cole, desired him to remain as a witness ofa^l 
that had passed. The two Admirals quickly came, 
not perhaps to a more friendly feeling, but at least 
to a better understanding. Sir Thomas could not 
but see that the other was acting in strict conformity 
to his duty, and he had the assurance that the 
A*dmiralty would correct their oversight as soon as a 
reference could be made to them. Sir Edward must 
have felt it most painful thus to meet an officer 
whose character stood deservedly among the highest 
in the service, the trusted friend, and almost the 
other self, of Nelson. Acting with the utmost dis- 
interestedness, though he could only expect to be 
superseded, for a public board will seldom confess 
itself to have been in error, he did not hesitate, as 
soon as his own authority had been properly ad- , 
mitted, to give Sir Thomas a separate squadron in 
tbe best part of the station. It proved a most lucra- 
tive command, for in addition to its general advan- 
tages, ^ome prizes of immense value were taken.-'— 
On the 26th of July, 1806, the Greyhound frigate, 
and Harrier sloop of war, fell in with two large 
armed Indiamen, richly laden with spices, and pro- 
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tested' by a frigate an* a corvettes. Tfie'British ' 
gallantly attacked them, and captured wiili little^ 
loss, the frigate, and' both the Indiamen. To 'add to 
the gratification of the Admiral, it was his sbn, 
Captain Troitbridge, who commanded the Harrifer. 
Sir Edward, as far as he* was himself coticfemeid, 
had eventually little renson to regriet. The position of 
true dignity, to be always ready to sacrifice persoddl 
feelings, and to surrender, when' necess^ary, personal 
interests, but never to compromise any point of priii- 
crple, or character, is generally the course not lest * 
of prudence, than of honour. He obtained on this 
occasion all he could desire, and more than he had 
hoped for, ai candid inquiry. Before his letter 
reached England, there had been a change in the 
Ministry, and Ml*. Grey was at the head of the 
Admirnit}'. Nothing could be more honourable 
than all his conduct. It was at first believed that 
Sir Edward had committed an illegal and unprece- 
dented act of resistance to that authority, which, as 
an oflScer, he was bound implicitly to obey. Yet, 
believing that he had acted hastily, Mr. Grey him- 
self went to the Duke of Northumberland, as Sir 
Edward's friend, to say that the board would 
allow him to write a letter on service, recalling his 
ill-advised communication. The Duke sent to Sir 
Edward's brother, who was then in town, that' he 
might write to India without delay; but Mr. 
Pellew at first thought the step unnecessary. His 
brother, he said, was not in the habitof acting with- 
out due consideration, and he did not think it wotild 
be found that he had done so now. But next* day. 
Earl St. Vincent called upon the Duke, and insisted 
more strongly on the necessity for the step. Sir 
Edward's letter, he said, was not a question of this^ 
or the other administration, but an act of insabt>rw 
dination which no Ministry could overlook ; that his 
professional prospeqts would be entirely destroyed if 
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die board took cognizance of it ; and that extraor- 
dinary lenity was shown in allowing him to recall it* 
A letter was accordingly written ; but before the ship 
smiled, Mr. Grey came a second time to the Duke, 
and told him he had found, upon inquiry, that Sir 
Edward Pellew was right. He did more ; for be 
wrote to Sir Edward himself a very kind and hand« 
some letter ; and though opposed to him in political 
opinions, while Sir Thomas Troubridge was con- 
nected with his own friends, he recalled this officer, 
whom he appointed to the Cape, and continued to 
Sir Edward, as at first, the entire command in India* 
Sir Thomas had with great reason assured himself 
of a different result. The Blenheim was at this time, 
in the opinion of many, unseaworthy, and required 
constant pumping, even in harbour. She had 
grounded on a shoal in the Straits of Malacca, and was 
obliged to throw her guns overboard, and cut away 
the masts before she could be got off. Her frame was 
shaken almost to pieces, and she hogged excessively. 
In this state, Sir Thomas determined to cross the 
Indian Ocean with her to the Cape. His captain 
reported her condition. Sir Edward Pellew en- 
treated him to select any other ship on the station 
for his flag, and allow the Blenheim to be taken to 
Bombay to be docked. But Sir Thomas, placing a 
fatal reliance upon a plan of his own for securing 
her, would listen to no offer for his accommodation. 
On the 12th of January, 1807, he sailed from 
Madras, in company with the Java, a frigate lately 
taken from the Dutch, and bought into the service, 
and the Harrier sloop of war. On the 5th of Fe- 
braary, the Harrier parted company off the island of 
Rodrignes, in a very heavy gale, in which the unfor- 
tunate Blenheim and Java were seen to make re- 
peated signals of distress. They were never again 
beard of! 

15 
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The possibility that the ships might have ran on 
shore, indaced Sir Edward io send the Admiral's 
son with the Greyhound frigate in search of his la- 
mented parent. Captain Troubridge explored the 
coasts with all the anxiety that filial affection conld 
inspire, receiving every assistance from the French 
authorities at the Isles of France and Bourbon ; hot 
he could discover no certain traces of the ships, and 
no doubt remained that they bad both foundered. 

Sir Edward had been in India but a very short 
time, when his friend and former opponent, Bergeret, 
was brought to him a prisoner. This gallant officer 
had employed himself through the peace in the mer- 
chant service, with the Psyche, formerly a small 
national frigate. When hostilities were renewed, he 
armed her with thirty-six guns, and sent her out in 
charge of another officer, Captain Trogoff, notchoos* 
ing to command a privateer. In her first cruise, on 
the 11th of April, 1804, she attacked, and was beaten 
off by the Wilhelmina store-ship, Captain Henry 
Lambert, and returning to the Isle of France, dis* 
abled. General Decaen, the governor, bought her 
into the national marine, and appointed Bergeret to 
command her. He cruised in the Bay of Bengal for 
a short time with much success, while his very liberal 
conduct obtained for him the highest respect of the 
British residents. Fortune was again unjust to him. 
On the 14th of February, 1805, the San Fiorenso, 
commanded by Captain Lambert, late of the 
Wilhelmina, and which had been sent expressly in 
pursuit of him, fell in with the Psyche off Vizagapa* 
tam, and after a chase of two days, brought her to 
action. Bergeret defended his ship against a very 
superior force for three hours and a half, when the 
San Fiorenzo hauled off to repair her rigging, leav- 
ing him with his ship entirely disabled, and more 
than half his crew killed and wounded. On the 
approach of the British frigate to renew the action. 
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he surrendered. Sir Edward was a warm admirer 
of the brave prisoner, whose character so much 
resembkd his own, and who returned his friendship 
with eqaal warmth and sincerity. There is not often 
such a scene on board a man-of-war as occurred 
when the two officers first met on the qnarter-deck 
of the Culloden. Both were deeply affected, and 
the struggle of their feelings, from meeting under 
such circu*mstances, drew tears from many who 
witnessed the interview. 

Sir Edward was not always so happy as to meet 
with enemies thus deserving of his sympathy. A 
French frigate, the Piedraontaise, was guilty of 
conduct which would have disgraced a pirate.-* 
Cruising off the Cape, on the 17th of February, 
1805, she fell in with the Warren Hastings, one of 
the China fleet, which on a former voyage so gallantly 
beat off the squadron of Admiral Linois ; and after 
a Tery long and severe action, in which the India- 
man was dismasted, and otherwise completely dis- 
abled, took her. Her brave defence appears to have 
excited the fury of the enemy, probably because her 
very crippled state increased the probability of recap- 
ture. Before taking possession of the prize, the 
frigate, by her own mismanagement, fell on board 
her. Immediately the first lieutenant, with a party 
of ruffians, many of whom, like their leader, were 
intoxicated, rushed on the deck of the Indiaman 
with horrid imprecations and drawn daggers, accus* 
ing the prisoners of having run foul of the frigate 
intentionally. The lieutenant himself wounded 
Captain Larkins dangerously, and stabbed a young 
midshipman in several places; and the second offi- 
cer, the 'surgeon, and a boatswain's mate, were 
wounded by his followers. Sir Edward did not 
become acquainted with these facts for two years, at 
Captain Larkins and his crew could not depose to 
ibem until they reached St. Helena, after they had 
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been liberated from the Isle of France. The 
Piedtnontaise was then cruising in the Indian seag, 
and Sir Edward transmitted copies of the depositions 
to every ship on the station, with a general order, in 
which ^* the attention of the respective captains and 
commanders of H. M. squadron is especially called 
to the statement, in order that the ferocious conduct 
of the first Lieutenant, and part of the crew of the 
Piedmontaise, may receive the general reprobation 
of H. M. service." 

The San Fiorenzo was again the fortunate frigate, 
which stopped the career of the enemy. Commanded 
by Captain George Nicholas Hardinge, a young 
officer of great promise and distinguished courage, 
^he fell in with the Piedmontaise on the evening of 
the 6th of March, 1808; and after an exchange of 
broadsides that night, and a severe, but still unde- 
cided engagement next morning, brought her to 
close action on the afternoon of the third day, and 
took her. The San Fiorenzo commenced action 
with only 1 86 effective men ; the Piedmontaise, a 
l^irger and heavier frigate, had more than 500, 
including 200 Lascars. Captain Hardinge was 
unfortunately killed on the third day. For some 
time before the enemy struck, the first lieutenant 
was seen exposing himself to the hottest of the fire ; 
till, disappointed of the death besought, and dread- 
ing to fall into the hands of the British, he discharged 
his pistols into his own body* It is said, that as he 
did not die immediately, he ordered some of his 
people to throw him overboard alive. 

The French naval force in the Indian seas was at 
no time considerable, for whenever a cruiser was 
known to be committing depredations, her career 
was generally cut short by some of the squadron. 
It consisted chiefly of privateers, for which the Isle 
of France afforded a convenient rendezvous ; and of 
which some were large enough to capture a regular 
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Indiaman. The Emiline, taken after a two id^ys* 
cbase by the CuUoden, had been a British sloop of 
war; and the Bellone, taken by the Powerful and 
Rattlesnake, was added to the navy as a small class 
(irigate, and actually maintained a running fight with 
the iseventy-four. The resemblance between ships 
of war and the larger Indiamen more than once 
deceived the enemy. The Union, a small privateer, 
mounting only eight guns, thus ventured to chase, 
and was taken by the Culloden ; and the Jena, 
national corvette, was taken in the same manner by 
the Modeste frigate. The Jena was 9, remarkably 
fine and fast vessel, and, as the Revenant privateer^ 
had formerly cruised long and very successfully. 
She was commissioned as the Victor, to replace a 
sloop of war of that name, which in the preceding 
year had been the scene of one of the most extra* 
ordinary and tragical events on record. 

Tbe Victor, commanded by Captain George 
Bell, whose name has been already mentioned in 
connexion with the Nympbe and Indefatigable, had 
taken four brigs in Batavia Road, and was returning 
to Prince of Wales' Island. On the 15th of April, 
1807, off Cheribon, she met three Malay prows 
nnder Dutch colours, which, on its falling calm, she 
detained with the armed boats, and brought along- 
side. The crews of two of them, a hundred and 
twenty men, were taken on board the Victor, and 
placed under a guard, while the prows were being 
examined ; but the people in the third being refrac- 
tory, a carronade was fired into her, and some small 
arms ; which they returned by throwing spears, and 
firing pistols. A second gun was therefore fired, 
some sparks from which reached a quantity of 
powder which had been taken out of the prows, and 
blew up the after-part of the ship. The guard ran 
to extinguish the flames, leaving the prisoners, who 
instantly seised their arms, with the spears and 

15* 
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knives which had been thrown onboard, and attacked 
the crew with all the desperation of their character. 
The prows were immediately cut adrift, and the crew, 
under the direction of their officers, proceeded with 
admirable order and coolness, one part to extinguish 
the fire, and the rest to defend themselves against the 
murderous attack. After half an hour's dreadful 
struggle for life, for the Malays would take no 
quarter, eighty of them lay dead on the deck, and the 
rest were driven overboard. The Victor had her 
first lieutenant and five men killed ; and her captain 
and twenty-five wounded ; nine of whom died shortly 
after. 

Holland, which in reality, though not yet in name, 
was now a French province, had a moderately strong 
squadron in In(}ia. Two frigates had been taken 
since Sir Edward's arrival, the Maria Riggersbergen, 
by the Caroline ; and the Pallas, by the Greyhound, 
and Harrier. The first was the unfortunate Java, 
which shared the fate of the Blenheim ; the other 
was the convoy of the spice ships. Two line-of- 
battle ships, the Pluto and Revolutie, with a frigate, 
and several corvettes and gun-brigs, were at anchor 
in Batavia roads ; and information had been received 
by the Powerful 74, Captain Plamplin, that Rear- 
Admiral Willaumez, with six sail of the line, one of 
them commanded by Jerome Buonaparte, might be 
expected in the Indian seas. To destroy the ships 
already at Batavia, and to intercept the French 
squadron. Sir Edward sailed onthe22d of October, 
1806, from Madras to Trincomalee. Here a fleet 
of Indiamen under his convoy was joined by other 
ships, and went on to Europe in charge of the 
Woolwich and Duncan ; while the Admiral, with 
the Culloden, Powerful, Russell, and Beiliqueux 
line-of*battle ships, and Terpsichore frigate, pro- 
ceeded to the Straits of Sunda, where the Albion 
and others were to join him. Lieutenant Owen, 
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commanding the Seaflower brig, was instructed to 
disguise her as one of the expected French squadron, 
and to hasten on before. On the 23d of November, 
they were joined by the frigate Sir Francis Drake, 
Captain Pownoll Pellew ; and on the same day, 
they learnt that Willaumez had gone to America. 
On the 26th, they arrived in the Straits of Sunda, 
where they found the Seaflower, which had already 
eommunicated with the Dutch authorities at Bantam, 
as one of the expected French force, and information 
was sent accordingly to the Governor at Batavia. 
So completely were the enemy deceived by this step, 
that the squadron sailed along the coast of Java, and 
anchored on the 27th in Batavia road, before its 
character was suspected. As soon as it was known 
to be British, the Fhcenix 40 gun frigate ; the 
Aventure and Zee-ploeg, national corvettes ; the 
Patriot, and another ship of 20 guns, and three 
brigs of 14, Company's cruisers; with more than 
twenty merchant-vessels, ran themselves on shore 
under the extensive batteries of Batavia. Another 
corvette, the William, struck to the Terpsichore as 
she was entering the road ; but the line-of-battle 
ships had sailed a few days before to , Griessee, a 
fortified harbour on the Sourabaya river, at the 
eastern extremity of the island. The boats of the 
whole squadron, with five hundred picked men, 
commanded by the Admiral's second son. Captain 
Fleetwood Pellew, of the Terpsichore, and covered 
by the fire from the frigates, were sent without 
delay to destroy the enemy's ships. The decision of 
Captain Pellew, which scarcely allowed them time 
to man their guns, made their fire almost harmless. 
He boarded the Phoenix, whose crew quitted her on 
his approach ; turned her gans on the other armed 
vessels ; burnt all the shipping, except three merchant- 
vessels, which were brought away ; and ^ less than 
two hours, returned with the boats, having effected 
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the whole service with no grater lots than one mait 
killed, and foar woanded* 

One of the ships lay at the little island of Onrooat, 
which is piled and jettied all round, and contained 
a small and compact repairing yard for mercbaot- 
vessels of all nations. Two boats were sent to 
destroy her, with strict orders to injure nothing on 
shore; but unfortunately she drove alongside the 
jetty, and to the great regret of the Admiral, the 
flames communicated to the buildings, and occsi- 
sioned much damage. The squadron sailed on the 
1st of December, the Culloden and Belliqueuz to 
return to India, the others for their respective stations* 
Thus easily was completed an enterprise, as admira- 
bly planned as it was gallantly executed. General 
Daendels, when he became Captain-General of Java 
and the Moluccas, some time after, sent a message to 
Sir Edward, that he hoped he would not pay him a 
visit without an invitation. 

In the following June, the Admiral sent Captain 
Fleetwood Pellew in the Psyche, with the Caroline 
under his orders, to ascertain the condition of the 
Dutch line-of-battle ships at Griessee. Captain Pellew 
displayed on this occasion the same spirit which had 
marked his former service. The frigates reached 
their destination August 29th, and on the following 
day, learnt that the men-of-war were lying in the 

?ort, dismantled, and very much out of repair. 
!'hey now proceeded to Samarang, where the 
Psych6 arrived, and anchored off the port at mii* 
night, the Caroline having parted company in chase* 
At daylight, she weighed, and stood into the road, 
where an armed schooner, and a merchant-brig were 
anchored near the batteries. These were brongbt 
out by the boats, under a heavy, but ineffectoal fire. 
Two large ships and a brig had been seen early in 
the momii^ at anchor outside, afterwards foand to 
be theResoltttie, armed merchant-vessel, of 700 tooif 
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with a valaable cargo, and having the colonn and 
staff of a Dutch European regiment on board ; the 
Scipio, national corvette, of 24 guns and 150 men ; 
and the Ceres, Company's brig of war. That he 
might be ready to take advantage of the sea breeze. 
Captain Pellew destroyed the prizes; and before 
noon, the Psyche was clear of the harbour in chase, 
the enemy having weighed, and stood to sea. The 
frigate gaining fast upon them, they all ran themselves 
on shore at half-past three, and opened their fire* 
The Psyche anchored as near as the depth of water 
would allow, and presently compelled the merchant- 
ship to surrender. At half-past four, just as the 
frigate was lowering her boats to board, the Scipio 
struck ; and the brig soon after fired a broadside, 
and hauled down her colours. They were all got 
off safely the same night ; and Captain Pellew, after 
arranging with the Governor of Samarang for 
sending on shore the prisoners, who far outnumbered 
bis own crew, returned to port with his prizes. 

On the arrival of the Psyche, Sir Edward sailed 
from Madras, with the Culloden and Powerful, 
seventy-fours ; Caroline and Fox, frigates ; Victor, 
Samarang, Seaflower, and Jaseur, sloops of war ; 
and Wexford, a large Indiaman, fitted as a troop 
ship : with five companies of the 30th regiment, and 
a company of artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lockhart. The squadron proceeded first to Prince 
of Wales' Island, where it embarked the Royals, and 
the 34th ; and on the 20th of November sailed 
finally for its destination. On the morning of the 
5th of December it arrived off Point Panka, the 
eastern extremity of Java ; and Sir Edward sent a 
summons to M. Cowell, commander of the Gallo- 
Batavian force, to surrender the ships of war under 
his orders. '* The British," he wrote, '< are the 
natural friends of the Dutch* We are impressed 
with correspondent sentiments* It is Hecome oor 
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daty to prevent the Datch ships of war from actuig 
under the control of France in hostility to the 
British.'* He then proposed that the ships of war, 
iind all vessels under French colours, be given op, 
promising in that case security for the inhabitants 
and garrison ; and threatening, in the event of a 
refusal, those hostile operations which the naval and 
military forces were jointly prepared to accomplish. 
Captain Fleetwood Pellew, with a military officer, 
and the Admiral's secretary, delivered this proposal 
to the French commodore ; but that officer, in 
violation of the flag of truce, detained them all as 
prisoners, and returned an answer of defiance. 

The force assembled for the attack was such as 
might deter the enemy from attempting resistance, 
with a sufficient force of small vessels to be equal to 
the service, iftheline-of-battle ships should be unable 
to get up. At the entrance of the river, about ten 
miles up the harbour, the Cnlloden and Powerful, 
though they had been previously lightened, and 
trimmed to an even keel to equalize their draught of 
water fore-and-aft, grounded on what was called the 
bar, and which proved to be a flat, several miles in 
extent. Part of their water was started, and their 
guns, shot, provisions, and whatever would materially 
lighten them, were removed into three coasttng^^ 
vessels detained for that purpose; but still tbey 
remained fast. The rest of the squadron, except the 
troop-ship, which was also aground, crossed the 
bar, and passing a stockade of large trees, anchored 
in deep water below the island of Madura. On the 
evening of the 6th, Sir Edward seeing no probability 
of carrying up the large ships, determined to force 
the passage, and attack the place without them,*and, 
accordingly, shifted his flag to the Caroline. 
Fortunately, at nine o'clock that night the water 
began to rise ; and by ten, the Culloden was afloat 
and under sail. Following a boat with a light, which 
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was directed by Mr. Gaze, the master, she pagsed the 
stockade, and by eleven o'clock was anchored above 
the bar in deep water. Before daylight, the Admiral- 
returned to her, and all the squadron, except the 
Powerful and the troop-ship, which had not yet 
floated, weighed with the Seabreeze, and stood for 
the narrow passage between Madura and Java. At 
half-past eleven, they were engaged with the batteries 
on the island; but they passed them by half-past 
twelve, without haviag received material damage. 
At a little past four, the squadron anchored abreast 
of the Fort of Griessee, but no farther resistance was 
offered, except a few ineffectual shot fired from Uiat 
fort at the Culloden ; M. Cowell having previously 
determined to defend the place to the last against the 
frigates and sloops, but to surrender if the line-of* 
battle ships got up. The Powerful joined next day* 
In coming up she was struck from the batteries .on 
Madura with hot shot, but her people extinguished the 
^re« The troops took possession of the fort, leaving 
the town in the hands of the civil authorities ; and oo 
the 9th, the Governor and Council of. Sourabaya, 
having thankfully acquiesced in the liberal terms 
dictated by Sir Edward, all hostilities ceased. They 
bad promptly released the gentlemen whom the 
Commodore had so unjustifiably detained ; and a 
deputation of three members of their own body 
accompanied them to the Admiral, to disavow the 
act of M. Cowell, and to treat for a capitulation. 
Having burnt the Pluto, Revolutie, and Kortenaar, 
line-of-battle ships, and a large Indiaman, fitted as a 
frigate; and destroyed the military stores and 
batteries at Griessee and Madura, the squadron 
weighed on the 13th, and stood down the river in 
charge of the Dutch pilots. On the 15th, they 
crossed the bar, and two days after, having completed 
their provisions and water, left the coast. JNot a 
xnan was lost in all the service. When Java was 
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to be an indispenitable act of justice, more especially 
under existing circumstances, publicly to declare, 
on the approaching departure of his Excellency 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Pellew for Europe, th« 
extent of the projection which the commerce of 
Bombay has received, since the assumption by his 
Excellency of the command-in-chief of His Majesty's 
ships in the Indian seas. 

^' — That it appears by a document framed in 
the insurance-soffice of Bombay, that the rate of 
premium from Bombay to Cliina, and from China to 
Bombay, from the year 1798 to 1805, fluctuated 
between twelve, ten, nine, and eight per cent. ; 
while, during the period of Sir Edward Pellew*s 
command, from 1805 to 1808 inclusive, it has stood 
at eight per cent., With a return of three per cent., 
if sailing with convoy, and at five per cent, if 
warranted with convoy : the rate of insurance has, 
therefore, been fifty per cent, lower on the commerce 
of the port of Bombay during Sir Edward Pellew's 
command than at any former period. 

" — That since the arrival of Sir Edward Pellew, 
a period of only three years, one hundred and ten 
ships have exported and imported, to and from 
China, under convoy during the whole voyage ; 
while only twenty-eight have run the passage unpro- 
tected, in consequence of their sailing .out of the sea- 
sons fixed for the segular convoys ; at the same time 
that those which have departed unprotected on the 
eve of appointed convoys, or have separated in the 
course of the voyage, have not failed to attract the 
notice and remonstrance of his Excellency. 

" — That the operation of the system of convoys 
has afforded complete security to the trading capital 
of Bombay, of which the amount insured at this set- 
tlement, from May 1st, 1806, to October 31st, 1808, 
has been £6,700,000 ; that the premium paid by the 
trade on that sum amounts to JC445,000 ; that the 
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fosses by captures amount to £61,000; that the 
fosses by searisks extend to £69,000; and that 
the profits to the underwriters amount to the sum 
of £314,000; the losses by captures being under 
one per cent, on the principal insured, and exceeded* 
by those arising from searisks ; while the former 
have occurred beyond the influence, or have been 
the consequence of a departure from that regular 
system of convoy, by which the commerce of the 
western division of the peninsula of India, has been 
so extensively benefited. 

" — That the advantage resulting from protection 
by convoys, which the trade of this port has thus 
experienced, has originated in that system which 
was established, and has prevailed, since the succes- 
sion to the command of H. M. ships in India by 
Sir Edward Pellew, a system proposed at his express 
invitation, in the letter addressed to his Excellency 
by the three leading firms in behalf of the merchants 
of Bombay, on the 12ih of February, 1806, and 
.adopted in the reply of his Excellency's secretary of 
the following day. 

" — That at a time when the enemy has sacrificed 
his maritime reputation, and every feeling of naval 
ambition, to a degrading system of privateering, in 
the prosecution of which national ships of superior 
force and construction are employed, for the purpose 
of committing depredations on our trade, it is indis- 
pensable to the successful prosecution of our com- 
mercial interests, essential to our national credit, 
and justly due to the character of those to whom 
the protection of these valuable and important trusts 
is committed, that a steady adherence to that system 
should be observed, of the solid advantages of which, 
the experience of three years has afiurded so decided 
a proof. 

** — That independently of the ample protection 
afforded to the commerce of this port, his Excellency 
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Sir Edivard Pellew has manifested a degree of per«^ 
sonal anxiety for the security of its trade, characte* 
ristic of that zeal and vigilance which have ever dis-^ 
tinguished his professional career ; that the inter- 
ference of his Excellency led to the advertisemenis 
isscied at his suggestion by the insurance society of 
Bombay in the year 1806, promotive of encourage- 
ment to sail and continue under convoy ; and sub- 
sequently, to the salutary provisions contained in 
the proclamations published by the governments of 
Bengal and Bombay in the year 1807, restrictive of 
the practice of ships separating from convoy ; and, 
moreover, that his Excellency's solicitude in ibis 
respect has succeeded in establishing a degree of 
control over our shipping, hitherto unknown in the 
Indian seas. 

" — That these important facts, as established by 
the most minute investigation, do eminently entitle 
his Excellencv Sir Edward Pellew to a more formal 
declaration of those grateful acknowledgments 
which he has already received from a great and < 
decided majority of the merchants, ship-owners^ and 
underwriters of Bombay. 

"—That these resolutions be communicated to 
his Excellency Sir Edward Pellew with a stiitable 
address, and published in the Bombay Courier. 

Charles Forbes, Chairman." 

The grbat extent of the Indian command, and the 
comparatively small force with which it was held, 
called for the utmost exertions of every officer; and 
the attention of the commander-in-chief was uncea- 
singly directed to every thing which was calculated 
to maintain his squadron in the highest state of 
efficiency. Lord Torrington, who was at this time 
serving under his orders, bore testimony in the 
House of Lords to the care and judgment by wbicb^ 
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while he prevented any waste of the naval stores, he 
kept the ships always well supplied, and in a state 
always ready for action. Overlooking nothing con- 
nected with the interest of his crews, he established a 
naval hospital at Madras, a measure fraught with 
economy to the country, and advantage to the 
service. 

As an Admiral, not less than as a Captain, Sir 
Edward interested himself in the welfare and comfort 
of every man under his command ; but the clamour of 
that false humanity which is one of the most prominent 
vices of the present day, would never influence him* 
He knew that even in the best ordered ships, punish- 
ment may be sometimes necessary as an extreme 
alternative, though the exercise of it demands great 
discretion. Too many will be found,' especially 
during a war, when it is impossible to inquire into 
the character of those who come into the service, who 
are callous to every better'' motive ; and with 
reference to such, we must respect the humanity 
more than the judgment of those who would substitute 
privations injurious to health for the pain of the lash, 
and studied indignities for the shame of it. Little 
consideration can be claimed for that pretended 
sense of honour which is sensitive to the degrada- 
tion of punishment, but callous to that of crime. 
The experience of every good officer will bear out 
the assertions, that a strict commander is always the 
most popular; that the orderly system of a well 
regulated ship, in which every man knows his duty, 
and performs it without being teazingly interfered 
with, affords the best security against offences ; and 
that when an offence has been committed, the ship's 
company, and even the culprit himself, will respect 
the captain who patiently investigates the fault, and 
dispassionately orders the deserved punishment. 

But on the other hand, except in particular cases, 
as where a ship has been manned by drafts from the 

16* 
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fleet ; In other words, by receiving the skulkers and 
incorrigibles, frequency of punishment is the most 
certain proof of unsatisfactory discipline. Eitbei^ 
there will be a laxity which encourages by the 
prospect of impunity, or else a want of system, in 
which the caprice of the officer is the rule for the 
moment, and the men can never fall into regular 
habits. Sir Edward's observation had taught him, 
that while the power to punish can be intrusted only 
to the discretion of the commander, it is right on 
every ground, that some check should be imposed on 
the exercise of it. Accordingly, soon after he went 
to India, he required a monthly return of punish- 
ments from every ship in his fleet ; and the Admiralty, 
struck with the simplicity of the plan, and not less 
with the excellent eflfects, adopted it for all the navy. 
This was the first step in the milder and more 
effectual system of discipline which has since pre- 
vailed ; and if he had no other claim than to have 
originated this, it would be sufficient to entitle him 
to the gratitude of every officer and man in the 
service. 

He sailed from India in February, 1809, with a 
fleet of Indiamen under his convoy. Off the Isle of 
France they encountered a violent hurricane, in 
which the Culloden was in the greatest danger. 
For three days no provisions could be cooked, and 
the crew subsisted chiefly on dry rice, with a dram 
every four hours. So violent was the motion of the 
ship, as she rolled from broadside to broadside, that 
the chain pumps were almost useless. All the 
quarter-boats were lost, the quarter-galleries washed 
away, and three of the dead-lights stove. Fortunately 
her bottom was sound, but she broke much in the 
upper works ; the bolts working themselves loose, 
and many of the knees giving way. Even the cabin 
bulkheads were thrown down. It was suggested to 
the Admiral, who was almost constantly on deck. 
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encouraging the men at the pumps, that the ship 
would be materially eased if the upper-deck guns 
were thrown overboard. He replied, '< I do not 
think it necessary; she will do very well, aqd wjbat 
would become of the convoy if we meet an enemy?" 
It was his intention, if the gale had continued, to cut 
away the mainmast, which being very heavy, for it 
weighed twenty-one tons, strained the ship exceed- 
ingly. Tiie mizen-mast had given way in the top. 
Four of the convoy foundered, and the rest were 
scattered ; but all which escaped the gale re-assem- 
bled at St. Helena, and, with the CuUoden, arrived 
safely in England. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The expedition to the Scheldt was being fitted 
t)at when Sir Edward arrived from India ; and had 
he reached England but a few days sooner, it was 
understood that he would have received the naval 
command. The military commander-in-chief, whose 
friendship he had long enjoyed, wished him to be 
appointed ; but the final arrangehients of the 
Admiralty had been already completed. . 

Lord Mulgrave afterwards proposed to him to be 
second in command in the Mediterranean; and 
suggested that Lord Collingwood would probably 
be glad to surrender his charge to an officer who 
possessed the confidence of the Admiralty ; for that 
of late he had repeatedly expressed a desire to be 
relieved from it on account of his declining health. 
But Sir Edward, who was not aware of the actual 
condition of that distinguished Admiral, declined 
the offer, for he could not be persuaded that Lord 
Collingwood would resign a command which he 
filled so usefully and honourably, as long as he could 
possibly hold it with advantage to his country. 

He did not remain long unemployed, though he 
never attempted to create an interest in his favour by 
any means beyond the faithful discharge of duty. — 
Political intrigue, he has said, does not sit well on a 
sea-officer ; and he would not attach himself to the 
fortunes of any administration, or party. This, as 
it is the most honourable, is also in the end the most 
successful path ; but the man who will choose it, 
travels in a great measure alone and unsupported, 
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and must be prepared for the many attacks to which 
such a position will expose him. Some annoyance 
or interference of this kind may have prompted the 
blunt avowal of independence in the following letter^ 
ofthe2dthof July, 1810. 

" I have no right to the favour of Mr. Percival, 
or any minister. — I have never intrigued, nor ever 
will — and as for sneaking after such people, I will 
not— and as to the command of the Channel fleet, 
be it Pole, or be it Calder, I care not one straw— 
and whether I am on the shelf by any new set, is 
equally indifierent — and for me, who am fifty-three, 
except the heartfelt satisfaction of serving my coun- 
try in such times, 1 will never be at the trouble to 
write a letter to ask a favour of any minister alive. 
I care not who comes in, or who goes out, and if 
they send me on shore, well ; and if not, it is the 
same." 

In the spring of 1810 he hoisted his flag on board 
die Christian VII., as commander-in-chief in the 
North sea. He rode at anchor with his fleet all the 
summer, ofi*the mouth of the Scheldt, Justin siglit of 
land; while his smaller vessels were actively em- 
ployed along the whole line of coast. He frequently 
^ood into the Scheldt in a cutter, that he might recoiw 
noitre the enemy's fleet in person. A gale from the 
eastward having blown the fleet oflfthe coast, it was 
at anchor in the Downs, when a gun-brig arrived 
with intelligence that the enemy had dropped down 
to the Western Scheldt, apparently ready to sail.— 
He ordered the fleet to sea immediately ; but many 
of them having made signal of inability, for the 
pilots refused to get them under weigh, he sent for 
the chief pilot of the flag-ship, and questioned him if 
it were practicable to take out a ship in such weather. 
The pilot having reported that it was quite safe, 
even for the Christian VH., which from her great 
length was the least manageable ship in the fleet ; 
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much more so for the others, some of which worked 
like a cutter, the Admiral made signal for all cap* 
tains and pilots to come on board. He thea 
enforced his order to sail, declaring that he would 
hang the pilot who should run his ship on shore ; 
and to give effect to this threat, he caused gantlets 
to be rove to the yard-arms. The fleet sailed, and 
beat across the North sea to their station, without 
an a(xident; and the enemy returned to their 
former anchorage, as soon as the blockading force 
appeared. As the autumn advanced, the pilots gave 
up the charge of the fleet ; but Sir Edward kept bis 
station, until the increasing severity of the gales 
compelled hira to take shelter in the Downs. 

In the spring of 1811, he succeeded Sir Charles 
Cotton as commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. 
He proceeded to his station in the Caledonia, with 
bis brother Israel, then a Rear-Admiral, as captain 
of the fleet ; and arrived ofl' Toulon on the I8lh of 
July. Ne.\t morning, two French frigates returning 
from Genoa, with conscripts for the fleet, were chased 
by the Conqueror and Sultun, the inshore squadron ; 
and the French commander, Vice-Admiral Comte 
Emeriau, sailed out with thirteen line-of-batlle ships 
and a frigate, to protect them. The Conqueror 
approached near enough to fire upon the frigates, 
and afterwards, with her consort, exchanged a few 
distant broadsides with the advanced ships of the 
enem}' : but these, whose only object was to secure 
the frigates, did not wait for the main body of the 
British force, now fast coming up, but hastened 
back to their anchorage. This aflair, with the evi- 
dent high state of equipment of the French fleet, led 
all to expect that there would soon be a general 
action ; a hope in which the Admiral fully partici- 
pated* He writes thus on the 28th of December, 
IBllf when the fleet was on its way to Mabon :•*- 
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**My pear brother — I would not permit a ship 
to sail dirtci for England without carrying you a few 
lines to say we are all well, on our way to replenish 
onr provisions and water for the winter's cruise : 
when this is done, we return to our old ground ; or 
it is possible, we may attempt to lay in Hyrres Bay, 
should we find the ground good for winter gales, of 
which at present we are not quite assured. We lay 
there a month in full expectation it would force the 
"enemy to give us battle, and it will probably at last 
•compel them to do so next spring. They are 
actively fortifying ihe islands and bay all around, 
in order to guard against attack, and have at least 
ten thousand men at work : they suspect our army 
will move this way. As far as we can judge from 
appearances, I have never yet seen a French fleet in 
half the order the Toulon one is. They have, I am 
sorry to say, adopted but too many of our arrange- 
ments, and in point of clothing they exceed us. — 
They also keep every body on board, so that the 
French officers are now of necessity obliged to find 
amusement in their duty ; and become acquainted 
with their people. The ships are magnificent ; four 
of 120 guns, larger than Caledonia, and twelve fine 
two-deckers, are all ready and manned. Two of 
120, and two of 80 are building, and may launch 
by March or April ; so that I think we shall have 
twenty to fight, without any from Genoa, Naples, 
or Venice ; and I trust a glorious day we shall 
have. Keats is a host of strength to me ; and we 
are all well together, eager for the day, which I 
trust will help to put an end to the miseries of war, 
and the irksome eighteen years' confinement between 
«rooden walls we have all experienced. 

God be with you ever. 

My dear Sam, 
Tour truly afiectionate brother, 

E. PfiLLEW.** 
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The hopes of the fleet were disappointed ; For the 

^neniy came out only when the wind was fair tto 

return; and thas, though they often allowed the 

advanced ships to approach nearly within gun-shot, 

nothing was, or could be done, on those occasions. 

In the following week, prompted perhaps by the 
recollections of the new year, he again writes.:— 

" I never expect to live the wnr through, and am 
iu)t at all anxious about it. If I can only have the 
happiness of doing service to the country, I would 
give a great deal to be ten years younger ; but as 
that cannot be, I must content mvself with the 
reflection that my children are good, and provided 
for; and that I leave them attached to their mother, 
and to each other. We have ail reason to be thankful 
and to praise God for his great and manifold mercies. 
We are ready to start at a moment's notice, and have 
a strict lookout. The enemy are also ready, sixteen 
sail, a three-decker of 140 guns launched Christmas 
day. 

'* God bless you, and yours ; and may he enable 
me to do honour to my country and my family— for 
myself, I care not." 

The number of points which required to be con- 
stantly watched, for more than 2000 miles of coast, 
from the Ionian Islands to Gibraltar, was in the hands 
of the enemy, made a conssiderable force necessary ; 
and the Mediterranean fleet was at this time one erf* 
the largest ever intrusted to an Admiral. The 
commander-in-chief, with a principal part of the 
line-of- battle ships, blockaded the French fleet in 
Toulon, cruising off that port from the beginning of 
March to the end of November, and sheltering in 
Mahon through the three winter months. A Rear* 
Admiral was kept at Malta, with a suflicient force 
under his direction to guard the different points of 
the station at the upper part of the Mediterranean. 
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ADotber Rear^ Admiral wai stationed on the sontb 
coast of Spain, to watch the movements of the enemy, 
aad to assist the Spaniards whenever they could 
assemble in numbers to make a stand. A third 
remained at Gibraltar ; and a Commodore, with a 
ship of the line, and frigates, watched the Gulf of 
Genoa, and the western coast of Italy. Frigates 
and small vessels were detached wherever their 
services became necessary. 

Knowing from bis own experience what could be 
done by the flag-officers and captains of his fleet, he 
was enabled to assign to all of them their respective 
dttties in the full confidence that they would not 
disappoint him. He associated much with them, 
and was in the habit of freely communicating his 
ideas, as well on general subjects connected with the 
movements of the fleet, as on their own personal 
charge. By his prompt measures, and personal 
attention to the repairs, victualling, and storing of 
the fleet, and his care to obtain ample supplies of 
stores and provisions from England in such good 
time as never to be deficient in any necessary article, 
he kept all the ships in a high state of equipment, 
and afibrded at the same time an example of activity 
and forethought which was not lost upon his officers. 
He was attentive to every thing which afiected the 
discipline of the crews, and was particularly strict in 
enforcing regulations for constant exercise at the 
great guns, and small arms. 

How perfect was the discipline of the fleet may be 
inferred from the fact that with so many ships, and 
on a station where the enemy had the chief part of 
bis naval force, he lost, in three years that he held 
the command, not a single vessel by capture ; and 
only one, a small gun*brig, by shipwreck. It may 
be added, that through almost twenty years of com* 
oaand in war, as Commodore and Admiral, no vessel 
under his orders was ever taken. Something of 

17 
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this may be asGribed to fortune ; but more most b^ 
referred to th^ excellence of the officers and crews ; 
which, when the results are so uniform, is in fact alsa 
the praise of the commander. Indeed the superiority 
of the Mediterranean fleet was so well known, that a 
naval historian, complaining of the dearth of good 
seamen on other stations, laments that '* so many 
thousands of the very best of seamen, who, under the 
wise regulations of Sir Edward Pellew, were daily 
improving themselves in the neglected art of gunnery, 
should be denied the power of showing their profi- 
ciency where it was the most wanted." 

He was particularly anxious to keep down the 
expense of the fleet, and indefatigable in his exertions 
to economize stores of every description, which at 
this time were procured from home with much 
difficulty. When it was found that fresh water 
could be obtained at the mouths of the Rhone, the 
fleet went there, and usually completed in forty-eight 
hours. He was thus enabled to discharge several 
transports. In the strong northwest gales, so 
common in the Gulf of Lyons, the ships were in the 
practice of furling sails every night, and driving off 
from Toulon, standing inshore again under easy 
sail when the gale moderated. During the winter 
months, when he sheltered in Mahon harbour, the 
ships had their repairs made good, and their stores 
and provisions completed ; the Admiral being as 
active in the dockyard, where he would often be 
found at the earliest dawn of the morning, as be 
showed himself when afloat. Care was taken that 
while the fleet thus lay in harbour, it should always 
be ready for an immediate start if the enemy should 
put to sea; and two frigates, occasionally with a 
line-of-battle ship, were kept oflf Toulon to make a 
daily observation of the state and movements of their 
force. On two occasions, the inshore frigates 
particularly distinguished themselves. Oo the 32A 
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of September, 1811, the Volontaire and Perlen 
retreated from a division of three line-of-battle ships, 
and two frigates, with which they were repeatedly 
engaged during six hours; and saved themselves 
through their admirable seamanship without loss : 
and in the following May, the Menelaus alone, when 
close inshore, was chased by several line-of-battle 
ships ; and though her fore-topmast was nearly cut 
in two by a shot from the batteries, she secured it, 
and escaped. 

Competent masters were provided for the young 
gentlemen of the Caledonia, who were assembled 
every day in the Admiral's fore cabin and kept 
closely at their studies ; the Admiral himself often 
visiting them, and interesting himself in their pro- 
gress. The French and Spanish interpreters 
instructed them in these languages; the flag-lieute- 
nant superintended their navigation ; and that they 
might perfect themselves in seamanship, a frigate- 
built yacht of eight or ten tons was provided, upon 
which they were exercised in sailing, rigging, and 
unrigging, and every part of a practical seaman's 
duty. All the arrangements of the ship, with regard 
both to oflicers and men, displayed consideration for 
their comfort and advantage. When the Admiral 
thoroughly knew his oflicers, he confided in them in 
their respective situations, never teaiiing them with 
interference, or disturbing himself by unnecessary 
watching or anxiety, after his orders had been given* 
The influence which he exerted on their behalf, and 
his great success in obt))ining promotion for them, 
gave every one the strongest inducement to excel. 
He had known the anxieties of a young man forcing 
bis way through the service without friends ; and 
bis own recollections taught him how best to assist 
and encourage others. 

No man could be more careful of the reputation 
-aad fedings of his officers, or more ready to suggest 
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a plea in excase for their errors. At a pattieiiltr 
period of his command, and on a very imporumt 
occasion, one of his captains placed him iii a position 
of much embarrassment, by entering into an impru- 
dent treaty, which he had no authority to make* 
The commander»in-chief arrived very soon after, and 
annulled the treaty ; but he spared the officer the 
pain of his humiliating position by charging him 
with the most prominent and honourable service 
connected with his own arrangements. In bis 
despatches to the Admiralty on the occasion, be 
touches very lightly on the offence, but enforces 
every exculpatory plea. Of the unauthorized ar- 
rangement with the enemy, he merelj' writes, '* which 
I should have been glad he had neverentered upon;" 
yet, he adds, ''from my conviction that he had been 
actuated by the purest motives, and placed in a 
peculiar situation, I thought it right in acknowledg- 
ing his letter, to express my approbation of his 
general proceedings ; and in consideration of all 
the circumstances connected with his engagements, 
I gave him my sanction to," &c. He then proceeds 
to describe the flattering trust he had committed to 
this officer. 

But kind as he was, he endured no relaxation of 
discipline, and never forgot the proper dignity of his 
station. His manners were formed by his character; 
and whenever an individual with commanding talents 
directs them to suitable objects, combining a due 
sense of what he owes to himself with a proper con- 
sideration for others, he will always, and without 
an effort, appear dignified and amiable : far more 
so in his unaffected simplicity than the man who 
only assumes the character of the chief and patron, 
because his position requires it. 

His temper was warm, the common failing of qatdL 
and active minds. No one was more conscious of it 
than himself ; and where he feared it had given pata> 
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lie would labour to remove the impression by marked 
end continued attentions. In the multiplicity of 
cares and duties which surround a commander-in- 
chiefy there are so many sources of irritation and 
disappointment, that it is no wonder the mind should 
he sometimes brought to that extreme point of en- 
durance, when a small additional annoyance destroys 
its equanimity. 

The service in the Mediterranean was one of 
multiplied details, individually too unimportant for 
history, yet calculated to influence materially the 
progress and result of the war. Along the eastern 
coast of Spain, the support and co-operation of the 
ships afforded that encouragement to the inhabitants 
which in the western provinces they derive from the 
presence of the British army. Even when the for- 
tresses had fallen, and Spain had no longer a regular 
force for a rallying point in that part of the 
country, the guerillas acting in concert with the fleet, 
were enabled to perform exploits which alarmed 
and distressed the invader, and kept alive the 
spirit of hope and resolution. Along the shores of 
Italy and France, the most daring and brilliant en- 
terprises were continually achieved. Batteries and 
forts were stormed even in open day ; and prizes, 
sometimes in whole convoys, carried off from anchor- 
ages where they might justly have deemed them- 
selves unassailable. Looking at the evident danger 
of such attempts, one is astonished* at the constant 
success which attended them, and at the generally 
inconsiderable loss sustained. It would be unjust to 
the courage of the enemy, and still more to that of 
the gallant officers and men who performed such 
services, not to state the cause of this impunity and 
success. It was not that the defences on shore were 
feebly maintained, or that their defenders were sur- 
prised and overpowered by the reckless desperation 
of the assailants ; but that the different boat attacks 

17* 
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were plantied with a judgment, and rapponed bjr a 
force which prevented effectual resistance. Ofleers 
such as Hoste, Gordon, Rowley, Maxwell, Duncan, 
Ussher, and indeed all, for no commander erer 
placed more general and deserved confidence in his 
officers than Sir Edward Pellew, were not men to 
send away their people on doubtful and desperate 
services. The Admiral himself, much as he admired 
enterprise, strongly discouraged all acts of useless 
daring. He was always most unwilling to risk men's 
lives in boat attacks, when they could not be tup- 
ported by the fire from the ships : and when his 
own boats were necessarily detached on service, his 
anxiety for their safety was very great. But the 
men, who saw in these successes only the daring 
courage which obtained, but not the considerate 
judgment which planned them, learned to fancy 
themselves invincible, and would go to what might 
appear a death service, as if it were an excursion of 
pleasure. The crew of the Imperieuse, who had 
often distinguished themselves in these attacks, pe- 
titioning their captain to remain with them, when he 
had been appointed to a finer ship, offered to prove 
their attachment to him by taking any two French 
frigates they could meet. It is right to add that 
their captain, a son of the great and good Lord 
Duncan, submitted their petition to Sir Edward 
Pellew, who continued him with his faithful fol- 
lowers. " You are a brave nation," said Napoleon at 
Elba to an English captain, one of Sir Edward's 
officers, '< so are the French ; but the English are 
individually brave." Services like these create the 
individual bravery which Napoleon admired. 

Still more important was the moral influence 
which these attacks impressed on the enemy. When 
the inhabitants along the southern coasts of Europe 
could scarcely look upon the waters without seeing 
an English cruiser ; when they saw the apparent 
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«Me with which their strongest defences were carried ; 
when they felt tbemielves at the mercy of the assail- 
antSi yet always experienced their forbearance and 
protection ; the respect felt for an enemy so powerful 
and generous, taught them to desire the more ear- 
nestly their own day of deliverance from the common 
t3rrant. And when the tremendous judgment which 
visited him in the Russian campaign offered the 
prospect of his speedy and final overthrow, every 
imcility existed for acquainting them with the full 
extent of his reverses, and preparing them to avail 
themselves of the earliest opportunity to assert their 
freedom. '* Affairs in these countries," says Sir 
Cdward, in one of his letters, '< look well, and 
promise much next summer, all over the east* De- 
testation, amounting to horror, is the general 
expression against this tyrant of the earth." 

The ordinary cares and duties of his command, 
and his very extensive correspondence, for the 
number of letters he was in the habit of writing on 
service was almost incredible, were by no means Sir 
Edward's heaviest charge. Perhaps there was no 
ambassador on whom a greater diplomatic responsi- 
bility was imposed, than the commander in the 
Mediterranean. It formed by much the largest, and 
most anxious portion of Collingwood's duties ; and 
the greatness of the trust ; the impossibility of confi- 
ding it to another than the commander on the station, 
and the uncommon ability with which Collingwood 
sustained it, gave the British government much 
uneasiness, when the state of that officer's health 
threatened to deprive them of his services. It 
increased materially in extent and importance after 
Sir Edward had succeeded to the command, when 
the reverses of the French in |lussia, opened a pros- 
pect of deliverance to all the states along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, including the southern pro- 
TiBces of France itself* Sir Edward exerted himself 
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ttncaasingly to prepare them for tlus cdDMiinmattoiiy 
and to eocourage them to seize the first opportaniiy 
to effect it ; and the judgment he displayed in tbeae 
services obtained from a British Cabinet Minislar 
the declaration that, '* great as he may be as a sea- 
officer, he is still greater as a statesman." 

One professional distinction was yet wanting, and 
this he anxiously desired, as a means of hastening an 
honourable peace, and on personal grounds, perhaps, 
to connect his name with the history of his country,— 
to command in a general action. Though the 
enemy had shrunk from meeting him, as he expected 
when he first assumed the command, yet, while they 
continued to build ships of the largest class, and to 
keep their fleet always ready for sea, he could not 
but hope that they only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to try the fortune of their flag. At the 
end of 1811 there were sixteen sail of the line in 
Toulon. Two others were launched next year ; and 
by the close of 1813, there were twenty-two, of which 
six were three-deckers of the largest dimensions. 
Sir Edward gave them every opportunity, and every 
prudent advantage, but he never could induce them 
to attack him. They had been forbidden to engage, 
and the emperor had hitherto seen nothing to induce 
him to recall the order. Thus, though they were 
kept in a state of high equipment through the whole 
period of Sir Edward's command, they never ven- 
tured far beyond the protection of the batteries ; 
and came out only when they had a leading wind to 
return. 

The restoration of his fleet was a favourite ulterior 
object with Napoleon ; and if a different result of 
the Russian campaign had placed the resources of 
Europe at his command, there is no doubt but that 
the days of St. Vincent and Trafalgar would have 
been renewed. There was an English officer who 
was much in his presence and confidence at {Uba, 
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ttnd to whom he proposed the most flattering indued 
nients to enter his service. '* I am honoured by yo«r 
majesty's offer," was the reply, " but I was born an 
englishman."—- Conversing with him on naval 
affinirs, he one day said, ** I would have had two 
hundred sail of the line ; and when I brought against 
you such a force, you must have been crushed." But 
the officer soon convinced him that the tactics which 
be had made so effectual, by concentrating an over- 
whelming force upon his enemy, were not applicable 
to naval operations. Sailors are made but slowly. 
It requires an able commander to direct twenty ships, 
and the most skilful could scarcely manoeuvre forty. 
Dark nights and gales would disperse the unwieldy 
armada; and a small, but well-managed force, 
would hang upon it, and destroy it in detail. The 
Emperor saw the force of the objections, and closed 
the conversation with the compliment already 
related. 

Once, towards the end of the war, an opportunity 
seemed to be offered by which the enemy might be 
compelled to sacrifice part of his fleet, or to risk a 
general battle. On the morning of November Sth, 
1813, the French fleet had sailed out of Toulon 
with the wind at E.S.E., and advanced to a greater 
distance than usual, when the wind suddenly shifted 
to south-west. Immediately the enemy made every 
exertion to work back to their harbour. The main 
body of the British fleet was just in sight to the 
southward, and an advanced squadron of four sail, 
With a fifth at no great distance, was about half way 
between the two fleets. This squadron lay up for 
the enemy under all sail, with every appearance of 
being able to cut off the rear ships, the Wagram of 
130 guns, with four two-deckers, and four frigates. 
On the approach of the British, .the enemy tacked, 
and stood in so close, that many thought they 
intended to ran themselves on shore ; but they again 
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tacked off to ike sootbward, and the adranceil 
squadron stood on with every prospect of passing te 
windward of them. Unfortunately, as the British 
ships approached, the wind headed them, and threw 
them off so much, that they only fetched just into pxn 
shot of the Wagram, the enemy's rear ship. The 
fleet was at this time bringing up the original wind, 
and the Caledonia, San Josef, and Boyne actually 
fetched within gun-shot of the French Admiral, 
before the wind headed them. The Wagram, which 
.bad reserved her fire for the Caledonia, exchanged 
broadsides with her, but at too great a distance to 
produce material effect ; and the enemy being so far 
to windward, succeeded in reaching Toulon. Eleven 
shots from the Wagram and the batteries struck the 
Caledonia, wounding the mainmast, cutting some of 
the shrouds, and destroying a small boat upon the 
booms. Much disappointment was naturally felt by 
all the fleet, and the conduct of the advanced squa- 
dron was strongly censured by many in the ships 
astern, who supposed that they had intentionally 
bore away, when in fact they had come up within 
the influence of the head wind. 

A more serious, though very partial affair oc- 
curred in the following February. On the evening 
of the 12th, Rear- Admiral Kosmao Kerjulien sailed 
from Toulon, with three sail of the line, and three 
frigates, to escort a seventy-four which was expected 
from Genoa. On the following morning, the fleet 
returning from Mahon, discovered the enemy to 
eastward of Hyeres Islands. They were at first 
supposed to be British ships, but the Admiral 
himself going aloft, clearly made out their character* 
The Boyne, Captain Burlton, a small three-decker, 
sister ship to the Victory, was considerably in 
advance of the fleet. It was on Sunday, and the 
ships were preparing for the morning service, which 
had already commenced on board the Boyne, wfaoi 
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the tignal for a general chase «ras thrown out. The 
wind blew strong from E.S.E., and the Boyne, 
perceiving the enemy's intention to come throogh 
the little pass of Hyeres Bay, stood for that pass to 
intercept them. Sir Edward, who was leaning on 
the foreyard, watched her with admiration, but 
extreme anxiety. ** Hold on my brave Burlton !" 
he exclaimed, as the Boyne dashed at their whole 
force. Then, as he feared they would all close, and 
overpower her before he could arrive to her assist- 
ance, he turned to an officer at his side, and declared 
with energy, " If they take her, they sha'nt keep 
her, for I'll go in with the fleet !" 

Passing through the enemy immediately astern of 
a frigate, to which she gave a broadside, the Boyne 
separated the rear^shipfrom the others, and brought 
her to action. This ship, the Romulus, a two- 
decker, immediately hauled in for the north shore, 
and kept so close, going around all the bays, that 
the Boyne could neither run her on board, nor get 
inside her. They ran side by side with studding 
sails set, and at the rate of ten knots, before the wind 
which blew directly into Toulon. Once it was 
thought that the Romulus was aground, as she 
luffed up to the wind, which brought all her sails 
aback, aud he^ starboard lower studding-sail in 
apon the gangway. The Boyne also backed her 
sails, and continued close to the enemy ; but the 
Romulus paying off, and filling again, continued to 
run along shore, and when she reached Cape Brun, 
at the entrance of the harbour, had gained on the 
Boyne. The Caledonia had by this time come up, 
and the Admiral waved to Captain Burlton to haul 
his wind to the southward. The Boyne tacked 
accordingly, being then within pistol shot of Cape 
BruQ battery ; and the Caledonia fired a broadside 
at the Romulus, as she ran in to join her consorts in 
the harbour. The Caledonia then gave the Boyne 
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three lieftrty cheers, and Captain Bnrltmi received 
the thanks of the commander-in-chiet by signal. 

Napoleon was now contending for existence on 
the soil of France, and the remains of his former 
conquests were rapidly melting from him* In the 
course of January and February, every place in the 
Adriatic had surrendered. In the following month. 
Lord Williaiti Bentinck left Palermo with an army, 
supported by a squadron under Commodore J* 
Rowley, to reduce Genoa. The advanced guard 
was landed considerably to the eastward, and moved 
forward, supported by the squadron, carrying and 
dismantling the batteries as they advanced. On the 
30th, the defences around the Gulf of Spezzia capi- 
tulated. On the 13th of April, the army was landed 
at Recce, in the Gulf of Genoa ; and at daybreak on 
the 17th, a joint attack was made by the land and 
sea forces on the defences around the place. These 
were carried in the course of the day ; and prepara** 
tions were in progress to attack the town, when Sir 
Edward Pellew arrived with several line-of-battle 
ships. The governor, already alarmed at the rapid 
progress of the assailants, capitulated, and the town 
was taken possession of next morning. Four gun* 
brigs, and a number of merchant vessels were found 
in the mole ; and the Brilliant, a fine seventjF-foor 
on the stocks, was launched, and still remains in the 
navy under the appropriate name of the Genoa. 

Paris had already capitulated ; and on the 28th 
of this month. Napoleon left France in a British 
frigate for Elba. He lauded on the 3d of May oa 
a little island which had been assigned to hi(n for wl 
sovereignty, and a prison : and thus ended a war, 
one of the longest, the most dreadful, but in all 
respects the most glorious, which England bad ever 
waged* 
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CHAPTER X. 

The contest for naval supremacy was so entirely 
decided by the battle of Trafalgar, that no opportu- 
nity was afterwards afforded for great successes.— 
But at the end of the war, when the leading Penin- 
sular generals were raised to the peerage, it was 
thought due to the service to confer a similar distinc- 
tion upon a naval officer. Sir Edward Pellew 
received this mark of his sovereign's favour. He 
was created Baron Exmouth, of Canonteign, a 
mansion and estate in the south of Devon, which he 
had purchased for a family property ; and the 
pension was settled on him wliich is usually granted 
when a peerage is conferred for eminent public 
services. 

He was still in the Mediterranean when the 
news of his elevation reached him, and he received 
the first account of it from a newspaper. In 
allusion to it he writes : — " I was never more sur- 
prised than at this event. Never was a man more 
ignorant of its being thought of; much less reasou 
had I to expect it ; and it has happened only by a 
combination of events quite unconnected with 
influence or power. I had some reason to believe 

a red ribbon was intended, and wrote that 

it had been granted ; but if so, it was changed next 
day to what it is, which, for the sake of our family, 
I hope will be useful and respectable. For myself 
I am indifferent, and know it will only tend to 
multiply my enemies, and increase my difficulties.." 
•—In the course of this year, he received a hand* 

18 
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After having concladed some very dificnlt and 
delicate negotiations respecting the queen and 
court of Murat, who were eventually sent to 
Trieste, Lord Exmouth proposed to General Bi- 
anci, to embark a few thousand men, and make 
a dash at Toulon. Unfortunately, the instrnctions 
of the Austrian Commander would not allow him 
to join in such an expedition. The squadron 
therefore sailed for Leghorn, where it landed the 
first divison of the Austrian army, and thence 
proceeded to Genoa. Accounts received on the 
Sd of July of the situation of affairs on the 
coast of Provence determined Lord Exmouth, in 
concert with Sir Hudson Lowe, to embark 3000 
men, part of the garrison of Genoa, consisting of 
the 14th, and two Italian regiments, and including 
200 artillery and cavalry; with which he sailed 
direct for Marseilles. Here the troops were landed, 
with a body of seamen, and the marines of the 
squadron, and stopped the advance of the rebel 
Marshal Brune, who was marching from Toulon 
upon Marseilles avowedly to destroy it. The in- 
habitants, grateful to their preservers, were un^ 
ceasing in their attentions both to the fleet and 
army, as long as they remained in the place. 
Their sense of the important services which the 
Admiral had rendered, as well to their city, as to 
the cause of their rightful sovereign, was marked 
by the present of a large and beautiful piece of 
plate, which was executed at Paris. On its base 
is a medallion of the noble Admiral ; and a view 
of the Port of Marseilles, with the Boyne, his 
flagship, entering in full sail. It bears the simple 
and expressive inscription, — "APAmiral ml Lord 
Exmouth, la ville de Marseilles reconnoissante.'' 

The squadron wintered in Leghorn roads, beii^ 
detained in the Mediterranean for instructions, 
which were delayed for some time, through the 
magnitude of the negotiations then in progress. 
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At the begioDing of 1816, Lord Exmouth was 
ordered to proceed to the different Barbary Powersi 
to claim the release of all the Ionian slaves, who, 
by the late political arrangements, had become 
British subjects ; and to make peace for Sardinia* 
These were to be matters of compulsion ; but he 
was also to make peace for any of the other States 
iQ the Mediterranean who would authorize him to 
do so. Naples readily availed herself of his offer* 
Unable to protect herself, it was to her an ines- 
timable blessing to gain security from such a 
dreadful scourge on the easiest terms which the 
influence of the first maritime Power could obtaia 
for her. Nothing can be conceived more horrible 
than the condition of the Christian slaves, subjected 
as they were, in countries where no law gave 
protection, to all the caprice and cruelty of masters, 
who hated and despised them for their faith. Nor 
was it a small aggravation of their misery, that as 
Catholics, they were cut off from the observance of 
rites which they had been taught to regard as 
essential. To the fear and danger of being re- 
duced to this miserable condition was the maritime 
population of the States around the Mediterranean 
continually exposed : while the great naval Powers, 
deterred from exterminating these pirates, either by 
more pressing concerns, or by the failure of the 
different expeditions which had attempted it, pur- 
chased a discreditable security by presents. 

Lord Exmouth afterwards visited Rome; but 
the Pope declined the offer of his services, perhaps 
from difficulties arising out of religious scruples at 
confiding a formal trust to a Protestant. He 
received the Admiral however with the utmost 
courtesy, and even attended to his reqaest upon a 
sabject where it was scarcely to have been expected 
that the interference of a Protestant would be 
allowed. A young Spanish lady, who was confined 

IS* 
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in a convent at Minorca, under circumAances of 
an oppressive and distressing nature, had contrived 
to bring her case to the knowledge of Lord Ex- 
mouth, and to place in bis hands a memorial, which 
he took an opportunity to deliver personally to the 
pope. A British Admiral interceding with the 
pope for a Spanish nun was a novel occurrence ; 
but Pius VII. received the memorial very graciously, 
and placed it in the hands of Gonsalvi, that proper 
inquiries might be made. It is satisfactory to add, 
that Lord Exmouth received a letter a few months 
after, informing him that the poor girl's prayer had 
been complied with. 

Before he took any steps in fulfilment of his 
instructions, he made the arrangements necessary 
for an attack, which was to be the alternative if 
negotiations failed ; a result much to be expected 
at Algiers, which had hitherto withstood so many 
formidable armaments. He ordered Captain Warde, 
of the Banterer, to proceed to Algiers, where he 
was carefully to observe the town, and the nature 
of its defences. Lord Exmouth's instructions oo 
this occasion, and which were written with his own 
hand, afford an admirable illustration of the fore- 
thought, with which he provided for every contin- 
gency, and which was the chief secret of his 
constant success.* 

It were injustice to Captain Warde to state how 
he performed this difficult and important service in 
any language but that of the Admiral. In his 
despatch which accompanied the treaty made with 
Tripoli, and which he sent to the Admiralty when 
proceeding on his second visit to Algiers, he writes : 
— " Previous to my leaving Leghorn, I despatched 
Captain Warde in the Banterer to Algiers, to raake 
his observations on the anchorage and seadefenceSi 

*Ap|>eiidiz G. 
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mhidtk service he performed with entire secrecy and 
jadgment, and highly to my satisfaction. The 
accompanying plan of the worlds, with his remarks 
after visiting all the forts and arsenal, I found 
correct in every respect ; and when it is considered 
that he had not the means of taking angles, but was 
coinpelled to pace the distances, and trust much to 
his recollection, to avoid being suspected, I think 
himi deserving of the highest commendation. The 
soundings round the mole, and the bay to the N.W* 
of the light-house, were all made by him personally 
in the night without discovery ; nor did even the 
consul suspect the purport of his visit."* 

It adds to the merit of this officer, that all the 
previous plans of Algiers were so incorrect that he 
was obliged to begin his own from the outlines, as 
if the place were a new discovery. Lord Exroouth 
afterwards declared that if he had proceeded to 
hostilities at his first visit, without having been 
furnished with Captain Warde's plan and observa- 
tions, he should have assigned to the ships stations 
which they could not have occupied. The plan in 
the Admiralty book of charts, among other inac- 
curacies, laid down the sea-face of "the city as four 
miles long, instead of one ; omitted the bay to the 
north-west of the light-house ; represented the pier 
on which the strong fortifications are built as quite 
straight from the light-house in a southerly direction, 
whereas it forms a quarter of the compass, bending 
round to the south-west, or towards the city ; and 
laid the distance between the piers at the entrance 
of the mole, a mile, instead of sixty, or sixty-five 
fathoms. Notwithstanding this, and his great 
disadvantages arising out of the secrecy he was 
compelled to observe, Captain Warde's observations 
were so accurate and complete, that Lord Exmouth 

'Appendix H. 
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«Aerwardf sent to the Admiralty big original pki^ 
to illasUrate the despatches of the battle* 

Thus prepared for every alternative, Lord Ex* 
mouth made known to the squadron the service upon 
which they were proceeding in the following General 
Order :— 

" Boyne, Port Mahon, Slst March, 1816. 

"Gen. Mem. 

" The Commander-in-chief embraces the earliest 
moment in which he could inform the fleet of his 
destination, without inconvenience to the public 
service. 

'^He has been instructed and directed by his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to proceed with 
the fleet to Algiers, and there make certain arrange- 
ments for diminishing at least the piratical excursions 
of the Barbary States, by which thousands of our fel* 
low-creatures, innocently following their commercial 
pursuits, have been dragged into the most wretched 
and revolting state of slavery. 

'^ The Commander-in-chief is confident that this 
outrageous system of piracy and slavery, rouses in 
common the same spirit of indignation, which he 
himself feels ; and should the Government of Algiers 
refuse the reasonable demands he bears from the 
Prince Regent, he doubts not but the flag will be 
honourably and zealously supported by every oflicer 
and man under his command, in his endeavours to 
procure the acceptation of them by force ; and if 
force must be resorted to, we have the consolation 
of knowing, that we fight in the sacred cause of 
humanity, and cannot fail of success. 

*^ These arrangements being made at Algiers and 
Tunis, the Commander*in-chief announces with 
pleasure, that he is ordered to proceed with all the 
ships not on the peace-establishment to Spithead 
without delay ; except the Bombay^ bearing the flag 
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of Rear- Admiral Sir Charles Penrose, which ship is 
to be relieved by the Albion, daily expected. 

(Signed) ExMOUTH. 

**N. B. This General Memorandum to be en- 
tered in the public order book, and communicat&d 
to the respective officers, seamen, and marines of the 
fleet." 

The squadron went in the first place to Algiers, 
where Lord Exmouth obtained the objects of his 
mission withoat difficulty. The Ionian slaves were 
freely released as British subjects ; and peace was 
made for Naples and Sardinia, the former paying a 
ransom of five hundred, the latter of three hundred 
dollars ahead. The fleet then sailed for Tunis, 
where accident gave an entirely new character to the 
subsequent proceedings. Lord Exmouth had di- 
rected the interpreter to tell the Bey that it would be 
very agreeable to the Prince Regent if slavery were 
abolished ; but the interpreter, b)' mistake, said that 
the Prince Regent had determined to abolish it* 
Upon this, the negotiation was suspended ; and the 
Divan assembled. Lord Exmouth soon became 
aware of the mistake, and availing himself of the 
important advantage which it gave him, he allowed 
them two hours for deliberation, and retired to the 
consul's house to await the result. Before the time 
expired, he was sent for, and informed that the Divan 
had deliberated on his proposal, and would comply 
with it. Proceeding to Tripoli, he made a similar 
demand, and it was there submitted to without 
hesitation. 

In the mean time, he had received instructions to 
claim from Algiers the privilege of selling prizes, and 
refitting privateers in that port, which had lately 
been granted by treaty to America. Returning on 
Ais errand, he took the opportanity to press, as at 
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the other Regencies, the abolition of CbristiaQ 
slavery ; but here he had a more formidable pofver 
to deal with. His demand was refused ; and when 
he hinted at the alternative of force, the Dey 
answered as a man confident in his strength to resist 
it* Lord Exmouth assured him that he formed a 
very inadequate idea of a British man-of-war, and 
declared that if hostilities should become necessary, 
he would engage with five line-of-battle ships to 
destroy the place. A very sharp altercation ensued ; 
and Lord Exmouth left the Divan, giving them two 
hours to consider his proposal. When the time 
expired, he took Mr. M'Donell, the consul, and 
walked with him towards the boat ; but they were 
stopped at the gate. After a communication had 
been made to the Dey, Lord Exmouth was allowed 
to pass on, but the consul was detained, on the 
pretext that money was due from Portugal, for which, 
as well as for England, Mr. M^Donell was accredited. 
The whole party had been in the greatest danger* 
The crowd who surrounded them discussed aloud 
the question of putting them all to death ; and the 
conduct of the captain of the port was extremely 
suspicious. He was observed to cock his pistol, 
and Sir Israel Pellew, exclaiming, " at least we'll 
die with arms in our hands," attempted to draw his 
sword. Happily, the pressure ef the throng pre- 
vented him ; for in the temper which then prevailed, 
the appearance of a hostile movement would probably 
have been fatal. Lord Exmouth was much irritated 
at this outrage; and when one of the principal 
officers of state followed, and asked him, as he was 
just stepping into the boat, to allow them two days 
to consider his proposal, he replied, with warmth, 
<'No! not two hours!" Hastening on board, he 
got the fleet under weigh to attack the place imme* 
oiately ; but the wind was too strong to allow the 
ships to take their stations, and they were obliged ts 
anchor again. 
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Two Brhisb officers, Captains Pechell and Warde, 
Itad gone on shore, not anticipating a hostile move** 
BAent. They were seised by the people, who dragged 
them off their horses, rifled their pockets, tied their 
hands behind them, and in this state marched them 
through the town to the presence of the Dey. But 
when they reached the palace, they were immediately 
released; and except some trifling articles, whicn 
coald not be foond, all their property was restored* 
After two or three interviews with the Dey, the 
object of which appeared to be to investigate the 
eaase of a cut which Captain Pechell bad received in 
the hand, when he was taken ofi* the horse, they 
were allowed to go to their ships. Such conduct, at 
a moment when Lord Exmouth was evidently pre- 
paring to attack the place, indicated an irresolution 
which might enable him to gain his object without a 
battle; and next morning, as a calm with a heavy 
swell prevented the fleet from moving, he sent 
Captain Dundas, of the Tagus, with renewed 
proposals. The result was, that Sir Israel Pellew, 
with Captains Brisbane, Pechell, Dundas, Warde, 
and others, went on shore ; and the Dey agreed to 
appoint an ambassador, who should proceed first to 
Constantinople for the sanction of the Porte, and 
thence to England to treat on Lord Exmouth's 
proposal. It may be supposed that the Admiral 
would not have endured this evasion, had he been 
authorized to act; but he had pressed the demand 
without instructions, and felt that he would not be 
justified in resorting to force, if it could be creditably 
avoided. He w as not even certain that his conduct 
in abolishing slavery thus far would be favourably 
received ; for it was a common remark, that the 
obstructions to the navigation of the Mediterranean, 
created by the Barbary Corsairs, were advantageoan 
to British commerce. He expresses this doubt in a 
tetter which he sent on shore on the 23d of Jdoei 
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when the fleet had arrived in the Channel: — '*Itis 
with great delight I again bring myself nearer to you 
and the rest of my family, after a longer absence 
than I had any reason to expect when I left England, 
and which has at last ended without realizing that 
for which it was said we were kept so long abroad 
after peace was signed. I had anxiously hoped I 
should have been directed to enforce the abandon- 
ment of their cruel system of retaining Christians 
who fall into their hands, (in what they term war,) 
in slavery. I hope I have made the path easy for 
the Government, having obtained by my own 
exertions the relinquishment from two States, and a 
promise to treat on that point from the most violent, 
Algiers, after discussions which did not promise 
sometimes amicable terminations. But I entreat 
you to observe the utmost silence on this point, as it 
may lead me into an awkward situation ; for I have 
acted solely on ^y own responsibility, and without 
orders ; the causes and reasoning on which, upon 
general principles, may be defensible, but as applying 
to our own country, may not be borne out, the old 
mercantile interest being against it." 

Four days previous to the date of this letter, a 
member of the House of Commons had moved for 
copies of Lord Exmouth's treaties with Algiers for 
Naples and Sardinia, and for all the correspondence 
connected with them. He condemned the principle 
upon which the treaties had been conducted, because 
by ransoming the slaves, we had virtually acknow- 
ledged the right of these pirates to commit their 
depredations. He understood that the Algerines, 
dissatisfied with the Dey for having limited their 
sphere of plunder, had been pacified only by the 
assurance that though restrained from cruising 
against Neapolitan subjects, there still remained a 
wide field for their enterprise. The Soman States 
bad already felt the effect of the new direction given 
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to their piracies. He then described tHe' wretched 
condition of the slaves. In one case, out of three* 
hundred prisoners, fifty had died of ill-treatment on 
the first day of their arrival, and seventy during the 
first fortnight. The rest were kept in the most 
miserable condition, being allowed only a pound of 
bread a day, and subject to the lash from morning 
to night. No age, no sex was spared. A Neapoli- 
tan lady of distinction, carried off with eight 
children, six of whom survived, had lately been seen 
by a British officer in the thirteenth year of her 
captivity. That it might be seen we did not counte- 
nance such proceedings, it was necessary to ascertain 
what use we had made of our influence in the late* 
negotiations. 

The Minister objected to the motion, only however 
on the ground that all the documents necessary to 
afibrd complete information had not yet arrived ;* 
and he assured the house, that the cause of humanity 
had been very materially served by the proceedings 
of the squadron. An animated debate followed, in 
which every one expressed the utmost anxiety that 
the barbarians should be compelled, and by force, if 
necessary, to relinquish their piracies. This unani- 
mous display of feeling in the House of Commons^ 
ensured to Lord Exmouth full approval for all that 
he had done, and enabled the Government to take 
the decisive step which immediately after became 
necessary. It is, indeed, a subject for just pride, 
that upon every national question, the feelings of the 
community have never hesitated to throw themselves 
npon the side of humanity and justice, however 
interest may have been opposed to them. 

Lord Exmouth had not yet reached England 
when accounts arrived which determined the Govern- 
ment not to await the issue of the proposed negotia- 
tions with Algiers, but at once to exact the most 
ample satisfaction and security. On the 23d of 
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Majt the crewi of the coral fishing-vessels at Bona 
bad landed to attend mass, it being Ascendon-day, 
when they were attacked by a large body of Turkish 
troops, and most barbarously massacred. Lord 
Exmouth was at Algiers when this took place ; but 
as Bona is two hundred miles to the eastward, and 
he sadled as soon as he had agreed with the Dey, he 
did not hear of it until he arrived in England ; and 
thus it devolved upon the British Government to 
direct the measures which such an atrocity demanded. 
Justly concluding that these barbarians, so long the 
common enemies of the civilized world, and whose 
very existence was a reproach to it, had filled the 
measure of theilr crimes by this last bloody outrage, 
they determined to exact complete submission, or to 
inflict the most signal vengeance. They appointed 
I^ord Exmouth to complete his work, and placed at 
his disposal whatever force he thought necessary to 
accomplish it. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The town of Algiers is built on the declivity of a 
bill fronting to tlie eastward. It is of a triangular 
fonDy the base being the sea-froot, which is about a 
mile in length, and rises directly from the water. 
It is strongly fortified on the land side, and the sea 
defences are most formidable, as well from the great 
thickness of the walls, as th^ number of heavy guns. 

The harbour is artificial. A broad straight pier, 
three hundred yards in length, and upon which the 
storehouses were built, projects from a point about 
a quarter of a mile from the north extremity of the 
town* A mole is carried from the end of this pier, 
which beads, in a south-westerly direction towards 
the town, forming nearly a quarter of a circle. 
Opposite the mole-head is a small insulated pier, 
which leaves the entrance to the harbour about a 
hundred and twenty yards wide. The rock upon 
which the mole is built extends about two hundred 
yards to the N.E. beyond the angle at which the 
pier joins it. The shores recede considerably from 
the base of the pier, forming a small bay on either 
gide of it. 

All the works around the harbour were covered 
with the strongest fortifications. Immediately beyond 
the pier-head, stood the Light-house battery, a large 
circular fort, with more than fifty guns, in three 
(ierd. The guns in the lower tier were fired through 
portsi and those in the middle from embrasures on 
the oiiter wall ; the third tier was mounted upon an 
lAoer Uywer, above which rose the column which 
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sapported the lantern of the light-house* At the 
extremity of the point of rock was a battery, monntiog^ 
thirty guns and seven mortars in two tiers. The 
mole itself was filled with cannon, like the side of a 
line of battle ship, mostly disposed in a double tier, 
with ports below, and embrasures above ) but the 
eastern batteries, next the light-house, had an inner 
fortification^ with a third tier of guns, making sixty- 
six in these batteries alone. These different batte- 
ries had together about two hundred and twenty 
guns, eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty-two pound^s; 
•besides two, at least sixty-eight pounders, and 
upwards of twenty feet long. On the sea«-wall of 
the town were nine batteries ; two at the southern 
extremity ; then the Fishmarket battery in three 
•tiers, bearing three hundred yards west of the mole- 
head ; three between the Fishmarket and the gate 
leading to the mole ; one over this gate ; and two 
on the wall beyond it. Along the shore, within 
twelve hundred yards south of the town, were three 
batteries, and a very heavy fort ; and another large 
fort, and six batteries, commanded the bay to the 
N. W. Many guns in other parts of the fortifications 
of the town, and in forts and batteries on the hills 
around it, were in situations which enabled them to 
fire upon ships. Altogether, the approaches by sea 
were defended by scarcely less than five hundred 
guns. 

The Admiralty were greatly surprised when Lord 
Exmouth proposed to attack these works with five 
sail of the line. Many naval officers who were con- 
.suited by the Board, considered them unassailable* 
Nelson, in a conversation with Captain Brisbane, bad 
named twenty-five line of battle ships as the force 
which would be required to attack them. The 
opinion was not founded upon his own observation, 
and he was evidently misled by the errors in the 
received plans ; for that number of ships coald not 
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litve been placed before the town ; but it marks bis 
itase of the great danger in attacking powerfal 
batteries with ships, and of the tremendous strength 
6f AlgierflT. Lord Exmouth was offered any force 
he required, but he adhered to his first demand ; for 
he had satisfied himself that five ships could destroy 
the ftMrtifications on the Mole as^ effectually as a 
greater number, and with far more safety to them- 
selves. After he had fully explained his plans, and 
marked the position which every ship was to occupy, 
the Admiralty allowed him to act upon his own 
judgment ; though they found it not easy to believe 
that the force was equal to the service ; nor were 
persons wanting to remark that he had at length 
involved himself in a difficulty, from which he would 
not escape with credit. His own confidence never 
wavered. " All will go well," he wrote, " as far at 
least as it depends on me." As he was going down 
Channel, he said to his brother, who accompanied 
him as far as Falmouth, *Mf they open their fire 
when the ships are coming up, and cripple them in 
the masts, the difficulty and loss will be greater ; 
but if they allow us to take our stations, I am sure 
of them ; for I know that nothing can resist a line of 
battle ship's fire." He wrote to the Admiralty 
before he left England, declaring himself fully 
satisfied with all the arrangements, and taking on 
himself the responsibility of the result. 

He was scarcely appointed, when officers came 
forward in crowds to offer their services. On the 
29th of June, only six days after he arrived in the 
Gbannel, he writes—" Government has taken a very 
prc^r view of the subject, and has determined to 
seod'OUt a proper force. I immediately said it was 
my duty to finish that which I had begun, and that 
I should cheerfully go. My offer is accepted, and I 
caibariL in the Queen Charlotte, with Impregnable, 
attd others. The only delay will be want of men ; 
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but I hope they will be indaced by the odSsrs made; lo 
▼olmiteer for the service, to be rewarded after it/' 
Oq the 4tbof July, he says, *^ I have refased Israel, 
Pownoll, Fleetwood, Harward, and both Admiral 
and Captain Halsted, volunteers. Even Lord 
Spencer brought his son, and a hundred others." 

With very few exceptions, the officers were selected 
by the Admiralty. It was understood that Sir 
Charles Penrose would be the second in command, 
his appointment at that time as commander-inHrhief 
in the Mediterranean entitling him to the preference. 
He was very highly valued by Lord Exmouth, under 
whom he had served with the Cleopatra in the 
western squadron. It was intended that despatches 
should be sent in time to enable him to join the 
expedition ; but greatly to the disappointment of 
both officers, the information was received too late. 

Lord Exmouth persisted in refusing all bis rela- 
tions. The motive of duty, which was imperative 
on himself, applied to none of them ; and all were 
anxious to go. For himself, he might well trust that 
the Providence which had shielded him forty years, 
for so long was it since he had fought the Carleton 
on Lake Champlain, would guard him in the ap- 
proaching battle ; or, if he were doomed to fall in 
what might truly be deemed a holy war, he had a 
better confidence than the pride of a hero, or even 
the self-devoted ness of a patriot. Before he sailed, 
he made every arrangement which his death would 
render necessary ; and among others, wrote a letter 
for his eldest son, chiefly on the subject of the daties 
which would devolve upon him as a British nobleman, 
and which he designed for his last injunctions. The 
existence of this letter was not known until some 
time after his death, when it was found among bis 
papers. 

The Admiralty would not send back the squadron 
which had just returned from the MediterraneMi, 
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iirobablj thinking it right that ships going expressly 
to fight a severe battle, should be manned with 
volunteers^ This decision greatly increased bis 
difficulties. Naval officers seldom think a ship 
efifective until she has been some time in commission* 
Within two months, Lord £xmonth commissioned^ 
fitted, and manned a fleet, and fought the battle. 

As soon as he bad completed his first arrangements 
at the Admiralty, he hastened to Portsmouth, whener 
the Boyne, bis flag-ship, was lying with her consorts. 
He went on board as soon as be arrived, and there 
was not a little excitement when the Admiral was 
seen coming alongside at a very early hour in the 
morning. He mustered the ship's company on 
deck, and having read to them the Admiralty letter, 
invited them to join him ; but at that time scarcely a 
man came forward. They were unwilling to enter 
for a new service until they had enjoyed some liberty 
on shore; but after they had been paid ofi*, and spent 
their money, numbers of them volunteered, and 
many more would probably have done so, but for 
the very short time in which the crews were com- 
pleted. No difficulty was experienced in manning 
the fleet. The whole ship's company of the Leander, 
then on the point of sailing as the flag-ship on the 
North American station, volunteered to go, and 
accordingly her destination was changed for the 
tirne^ Rear- Admiral Milne, for whom she had been 
fitted, obtained permission to go out with her ; and 
as Sir Charles Penrose did not join at Gibraltar, he 
hoisted his flag in the Impregnable, as second in 
command. Among other volunteers were a num* 
ber of smugglers, who had been taken on the 
western coast, and sentenced to five years' service in 
the navy. They were sent to the eastward as 
prisoners, in a cutter in which Mr. Pellew had taken 
a passage to make a parting visit to his brother, and 
they implored his intercession on their behalf. He 
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advised tbem to eiiter for tbe Qileen CbarloUe, aad 
gain a title to the indulgence tbey tongbt by tfaeif 
good conduct in tbe battle. Tbey all did so : bo 
ferioni casualty occurred among them, and they 
behaved so well» that Lord Exmouth applied to tbe 
Admiralty and obtained their discharge. 

Lord Exmouth's marine officer in the Arethasa^ 
the present Sir Richard Williaibs, then commanded 
tbe marine artillery^ and Lord Exmouth wrote to 
request that he would aid him to the best of his 
abilities, by selecting officers and men from bis 
corps. Sir Richard displayed on this occasion all 
the activity and judgment to be expected from lus 
character, and Lord Exmouth acknowledged his 
services after the glorious result of the expedition, 
in the following words : — " I should be very 
ungrateful, my dear friend, if I neglected to thank 
you for the care and pains you took in selecting, 
for the service I was ordered upon, the best officers 
and men I ever saw during my service. I assure 
you that all the officers did you full justice : they 
not only knew their duty well, but they performed 
it well." 

In addition to the five line of battle ships, two of 
which were three-deckers, the force included three 
heavy frigates, and two smaller ones ; four bomb- 
vessels, and five gun-brigs. Four of the Une of 
battle' ships were to destroy the fortifications on the 
Mole, while the fifth covered them from the batteries 
south of the town, and the heavy frigates, from 
those on the town wall. The bomb-vessels were to 
fire on the arsenal and town, assisted by a flodlia of 
tbe ship's launches, &^c., fitted as gun, rocket, and 
mortar-boats; and the smaller frigates, and tbe 
brigs, to assist as circumstances might require. 

The fleet left Portsmouth on the 25th of Jolv. 
On the 28th it sailed from Plymouth Sound, and the 
same afternoon was oS Falmouth. Twenty»three 
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^eai*8 before. Lord BxmojDth bad gone from tbo 
boose of bis brolheri who now took leave of bini^ 
and sailed to fight the first battle of tbe war, from 
the port whence be was proceeding on the service 
which was to close and crown it. From this place, 
tbe Minden, 74» was sent on to Gibraltar, that tbe 
necessary supplies might be ready when the fleet 
arrived. Through all the passage, the utmost care 
was taken to train the crews. Every day, Sunday 
excepted, they were exercised at the guns ; and on 
Tuesdays and Fridays tbe fleet cleared for action, 
when each ship fired six broadsides. On board the 
Queen Charlotte, a twelve-pounder was secured at 
Ibe after part of the quarter-deck, with which the 
first and second captains of the guns practised 
daily at a small target, hung at the fore-topmast 
studding-sail boom. The target was a frame of 
laths, three feet square, crossed with rope-yarns so 
close that a twelve-pound shot could not go through 
without cutting one, and with a piece of wood, the 
size and shape of a bottle, for a bull's eye. After 
a few days' practice, the target was never missed, 
and on an average, ten or twelve bottles were hit 
every day. Thus kept in constant preparation for 
the battle, and daily gaining new confidence in 
themselves, the crews were in the highest degree 
elated. Officers and men felt that they were going 
to an assured victory, and that to obtain complete 
SQccess, the plans of their chief required only the 
exertions which every one resolved to make. As a 
consequence of this enthusiasm, which never had a 
check, for the excitement of preparation was 
followed by the flush of victory, their health and 
vigour were beyond all parallel. Scarcely a man 
came on the sidk list ;* and when the Queen Char* 
lotte was paid off on her return, only one had died^ 
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^Qscept firoRi the easwiltief of battle, out ef deaoiy a 
diottsiind who bAd joined her more than three 
inoQthfl before. 

On the 9th of Aagost, the fleet reached GibraltMi, 
where the M inden had arrived only the preceding 
night. Here they foand a Dutch sqaadroo of five 
frigates and a corvette, commaoded by Vice-Adonral 
the Baron Von de Capellan^ who, on learniog the 
object of the expedition, solicited and obtained 
leave to co-operate. The ships, having completed 
their ordnance stores and provisions, were ready to 
sail on the 12th ^ but a strong easterly wind 
prevented them from moving for two days. On the 
13th, every ship received a plan of the fortifications, 
writh full instructions respecting the position she was 
to occupy. A general order to this efiect had been 
issued on the 6th,* but the co-operation of the 
Dutch squadron had made a change necessary. 
To this squadron was assigned the duty of attack* 
ing the fort and batteries south of . the town, a 
service previously intended for the Minden and 
Hebrus, which were now to take a position among 
their consorts in front of the Mole. 

The fleet sailed next day,t and on the 16th was 
within two hundred miles of its destination, when 
the wind again sbifled to the eastward. That 
evening, the ship-sloop Prometheus, Captain Dash-^ 
wood, joined direct from Algiers, with information 
that the Algerines were making every preparation 
to meet the attack. All the forma: defences liad 
been ma^ completely efiective, and new works 
iMid been added ; forty thousand troops had beeo 
assembled ; all the Janizaries called in from distant 
garrisons ; and the whole naval force of the regaacy^ 
four frigates, five large corvettes^ and thirty^aevcn 
gun-boats, were collected in the hariiour* The 
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Pjfomethetis faroagbl the wifei dmo^ter, and infant 
child of Mr. M'lfo^ll, the Brkish consul. The 
two former had succeeded in getting off, disguised 
as midshipmen ; but the infant, which had been 
oarefully concealed in a basket, after a composing 
medicine had been given to it by the surgeon of the 
Prometheus, awoke, and cried as it was passing the 
gateway, and thus led to the arrest of all the party 
then on shore. The child was sent off next 
inorning by the Dey, and *'as a solitary instance of 
his humanity," said Lord Exmonth, '* it ought to 
be recorded by me ;" but the consul was confined in 
irons at his house, and the surgeon, three midship- 
meui and fourteen seamen of the Prometheus, were 
Retained as prisoners ; nor could the most urgent 
remonstrances of Captain Dashwood induce the 
Dey to release them. 

The fleet continued beating against a head wind 
until midnight on the 24th, when the wind shifted 
to Youth-west. On Monday the 26th, at noon, 
they made Cape Cazzina, the northern point of the 
bay of Algiers, and about twenty miles from the 
tpwn. Next morning at daybreak, Algiers itself 
was in sight. As the ships lay nearly becalmed, 
Lord Bxmonth sent away Lieutenant Burgess in 
one of the Queen Charlotte's boats, under a flag of 
tracot with the terms dictated by the Prince Regevt, 
fl^nd a demand for the immediate liberation of the 
oonsol, and the people of the Prometheus. The 
9evern was directed to tow the boat, but as she 
made very little way, the boat was ordered by 
ftigml to cast off, and proceed alone to the shorew 
At eleven o'clock, she W9S met ontside the mn^ by 
the oaplain of the port^ who received the communir 
oatioa, and promised an answer in two hours. la 
the mean$iiae» a Weese springing up from the seat, 
the fleet stood into the bay, and lay to about a mile 
firomthe town. 
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At two o'clock the boat Wft9 seen retiirning, wtib' 
the signal that no answer had been given. The* 
Qaeen Charlotte immediately telegraphed to the 
fleet, " are you ready ?" Immediately the affirma* 
tive was displayed from every ship, and the whole 
bore up to their appointed stations. 

The Queen Charlotte led to the attack. It was 
Lord Exmouth's intention not to reply to the 
enemy's fire in bearing down, unless it should become 
galling. In that case, the middle and main-deck 
guns, thirty long 24 pounders, were to have' opened; 
keeping the upper deck for shortening sail, and the 
lower for working the cables. The guns on these 
decks were not primed until the ship had anchored. 
But the Algerines reserved their fire, confident in 
the strength of their defences,* and expecting to 
carry the flag-ship by boarding her from the gun- 
boats, which were all filled with men. Steered by 
the master of the fleet, Mr. Gaze, who had sailed 
with Lord Exraouth in every ship he commanded 
from the beginning of the war, the Queen Charlotte 
proceeded silently to her position. At half-past two 
she anchored by the stern, just half a cable's length 
from the Mole-head, and was lashed by a hawser to 
the mainmast of an Algerine brig which lay at the 
entrance of the harbour. Her starboard broadside 
flanked all the batteries from the Mole-head to the 
light-house. The Mole was crowded with troops, 
many of whom got upon the parapet to look at the 
ship ; and Lord Exmouth observing them as he stood 
upon the poop, waved • to them to move away. As 
soon as the ship was fairly placed, and her cables 
stoppered, the crew gave three hearty cheers, snch 
as Englishmen only can give. Scarcely • had the 
sound of the last died away, when a gun wa» €red 
from the upper tier of the eastern battery ^ and ft 
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feeood, and a third followed in quick succession.-— • 
One of the shots struck the Superb. At the first 
iash, Lord Exmouth gave the order, <* Stand by !" 
at the second, " Fire !" The report of the third 
gun was drowned in the thunder of the Queen 
Charlotte's broadside. 

The enemy now opened from all her batteries.*— 
None of the ships except the Queen Charlotte and 
Leander, had yet reached their stations. Prepa- 
rations had been previously made in all, to avoid 
the necessity of exposing the men aloft when short- 
ening sail. Following the flag-ship, the Superb 
anchored about two hundred and fifty yards astern 
of her, and the Minden at about her own length 
from the Superb. The Albion came to astern of 
the Minden, which passed her stream cable out of 
the larboard gun-room port to the Albion's bow, 
and brought the two ships together. The Impreg- 
nable was anchored astern of the Albion. 

The large frigates, and the Dutch squadron, 
particularly the Melampus, their flag-ship, went into 
action under a very heavy fire, and with a gallantry 
that never was surpassed. The Leander had placed 
herself on the Queen Charlotte's larboard bow, 
at the entrance of the harbour; her starboard 
broadside bearing upon the Algerine gun-boats with 
the after guns, and upon the Fishmarket battery 
with the others. The Severn lay ahead of the 
Leander, with all of her starboard broadside bearing 
upon the Fishmarket battery. Beyond her, the 
Glasgow fired upon the town batteries with her 
larboard guns. The Dutch squadron took the 
assigned position, before the works to the south* 
ward of the town. It was their Admiral's intention 
to place the Melampus in the centre ; but his second 
ahead, the -Diana, having anchored too far to the 
southward to allow this, he pushed the Melampus 
past her, and anchored close astern of the Glasgow 
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. The two smaller frigates, the Hebras and Granicits^ 
were left to take part in the battle wherever they 
might find an opening. Eager to gain a position 
in the line, the Hebrus pressed forward to place 
herself next the flag-ship, till, becalmed by the 
cannonade, she was obliged to anchor on the 
Queen Charlotte's larboard quarter. Captain Wise, 
of the Granicus, waited until all the ships bad taken 
their stations, then setting topgallant-sails and 
courses, he steered for where Lord Exmouth's flag 
was seen towering above the smoke; and with a 
seamanship equalled only by his intrepidity, an- 
chored in the open space between the Queen Charlotte 
and Superb ; thus, with a small class frigate, taking 
a position, of which, said Lord Exmouth, a three- 
decker might be justly proud. 

Eastward of the Light-house, at the distance of 
two thousand yards, were placed the bomb-vessels ; 
whose shells were thrown with admirable precision 
by the Marine Artillery. The smaller vessels, 
except the Mutine, which anchored, continued under 
sail, firing occasionally wherever they saw opportu- 
nity. The flotilla of gun, rocket, and mortar boats, 
directed by Captain Mitchell, were distributed at 
the openings between the line of battle ships, and 
at the entrance to the Mole. 

Thus the ships commanded the strongest of the 
enemy's defences, while they were exposed to the 
weakest part of his fire. The officers and men felt 
new confidence when they saw the power derived 
from the admirable disposition of their force. All 
behaved most nobly ; and it was not long before 
the state of the Algerine batteries gave proof that 
their courage was fully equalled by their skill. 

In a few minutes, indeed before the battle had become 
general, the Queen Charlotte had ruined the forti- 
cations on the Mole-head. She then sprang her 
broadside towards the northward, to bear upon the 
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batteries over tbe gate which leads to the Mole, 
and upon the upper works of the Light-house. Her 
shot struck with the most fatal accuracy, crumbling 
the tower of the Light-house to ruins, and bringing 
down gun after gun from the batteries. The last of 
these guns was dismounted just as the artillerymen 
were in the act of discharging it; when an Algerine 
chief was seen to spring upon the ruins of the 
parapet, and with impotent rage, to shake bis 
scimitar against the ship. Her n^n proved them- 
selves as expert amidst the realities of war, as they 
bad before shown themselves, in exercise ; and 
some of them were detected amusing themselves, in 
the wantonness of their skill, by firing at the Alge- 
rine flag staffs. 

Soon after the battle began, the enemy's flotilla 
of gun-boats advanced, with a daring which de- 
served a better fate, to board the Queen Charlotte 
and Leander. The smoke covered them at first, 
but as soon as they were seen, a few guns, chiefly 
from the Leander, sent thirty-three out of thirty- 
seven to the bottom. 

At four o'clock, when a general and heavy fire 
had been maintained for more than an hour without 
producing any appearance of submission. Lord 
£xmouth determined to destroy the Algerine ships. 
Accordingly the Leander having first been ordered 
to cease firing, the flag-ship's barge, directed by 
Lieutenant Peter Richards, with Major Gossett, of 
the miners, Lieutenant Wolrige, of the marines, and 
Mr. M'Clintock, a midshipman, boarded the nearest 
frigate, andfired her so effectually with the laboratory 
torches, and a carcass-shell placed on the main- 
deck, that she was completely in flames almost before 
the barge's crew were over her side. The crew of 
a rocket-boat belonging to the Hebrus were prompted 
by a natural, but unfortunate ardour, to follow the 
barge, though forbidden ; but the boat pulling 
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heavily, she became exposed to a fire of musketry, 
which killed an officer and three men, and wounded 
several others. Lord Exmouth stood watching the 
barge from the gangway, delighted with the gallantry 
and promptitude with which his orders were exe- 
cuted. When the frigate burst into a flame, be 
telegraphed to the fleet the animating signal, 
<^ Infallible !" and as the barge was returning, be 
ordered those around him to welcome her alongside 
with three cheeA* 

It was hoped that the flames would communicate 
from this frigate to the rest of the Algerine shipping ; 
but she burned from her moorings, and passing 
clear of her consorts, drifted along the broadsides 
of the Queen Charlotte and Leander, and grounded 
ahead of the latter, under the wall of the town. — 
The gun-boats, and the Queen Charlotte's launch, 
then opened with carcass shells upon the largest 
frigate, which was moored in the centre of the other 
ships, too far within the Mole to be attempted safely 
by boarding. They soon set her on fire, and 
notwithstanding the exertions of the Algerines, she 
was completely in flames by six o'clock. From 
her the fire communicated, first to all the other 
vessels in the port, except a brig, and a schooner, 
moored in the upper part of it ; and afterwards to 
the store-houses and arsenal. At a little past seven, 
she came drifting out of the harbour, and passed so 
close to the flag-ship, as nearly to involve her in the 
same destruction. 

About sunset, a message was received fi'om Rear- 
Admiral Milne, requesting that a frigate might be 
sent to divert from the Impregnable some of the fire 
under which she was suflfering. She had anchored 
more to the northward than was intended, and 
consequently became exposed to all the heaviest 
batteries. The Glasgow weighed immediately, but 
the wind had been driven away by the cannonade/ 
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and she was only able, after three-quarters of an 
hour's exertion, to reach a new position between the 
Severn and Leander; a better for annoying the 
enemy, but where she was herself more exposed, and 
suffered in proportion. As it was found impossible 
to assist the Impregnable, Lord Exmouth sent on 
board Mr. Triscott, one of his aide-de-camps, with 
permission to haul off. The Impregnable was then 
dreadfully cut up ; 150 men had been already killed 
and wounded, a full third of them by an explosion, 
and the shot were still coming in fast ; but her brave 
crew, guided and encouraged by the Rear- Admiral 
and Captain Brace, two of the most distinguished 
and successful officers in the service, would not 
allow her to go thus out of battle ; and she kept 
her station, maintaining an animated fire to the last. 
To relieve her in some degree, an ordnance sloop 
which had been fitted at Gibraltar as an explosion- 
vessel, with 143 barrels of powder, was placed at 
the disposal of the Rear- Admiral. She had been 
intended for the destruction of the Algerine fleet ; 
but this service had already been effected by other 
means. Conducted by Lieutenant Fleming, who 
had been commanding a gun-boat near the Queen 
Charlotte, with Major Reed, of the engineers, and 
Captain Herbert Powell, a volunteer on board the 
Impregnable, the explosion-vessel was run on shore 
under the battery north of the Light House; where, 
at nine o'clock, she blew up. 

The fleet slackened their fire towards night, as 
the guns of the enemy became silenced, and also as 
the ships began to feel the necessity for husbanding 
their ammunition. Their expenditure had been 
beyond all parallel. They fired nearly 118 tons of 
powder, and 50,000 shot, weighing more than 500 
tons of iron ; besides 960 thirteen and ten-inch 
shells thrown by the bomb-vessels, and the shells and 
rockets iVom the flotilla. Such a fire, close, con« 
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centrated, and well-directed, as it was, nothing could 
resist ; and the sea-defences of Algiers, with great 
part of the town itself, were shattered, and crambled 
to ruins. 

At a little before ten, the objects of the attack 
having been effected, the Queen Charlotte's bower 
cable was cut, and her head hauled round to seaward. 
She continued however to engage with all the guns 
abaft the mainmast, sometimes on both sides. — 
Warps were run out to gain an offing, but many of 
them were cut by shot from the batteries southward 
of the town, which had been very partially engaged; 
and also from forts on the hills out of reach of the 
ship's guns. A very light air was felt about half- 
past ten, and sail was made ; but the ship, after 
cutting from her remaining warps and anchors, was 
manageable only by the aid of her boats towing ; 
and then the only point gained was keeping her 
head from the land. At eleven, she began to draw 
out from the batteries, and at twenty-five minutes 
past, she ceased to fire. The breeze freshened ; and 
a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning came 
on, with torrents of rain ; while the flaming ships 
and storehouses illuminated all the ruins, and 
increased the grandeur of the scene. In about 
three hours, the storm subsided ; and as soon as the 
ship was made snug. Lord Exmouth assembled in 
his cabin all the wounded who could be moved with 
safety, that they might unite with him and his officers 
in offering thanksgiving to God for their victory and 
preservation. 

The two Admirals came on board the Queen 
Charlotte as soon as they could leave their ships, 
and spoke their feelings of admiration and gratitude 
to Lord Exmouth, with all the warmth of language 
and expression. The Dutch Admiral, who, with 
his squadron, bad most nobly emulated the conduct 
of his British allies, declared himself in terms of the 
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highest eulogy of the Qaeen Charlotte, which, be 
said, by her commanding position and the effect of 
her fire, had saved five hundred men to the fleet. 
Perhaps there was no exaggeration in the praise ; 
for the destruction occasioned by her first broadside, 
as she lay flanking the Mole, must have contributed 
much to protect the ships which had not yet reached 
their stations ; and the havoc she inflicted by a 
cannonade of nine hours must have been great 
indeed, since her fire could destroy the fortifications 
on the Mole-head in a few minutes. 

In no former general action had the casualties 
been so great in proportion to the force employed. 
One hundred and twenty-eight were killed, and six 
hundred and^ninety wounded, in the British ships ; 
and thirteen killed, and fifty-two wounded, in the 
Dutch squadron. Yet, except the Impregnable, 
which had fifty men killed, no ship sufiered so much 
as is usual in a severe engagement. Generally in 
fleet actions, the brunt of the battle, and the chief 
amount of loss, fall upon a few ; but here, every 
ship had her allotted duty, and was closely engaged 
throughout. After the Impregnable, the frigates 
sufiered the most, particularly the Granicns, which 
took a line of battle ship's station ; and the Leander, 
which was much cut up by the Fishmarket, and 
other batteries, and as late as seven o'clock, was 
obliged to carry out a hawser to the Severn, to 
enable her to bear her broadside upon one which 
annoyed her. The loss in the other line of battle 
ships was remarkably small. They had together but 
twenty-six killed, including the casualties in their 
respective boats. 

Lord Exmouth escaped most narrowly. He was 
struck in three places ; and a cannon-shot tore away 
the skirts of his coat. A button was afterwards 
(bund in the signal locker ; and the shot broke 
one of the glasses, and bulged the rim of the 
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spectacles in bis pocket. He gave the spectacles to 
his valued friend, the late gallant Sir Richard Keats ; 
who caused their history to be engraven on them, 
and directed, that when he died, they should be 
restored to Lord Exmouth's family, to be kept as a 
memorial of his extraordinary preservation. 

On the 28th, at daylight, Lieutenant Burgess 
was sent on shore with a flag of truce, and the 
demands of the preceding morning ; the bomb vessels 
at the same time resuming their positions. The 
captainofoneof the destroyed frigates met the boat, 
and declared that an answer had been sent on the day 
before, but that no boat was at hand to receive it. — 
Shortly after, the captain of the port came off, 
accompanied by the Swedish consul, find informed 
Lord Exmouth that all his demands would be 
submitted to. On the morning of the 29th, the 
captain of the port came off again, being now 
accompanied by the British consul ; upon which 
Captain Brisbane, of the flag-ship, went on shore, 
and had a conference with the Dey. Sir Charles 
Penrose, whom the admiral had expected to the 
last, arrived this day in the Ister frigate, from Malta, 
where he had waited for his expected orders, until he 
heard that Lord Exmouth was in the Mediterranean. 
Lord Exmouth committed to him the management 
of the negotiations, the only compliment he could 
now offer. Where nothing remained but submission 
for the vanquished, the arrangements were soon 
concluded, and next day the final result was officially 
communicated to the fleet.* 

** Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, August 30,^ 1816. 

'' General Memorandum* 

^'The Commander-in chief is happy to inform 
the fleet of the final termination of their strenuous 

^Appendix N. 
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exertions, by the signature of peace, conOrmed 
under a salate of twenty-one guns, on the following 
conditions, dictated by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of England. 

" I. The abolition of Christian slavery forever. 

"II. The delivery to my flag of all slaves in the 
dominions of the Dey, to whatever nation they may 
belong, at noon to-morrow. 

"III. To deliver also to my flag, all money 
received by him for the redemption of slaves since 
the commencement of this year — at noon also to- 
morrow. 

" IV. Reparation has been made to the British 
consul for all losses he has sustained in consequence 
of his confinement. 

" V. The Dey has made a public apology, in 
presence of his ministers and officers, and begged 
pardon of the consul, in terms dictated by the captain 
of the Queen Charlotte. 

" The Commander-in-chief takes this opportu- 
nity of again returning his public thanks to the 
Admirals, Captains, Officers, Seamen, Marines, 
Royal Sappers and Miners, Royal Marine Artillery, 
and the Royal Rocket Corps, for the noble support 
he has received from them throughout the whole 
of this arduous service ; and he is pleased to direct, 
that on Sunday next a public thanksgiving shall be 
offered up to Almighty God, for the signal inter- 
position of his Divine Providence during the 
conflict which took place on the 27th, between his 
Majesty's fleet, and the ferocious enemies of man- 
kind. 

" It is requested that this memorandum may be 
read to the ship's company. 

" To the Admirals, Captains, Officers, Seamen, 
Marines, Royal Sappers and Miners, Royal 
Marine Artillery, and the Royal Rocket 
Corps," 
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Above twelve hundred slaves were embarked on 
the 31st, making, with those liberated a few weeks 
before, more than three thousand, whom, by address 
or force, Lord Exmouth had delivered from slavery.* 
Having sent them to their respective countries, and 
leaving a ship to receive a few who had yet to come 
up from the interior, he sailed on the 3d of Septem- 
ber for England. On the 8th, when on his way to 
Gibraltar,- he wrote an account of the battle to his 
brother, to whom he had previously sent a very 
laconic communication, stating merely the result. 

"It has pleased God to give me again the 
opportunity of writing you, and it has also pleased 
Him to give success to our efforts against these 
hordes of barbarians. I never, however, saw any 

* Slaves liberated by Admiral Lord Exmouth : — 

AT ALGIERS. 

Neapolitans and SicUiaxiB 1110 

Sardinians and Genoese 62 

Piedmontaise 6 

Romans 174 

Tuscans ........ 6 

Spaniards 226 

Portuguese 1 

Greeks 7 

Dutch 38 

EngHsh 18 

French 2 

Austrians 2 

1642 

AT TUNIS. 

Neapolitans and Sicilians 524 

Sardinians and Genoese 257 

781 

AT TRIPOLI. 

Neapolitans and Sicilians 422 

Sardinians and Genoese 144 

Romans 10 

Hamburghen 4 

— - 580 

90^ 
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set of men more obstinate at their gans, and it 
was superior fire only that could keep them back* 
To be sure, nothing could stand before the Queen 
Charlotte's broadside. Every thing fell before it ; 
and the Swedish consul assures me we killed 
above five hundred at the very first fire, from the 
crowded way in which troops were drawn up, four 
deep above the gun-boats, which were also full of 
men. I had myself beckoned to many around the 
guns close to us, to move away, previous to giving 
the order to fire ; and I believe they are within 
bounds, when they state their loss at seven thousand 
men. Our old friend John Gaze was as steady as 
a rock; and it was a glorious sight to see the 
Charlotte take her anchorage, and to see her flag 
towering on high, when she appeared to be in the 
flames of the Mole itself; and never was a ship 
nearer burnt; it almost scorched me ofi* the poop ; 
we were obliged to haul in the ensign, or it would 
have caught fire. Every body behaved uncom- 
monly well. Admiral Milne came on board at two 
o'clock in the morning, and kissed my hand fifty 
times before the people, as did the Dutch Admiral, 
Von Capellao. I was but slightly touched in thigh, 
face, and fingers — my glass cut in my hand, and the 
skirts of my coat torn ofi" by a large shot ; but as I 
bled a good deal, it looked as if I was badly hurt, 
and it was gratifying to see and hear how it was 
received even in the cockpit, which was then pretty 
full. My thigh is not quite skinned over, but I am 
perfectly well, and hope to reach Portsmouth by the 
lOtfa of October. Ferdinand has sent me a diamond 
star. Wise behaved most nobly, and took up a line 
pf battle ship's station; — ^but all behaved nobly. I 
never saw such enthusiasm in all my service. Not 
a wretch shrunk any where ; and I assure you it was 
a very arduous task, but I had formed a very correct 
jqdgment of all I saw, and was confident, if supported, 
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I should SQCceed* I conld not wait for an off-shore 
wind to attack ; the season was too far advanced, 
and the land-winds become light and cakny. I vma 
forced to attack at once with a lee*shore, or perhaps 
wait a week for a precarious wind along shore ; and 
I was quite sure I should have a breeze off the land 
about one or two in the morning, and equally sure 
we could hold out that time. Blessed be God ! it 
came, and a dreadful night with it of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain, as heavy as I ev^r saw. Several 
ships had expended all their powder, and been sup- 
plied from the brigs. I had latterly husbanded, and 
only fired when they fired on us ; and we expended 
350 barrels, and 5420 shot, weighing above 65 
tons of iron. Such a state of ruin of fortifications 
and houses was never seen, and it is the opinion of 
all the consuls, that two hours more fire would have 
levelled the town ; the walls are all so cracked. 
Even the aqueducts were broken up, and the people 
famishing for water. The sea-defences, to be made 
effective, must be rebuilt from the foundation. The 
fire all round the mole looked like Pandemonium. 
I never saw any thing so grand and so terrific, for 
I was not on velvet, for fear they would drive on 
board us. The copper-bottoms floated full of fiery 
hot charcoal, and were red hot above the surface, so 
that we could not hook on our fire-grapnels to put 
the boats on, and could do nothing but push fire- 
booms, and spring the ship off by our warps, as 
occasion required." 

The battle of Algiers forms a class by itself among 
naval victories. It was a new thing to place a fleet 
in a position surrounded by such formidable batte- 
ries. Bold, beautiful, and original in the conception, 
it was most brilliant and complete in execution^ 
Nor was it more splendid for the honour, than haf^y 
in tlie fruits. It broke the chains of thousands ; it 
gave security to millions ; it delivered Christendooi 
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from a scourge and a disgrace. To complete tbe 
happiness of the achievement, a nation co-operated, 
the natural ally of England, and the truest of her 
friends ; bound to her by the proudest recollections 
of patriotism, and the dearest ties of religion ; and 
which, if it should be required once more to strike 
down the power of whatever evil principle may 
desolate Europe, will again be found at her side, 
strong in virtue as in courage, to emulate her 
prowess, and to share the triumph. 
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Lord Exmooth's set^ccfs were acknowledged m 
became such a victory. He was Advanced to the 
dignity of a Viscount, and received an honourable 
augmentation of his arms. In the centre of the 
shield a triumphal crown was placed by the civic 
wreath ; below was a lion rampant, and above them 
a ship lying at the Mole-head of Algiers, and sur- 
mounted with the star of victory. The former sup- 
porters were exchanged for a lion on the one side, 
and a Christian slave, holding aloft the cross, and 
dropping his broken fetters, on the other. The 
^ame '* Algiers" was given for an additional motto. 
The kings of Holland, Spain, and Sardinia, con- 
ferred upon him orders of knighthood. The Pope 
sent him a valuable cameo. The city of London 
voted him its freedom, and a sword ornamented with 
diamonds, which was presented by the Lord Mayor 
at a banquet appropriately given by the Ironmonger's 
Company, as trustees of a considerable estate, left 
for ransoming Christian slaves in Barbary, by Mr. 
Betton, a member of the company, who had himself 
endured the miseries of slavery. He received the 
freedom of the city of Oxford, and the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the University. A society 
lately formed at Paris, chiefly by the exertions of Str 
Sidney Smith, for promoting the liberation of Chris- 
tian slaves, caused a medal to be struck to comme- 
morate the victory. It presents a well-executed profile 
of the Admiral, with a suitable inscription on the 
reverse. 

In general, every disposition was shown in France 
to do justice to Lord Jlxinouth's merit on this occa* 
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Tel U WM to be expected that the feelings 
«o natural undfr the circumstanoes of their receo^ 
defeat, and ihe present occupation of their territory, 
woald lead maay to detract from the honours of the 
ii«tifiB vUch had so severely humbled them. Some 
illiberal reflections which appeared at this time in 
the French journals, prompted the following lines, 
bj the late Lord Grenville :«-- 

** These hands toil-worn, these limbs by fetters galled, 

These bodiesi scarred by many a seryue blow, 

These spirits wasted by disease and wo, 

T*hese Christian souls by miscreant rae;e enthralled, 

'WImt hoad of heroes now recalls to life ? — 

Oiyes vs acain to hail our native shores, 

And to each fond, despairing heart, restores 

The long-lost parent, the long-widowed wife T 

O Britain I still to lawless power a foe, 

'Gainst faithless pirate armed, or blood-stained Gaul t 

Vain is the taunt which moctus thy lavish cost. 

Thy thankless toil, thy blood poured out for all. 

Thy laurels, gained in fight, in treaty lost-— 

H&iTKir STIIX SHALL BLXS& THE* HAN» VnilOH LAYS TH' OF- 

raEssoR low!" 

The oi&cers of the squadron presented to their 
conmiander a magnificent piece of plate, of 1400 
^ipeas value, representing the mole of Algiers, with 
its fortifications* The subscription exceeded the 
C06t; and the surplus was paid to the Naval Chari- 
table Society, of which Lord Exmouth was a vice- 
president.* A medal, most appropriate in the 

^ The plate bore the following most flattering inscription :— 

TO TUB KIGRT nONOUKABLE 

EDWARD, VISCOUNT AND BARON EXMOUTH, 

Aod a Baronet, 
Knight Grand Crou of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath,. 
Of the Royal and distinguished Order of Charles the Third of Spain, 

Of the Royal Sicilian Order of St. Ferdinand and of Blerit, 

Knight of the Royal Sardinian Supreme Order of the Annunciation, 

Kaigltt Qraad Cross of the Royal Sardinian Order of St. Lazarus and St. Maurice, 

and of the Royal Military Order of William of the Netherlands, 

This Tribute of Admiration and Esteem 

b most reapectfully presented by 

The REAB-ADMiRALt Captains, and Commanders, 

Who had the honour to serve under him 

M the memorakU VICTORY gained «t ALGIERS, 

On the fmh of Auguat, 1810, 

WherVk hf the JudgOMat, Valour, and Decision of their distinguiahed Chief, 

Aided by his brilliant example, 

Tn QaSAT Cavs* or CmtTsriAH FaswoK 

Was bravely Fought, and 

jrOMliT ACOOMPLISHKD. 
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derices, and of the most exquisite workmaiM^p, 
was executed by coimnand of his ]ate Majesty, then 
Prince Regent. The medals are of gold. Only 
four were allowed to be struck, one of which was 
presented to Lord Exmouth, and remains in the 
possession of his eldest surviving son. 

His venerable and excellent friend, Admiral 
Schank, under whose command he had fought his 
first action, went to Teignmouth to receive him, when 
he came home from this, the last of his triumphs. 
The day of his return was made a general festival, 
and the inhabitants went out to meet him, with all 
the arrangement and display which could manifest 
admiration and attachment. 

The promotion which followed the victory was on 
the usual scale, but Lord Exmouth succeeded in 
obtaining some extension of it ; for he considered it 
inadequate to the merits of the junior officers, who 
had enjoyed unusual opportunities for distinguishing 
themselves. The flotilla of armed boats, which had 
behaved so gallantly, and afforded such essential 
service, was commanded chiefly by mates and mid- 
shipmen, and he pressed their claims upon the 
Admiralty with much perseverance. He urged that 
commissions should be given to all who had passed 
their examinations; and submitted a list of the 
officers whom he thought entitled to promotion, 
drawn up in such a form as to be easily examined, 
and referred to ; and in which their respective 
services and claims were enforced in a manner, which 
marked at once his discrimination of their merits, 
and the warm interest he took in their welfare. 

The victory was prominently noticed in the royal 
speech, and on the 3d of February received the thanks 
of parliament. The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who introduced the motion to the House of Lords, 
expatiated at length on the circumstances' which 
enhanced the merit of the commander :-— " When the 
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expcditioii agaiiist Algien was determined on^ it 
became necessary to collect men from different guard* 
ships, and to call for the services of volunteers for 
this pardeular enterprise. He mentioned this cir-* 
cumstance, because those who know the value which 
naval officers attach to a crew, long accustomed to 
act together, would be the better enabled to appre* 
ctatr die skill and exertions of Lord Exmouth, and 
the difficulties be had to contend with, in rendering 
crews, collected as he had stated, efficient for his 
purpose. To that object. Lord Exmouth devoted 
bis daily, his hourly attention, and accomplished it 
in a manner which reflected the highest credit on his 
judgment and ability. He then proceeded with hi& 
squadron on the appointed service. He proposed 
certain terms to the Dey of Algiers, according to his 
instructions, and no satisfactory reply being given, 
the ships took their positions. It was due to Lord 
Exmouth here to state a circumstance not generally 
known. An opinion had prevailed in many quarters 
that accident and the elements had been very favour- 
able to Lord Exmouth in the execution of the enter- 
prise ; but the fact was, that when Government had 
determined on the undertaking, many persons, and 
among them several naval officers, were of opinion 
that the defences were so strong, that the attack could 
not succeed. Not so Lord Exmouth, though he 
vat perfectly aware of the difficulties with which he 
had to contend. He had himself formed the plan of 
his operations, and gave it as his opinion that the 
object might be accomplished, not from any idle con- 
fidence, but founded on the reasons which he stated, 
and the plan which he had formed. He had in this 
plan settled the position which every ship was to take ; 
: id when the despatches came, he (Lord Melville) 
I d noticed that the positions actually taken were 
< actly those which had been before settled. The 
^ lole scheme of attack was before prepared by him, 

21« 
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and exactly followed; and the whole transaction 
reflected the highest credit upon Lord Extnoath as a 
naval officer, as well as upon his perseverance and 
gallantry." After describing the battle and its resalt, 
and descanting upon the enthusiasm which animated 
every officer and man, and the gallantry they dis^ 
played, Lord Melville alluded to the co-operation, 
and effectual assistance afforded by the Dutch 
squadron, to which also he moved the thanks of the 
house. *' The flag of the Netherlands had long been 
distinguished in Europe, and the officers and seamen 
bad acquired a high renown for skill and valour. 
In this enterprise, that flag had again appeared, and 
a noble emulation prevailed between the two 
squadrons as to which of them should most strenu- 
ously exert itself to accomplish the common object." 
Similar motions were brought forward in the 
House of Commons by Lord Castlereagh, who dwelt 
on the splendid character of the transaction, upon 
which, he said, there could be but one opinion, 
either in that House, or throughout Europe. Allu- 
ding to the very conflicting opinions which had 
prevailed on the subject of attacking Algiers, he 
eulogized the great ability and judgment of Lord 
Exmouth, whose perfect accuracy had been so fully 
proved by the result. ^' He should not attempt," 
he said, " to add any thing more to an action so 
glorious both as to the principles upon which it was 
undertaken, and the mode of carrying it into 
execution, but only observe that he intended to 
extend the thanks to the officers and seamen of their 
brave ally, the King of the Netherlands, whose co- 
operation had been so beneficial. He was sure the 
House would feel a peculiar gratification in seeing 
the navy of Holland united with ours for the general 
liberties of mankind ; and be anxious to mark their 
sense of the services performed by the Dutch Admi- 
ral, bis brave officers, and sailors." 
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*' So great was Lord Exmoutb's professional 
abilities,'' said Mr. Law, who seconded the motion, 
** that whatever he undertook, he was sure to succeed 
in. From the commencement of that series of great 
operations which arose out of the revolutionary war, 
success had uniformly marked his long career. With 
respect to the late brilliant enterprise, too much 
could not be said of it; and it was gratifying to 
know that the feelings of the House and the country 
were the same." 

** No one," said Lotd Cochrane, " was better 
acquainted than himself with the power possessed by 
batteries over a fleet ; and he would say that the 
conduct of Lord ^xmouth and the fleet deserved all 
the praise which that House could bestow. The 
attack was nobly achieved, in a way that a British 
fleet always performed such services j; and the vote 
bad his most cordial concurrence, for he never knew 
or had heard, of any thing more gallant than the 
Bianoer in which Lord Exmouth had laid his ships 
alongside the Algerine batteries." 

Lord Exmouth had now gained every thing he 
could hope for."^ He was still in the full vigour of 
life, with the prospect of many years of health. His 
cbildren had all been spared to him. He was 
accustomed to dwell on their conduct with a father's 
pride and satisfaction, and with a liberality not often 
displayed, he gave them their full portions as they 
successively left him. He had also the gratifica- 
tion of intrusthig to each of them some interesting 
memorial of 4iis services and honours. His eldest 
son, who had served many years under his orders, 
was living near Teignmouth, at the family mansion 
of Canonteign. He represented Launceston in 
parliament ; and when he first entered the House, 
had exerted himself, though without success, to 
obtain for seamen serving on foreign stations, the 
privilege, since granted, of receiving part of their 
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|My abroad* He bad beeo mocb iiaprewed wA the 
evik of the former system, which his liberality bad 
obviated for bis own crews. Lord Exmooth main* 
lained a most unreserved intercourse with him, and 
often expressed a confidence in the strongest teroMy 
that be would dohonoor to the rank he was to inherit: 
hopes never to be realited ; for he survived his father 
only a few months. 

It is a memorable illustration of a truth, which all 
admit, but none entirely feel, till their own exptr 
rience has taught them the vanity of worldly success, 
that when the attainment of every object had left 
him without a wish ungratified. Lord £xmotttb 
would sometimes confess that he had been happier 
amidst his early difficulties. Indeed, his natural 
character, and all bis habits, were very unfavourable 
to repose. The command at Plymouth was given 
him in 1817, on the death of Sir John Duckworth ; 
but this, though it prevented a too abrupt transition 
to complete retirement, was a life of inactivity, when 
contrasted with bis general pursuits for almost fifty 
years. 

While he held this command, he was required ^ 
attend in his place in the House of Lords on the 
trial of the Qaeen, the most lamentable event in 
modern English history. He had received her then 
Royal Highness on board his flag-ship in the Medi- 
terranean, with all the attentions due to her exalted 
rank, and his principal officers were assembled to 
pay their respects to her. But when he was desired 
to furnish a royal standard, which, it was said, the 
vessel was entitled to carry, though a foreigner, be 
replied, that only a British man of war must bear 
the standard of England. He shared the temporary 
unpopularity of the noblemen who supported the bill, 
and the mob at Plymouth and its neighbourhood 
expressed their feelings towards him with much vio- 
lence ; but this, as far as he was concerned, gave 
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him no ditqoiet* He had not then to learn how little 
this kind of hostility is to be regarded, when it is 
provoked by the faithful discharge of duty. While 
the storm was at the highest, he wrote the following 
kttcr :— 

« Admiralty Houns, PlynHMth Dock, Nor. 99, IBM, 

" Mt Dear Brother — I am much obliged by 
your kind letter, and wish I could give you in return 
anything good, or worth detailing. The fact is, the 
people are mad, and the world is mad ; and where 
it will end, the Lord only knows ; but as sure as we 
live, the days of trouble are very fast approaching, 
when there will be much contention, and much blood 
ahed, and changes out of all measure and human 
calculation. You and I have no choice. Loyalty 
js all our duty, and we shall, no doubt, stick to it. 
As for myself, you may well think me D. D.,* for I 
am burnt, and kicked, and torn in pieces for many 
nights ; but here I am, quite whole, sound, and merry, 
in spite of them all, poor fools ! In a fortnight 
they will fain know how to make amends. They 
have a particular dislike to me, and I am glad of it« 
We shall live to see it changed." 

With the command at Plymouth, Lord Exmouth's 
public life may be considered to have ended ; for 
though his rank and character would have enabled 
him to assume a prominent position, and he shrunk 
from no duty which they imposed upon him, he 
would not submit to become a political partisan. 
This decision, so happy for his peace, was the result 
of his habitual judgment and feeling. In a letter 
before alluded to, which he wrote for his eldest son 
before he went to Algiers, he observed, that though 
not rich, he would be independent, and enjoined him 
never to entangle himself with party politics. While 
none more firmly supported the great principles upon 

**' Ditch Hrged, dead." The mark b^ which a mas i> reported dead on the 
fUp'ji booJif. 
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vhitb tbe securiiy tnd w«If«re «f the Cowtiy iHMti 
he cbose always lo keep tbe high position of m 
indqieDdeBt Briibb noUkmaii* T.bf splendid j»* 
wvds which bis services had obtained for htm^ he 
received, not as from any particular Adminislratioo^ 
but from his Gonntry ; and be felt himself entitled 
to assert the same independence in tbe House of 
Lords, which h^ bad always displayed as a con* 
inlander. Thus, by a conduct equally prudent and 
honourable, he secured, through periods of great 
political excitement, an exemption almost singulari 
for a man in his position, from tbe attacks of party* 

At the same time, his best services were always 
at the command of the Government, who frequently 
availed themselves of bis judgment and experience. 
Few important questions occurred in connexion with 
his own profession, upon which he was not consulted* 
Most of these were necessarily confidential ; but the 
following may with propriety be noticed. In 1818, 
^hen tbe extreme difficulties of the country demanded 
the utmost possible retrenchment, it was proposed^ 
among other measures of econoqay, to destroy Pen* 
dennis Gastle. Two commissioners, sent to survey 
and report upon this step, were instructed to commu- 
nicate first with Lord Exmouth* His opinion de** 
cided the preservation of this noble fortress ; which is 
at once so important from its position, and so in* 
teresting for its heroic defence, when in tbe great 
rebellion it obtained tbe honourable distiucuon of 
being the last bold of loyalty* 

On the Gatholic question, his opinions and con- 
duct were most decided. His eldest son resigned 
his seat for a borough under the influence of the 
Duke of Northumberland, which he held uncondi^ 
tionally, as soon as that nobleman declared his inten- 
tion to support the claims. The ground of Lor4 
£xmouth's opposition to the measure has been 
already given in bis own words. 
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9Wt -mortil ele^/ttftion, nm nlfray s as^ocialed with 
pimeifol talent and splendid sooce^s, which forms 
the mo9t admirable purt of Lord ExtnDuth'fi cha- 
racter, was derived from reHgien. Young as he was 
when he first entered* the service, and though such 
principles and feelings could not be supposed then 
to be very strongly fitted, yet he was guarded in his 
conduct, and always prompt to check any irreverent 
ttlkision to serious subjects. His youth was passed 
in camps and ships, at a time when a coarse and 
profane conduct too much prevailed, now happily 
almost unknown ; but he was never deterred by a 
lahe shame from setting a proper example* On 
beard his first frigate, the Wincbelsea, the duties of 
the Sunday were regularly observed. He always 
dressed in full uniform on that day, and, having no 
chaplain, Head the morning service to his crew, 
whenever the weather permitted them to be assem- 
bled. Advancing in his brilliant career, the same 
feidtngs were more and more strikingly displayed. 
It was his practice to have a special and general 
•service of thanksgiving after every signal deliver- 
wnee, or success. Too often is it found, that with 
the accession of worldly honours the man becomes 
more forgetful of the good Providence from which 
fae received them. From this evil, JLiord Ermouth 
was most happily kept ; and additional distinctions 
JDi^> the more confirmed the unaffected simplicity 
aod benevolence of his character* ^Finally, after the 
last and greatest of his -services, a battle of almost 
unexampled severity and duration, and fought less 
for his Country than for the wov'Id^ his gratitdde to 
ithe'^iverof victory was expressed in a manner the 
iDdstedifying and delightful. 

^With such prittciples, he might -wdl :kave hoped 
fiMrrfaa{^nes8 when ifae retired 'from pahltc life. Re« 
li^on ahme^can fill, and satisfy, the most active 
awlcapacioiisiniiod : but that its power may be felt 
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to calod, Btrengthen, aod support, under whstever 
circumstaoces of endurancey as of action, it mast 
govern the character always, and at all times, tbe 
supreme controlling principle. For this, the posi* 
tion o( a naval officer is not favourable* War has 
much, in addition to the miseries and evils it directly 
creates, which only necessity can excuse ; and there 
is too little leisure for reflection amidst the anxiety 
of early struggles, the full career of success, or the 
pressure of exciting and important duties. 

But when external responsibilities had ceased to 
divert his attention from himself, his religious prin* 
eiples acquired new strength, and exercised a more 
powerful influence. They guided him to peace: 
they added dignity to his character : and blessed his 
declining years with a serenity, at once the best 
evidence of their truth, and the happiest illustration 
of their power. 

The quiet of domestic life oflers little to be re* 
corded ; and except when public or private clums 
might call him for a short time from home, Lord 
Exmouth passed the remainder of his life at Teign- 
moutfa* He had nobly done his duty; and now 
enjoyed in honourable repose, all that the gratitude 
of his Country and the aflfection of his family could 
bestow. Though he knew himself liable to an attack 
which might be almost suddenly fatal, he dwelt on 
the prospect without alarm, for he rested upon that 
faith, whose high privilege it is to rise above present 
suflfering, and to regard death itself as the gate of 
immortal life. 

No man was more free from selfish feeling. His 
honours and success were valued for the sake of ioM 
family. His services and life were for bis Country. 
He had a truly Ehglidi heart, and served her with 
entire devotedness. Nothing indeed could be a finer 
commentary than his own career, upon her free i«d 
equal institutions, whichi by the f<Mrce of thoM 
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qiittlhies they so po werfally tend to create, had enabled 
hnn to rise from the condition of an unfriended 
orphan, to the dignity of the British peerage. Most 
painful, therefore, were his feelings, when revolt and 
anarchy in neighbouring coantries were held up to 
be admired and imitated at home, until a praisewor* 
thy desire of improvement had become a rage for 
destructive innovation. In a letter written at this 
time, Nov. 12th, 1831, after alluding to his own 
declining strength, he thus proceeds: — "I am fast 
approaching that end which we must all come to. 
My own term I feel is expiring, and happy is the 
man who does not live to see the destruction of his 
Country, which discontent has brought to the verge 

» of ruin. Hitherto thrice happy England, how art thou 
torn to pieces by thine own children ! Strangers, 
who a year ago looked up to you as a happy 
exception in the world, with admiration, at this mo- 
ment know thee not ! Fire, riot, and bloodshed are 
roving through the land, and God in his displeasure 
visits us also with pestilence ; and in fact, in one 
short year, we seem almost to have reached the cli- 
max of misery. One cannot sit down to put one's 
thoughts to paper, without feeling oppressed by 
public events, and with vain thought of how and 
when will the evils terminate. That must be left to 
God's mercy, for I believe man is at this momen 
unequal to the task." 

He then passes to another subject. It was a trait 
in bis character, that, through all his success, he 
never forgot his early friends. 

*' When 1 sat down, I intended to commence by 

letting you know that I have heard from of the 

last week's illness and decease of our early, and I 

believe almost our oldest friend, . He states 

thai he died, by God's mercy, free from pain ; that 
his suffering was not much, and he bore it patiently, 
with a calm (nind, keeping his senses to the last few 

22 
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faours. That yoa bad paid your old friead a laH 
visit, from which, he says, he appeared to he quite 
revivi6ed ; that his eyes sparkled with ioward joy, 
aud that he had asked kiodly after me ; that be 
went off at last in a kind of sleep, without struggWi 
and had felt all the comfort which could be gives 
him by a sincere old friend. I was very glad to 
hear that you had given him the comfort of taking 
leave of him, for I readily believe he ever felt for 
you unabated friendship, and for myself also. I 
think we must have known iiim t aboye three- 
score years. I am sure you will derive pleasure 
from having shown him that your friendship could 
only end by his death." 

Early in 1832, after an extraordinary exemptioa i 
from such trials in his own family, he lost one of his ^ 
grand-children. He communicated the event with 
the reflection — "We have long been mercifully 
spared. Death has at length entered our family, 
aud it behoves u& all to be watchful."* Very soon 
the warning was more severely repeated, in the 
almost sudden removal of his youngest daughter. 

In the spring of this year he was made Vice- 
Admiral of England, and was honoured at the saoae 
time with a very flattering letter from his Sovereign. 
This he immediately enclosed to his eider brother, to 
whom he knew it would give pleasure. Of the 
appointment itself, he remarked, '^ I shall have it 
only for one year." He held it but for a few 
months. 

In May, Sir Israel Pellew was on his death-bed ; 
and Lord Exmouth, though he now travelled with 
much difficulty and pain, could not refuse himself 
the melancholy satisfaction of a parting visit to one, 
with whom he had been so closely and afl^ctionately 
united. Their brother came up from Falmouth oo 



* It is a remarkable fact, that since the death of this child, seven 
members of the family have died within three years. 
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the same errand, and on this painful occasion they 
all met for the last time. He then returned to bis 
home, which he never left again. 

He cherished a very strong attachment to the 
Church ; and for more than thirty years had been a 
member of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, which he joined when the claims of the 
Society were so little appreciated, that only princi- 
ple could have prompted the step. It might there- 
fore be expected that he would feel deep anxiety, 
when the safety of that Church was threatened. But 
upon this subject bis mind was firm ; and in one of 
the last letters he ever wrote, dated August 28th, he 
declares his confidence in the most emphatic language. 
After some personal observations to the friend he 
was addressing, one of his old ofiicers, he alludes 
to the cholera, then raging in his neighbourhood; 
** which," he says, " I am much inclined to consider 
an infliction of Providence, to show his power to the 
discontented of the world, who have long been 
striving against the government of man, and are 
commencing their attacks on our Church. But they 
will fail ! God will never suffer his Church to fall ; 
and the world will see that his mighty arm is not 
shortened, nor his power diminished, I put my 
trust in him, and not in man ; and I bless Him, that 
he has enabled me to see the difference between 
improvement and destruction." 

Not many days after, he suffered a most violen 
attack of the illness he had long anticipated. The 
immediate danger was soon averted ; but the extent 
of the disease left not the smallest hope of recovery. 
He lingered until the 23d of January, calmly waiting 
the event which his gradually increasing weakness 
convinced him was inevitable. Sustained by the 
principles which had guided him so long, his death- 
bed became the scene of his best and noblest triumph. 
^< Every hour of his life is a sermon," said an officer 
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who was often with him ; " I have seen him great in 
battle, but never so great as on his death*bed." 
Fall of hope and peace, he advanced with the confi- 
dence of a Christian to his last conflict, and when 
nature was at length exhausted, he closed a life of 
brilliant and important service, with a death more 
happy, and not less glorious, than if be had fallen in 
the hour of victory. 
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ADMIRAL SIR ISRAEL PELLEW, K.C.B. 

Israel, the third Bon, was born August 25th, 1753, ami went to sea at 
« very early age. He served first in the Falcon slo op of war, Captain 
Baynes, in the West Indies; and completed his time in the Flora 
frigate, Captain Brisbane, which was stationed on the coast of America 
during the war of independence. An officer could not have been 
trained in a more severe school. The force on this station was often 
very unequ€tl to the extent of its duties; and while officers and men 
were employed for weeks together on boat service, amidst tlie rigour 
of North American seasons, they frequently had food such as famine 
only could render endurable. Sir Israel, referring to that period, 
would speak of hardships and privations scarcely to be credited by 
those who are accustomed to the present state of the navy. 

He was one of the officers under tlie orders of Captain Brisbane who 
were intrusted with the defence of posts on shore, in July 1778, when 
the enemy under the Comte d'Estaign appeared ofl* New- York ; and he 
gfuned much credit on the occasion, for the spirit with which he 
maintained his charge, and the judgment with which he drew off his 
party when it had become untenable. 

He became lieutenant of the Danae frigate, in April 1779 ; and in 
July 1781, he joined the Apollo. In one of these, he distinguished 
himself by cutting out a vessel so well protected by batteries, that his 
brother officers thought it a service too desperate to be attempted. In 
the following year, he was placed in command of the armed cutter 
Resolution, in which he was sent to the North Sea to cruise for a 
Dutch privateer, the Flushinger, of 14 guns, which had taken several 
valuable linen-ships from Belfast, and escaped from some of the fastest 
frigates. He fell m with her off Flamborough Head, during a heavy 
gale, on the night of the 20th of January, 1783, and after a chase of 
fourteen hours, and a severe action of an hour and a quarter, captured 
her. For this service, the merchants of Hull memoralized the Admi- 
ralty in his favour; and Keppel, the first lord, though he declined to 
promote him, on the ground that peace was signed on the very day 
before the action was fought, continued him in command of the cutter 
for three years longer, expressly to reward his conduct. On the SSd 
of November, 1790, he was promoted from the Salisbury. 

He married early in 179:2, and was living a half-pay commander at 
Larne, where his brother Edward, after he had fitted out the Nympbe 
in the beginning of the revolutionary war, took an opportunity to call 
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for him. On the ratnni of the Nvmphe from this craiM, she met th^ 
Cleopatra ; and thus Captain Peuew had an opportunity to assist in 
the first decisire action, as he had fought perhaps the last in the fomer 
war. 

The enemy's firifate was seen at a rerv early hour, but his brother 
would not allow him to be called until the snips were almost on the 
point of closing. Meeting him as he ran on deck half dressed, he said 
to him with emotion, ** Israel, you have no business here, and I am 
TOry sorry I brought you from your home. We are too many of us." — 
Israel, whose whole attention was occupied with the enemy, exclaimed, 
** That's Uie very frigate I haye been dreaming of all night! I dreamt 
we shot away her wheel! We shall have her in a quarter of an hour!" 
But his brother, who had already inferred her high state of discipline 
from her manoeuvres, replied, **we shall not take her so easily: see 
how she is handled." 

There was nothing extraordinary in a dream so naturally prompted 
by his waking thou^ts ; for it was known that some French frigates 
were cruising in the channel, and the most probable course to 
intercept them had been discussed by the brothers on the prec^ng 
evening. It led to its own accomplishment. He took charge of the 
after main-deck guns, and made the enemy's wheel the constant objectof 
lus fire. His aim was so true, for he was an excellent practical gunner, 
that after four men had been killed successively at the wheel, he at 
length disabled it. 

For his services in this action he was immediately made a pOBt« 
captain into the Squirrel of 20 guns, with which he served in the 
North Sea, and particularly on the coast and rivers of Holland, in a 
manner which on one occasion obtained for him the marked commenda* 
tion of the Admiral. In April 1795, he was appointed to the Amphioo 
32, and after some service on the Newfoundland and North Sea 
stations, was ordered to join the western squadron of frigates : an 
employment the most coveted by every officer, and particularly 
pleasant to himself, as it placed him under the command ot h» brother. 
On her passage down Channel, the Amphion received some damage in 
a gale, and on the 19th of Sept. 1796, put into Plymouth for the neces* 
sary repairs. She went up Hamoaze next morning, and was taken 
alongside the hulk, and close to the jetty, having gone into harixrar, as 
usuiQ, with all her stores and ammunition on board. 

On the 22d, her work was so far advanced that she was to sail next 
day; and as she had been manned chiefly from Plymouth, nearly a 
hundred visiters wero spending the last afternoon on board with tbeir 
friends. The Admiral gave a dinner that day to all the captains in the 
port ; but Captain Swameld, of the Overyssel 64, then preparing to 
sail to the eastward, and Captain Pellew, excused themselves on 
account of the personal attention required by their respective ships ; 
and as they hM been shipmates and friends, and were likely to be 
separated for a long time, they agreed to dine together on board the 
Amphion. They were seated at table with the first lieutenant, and 
the servant was in the act of bringing a dish into the cabin, when a 
sudden and violent shock threw them from their seats against die 
carlings of the upper deck. Captain Pellew exclaimed, ** me ship is 
blown up!" and sprang to the quarter gallery. Looking forward, he 
saw the fore-mast carried up into the air : next instant a block, or spar, 
struck him on the forehead, and knocked him senseless into the water. 
The lieutenant, who had closely followed him was blown trough die 
window, and taken up comparatively unhurt. The sentry outside the 
cabin door, at the moment of the explosion, was in the act of winding 
up his watch, with his bayonet under his arm. He was found on tbtt 
deck of the hulk alongside, stunned, but not materially injured : the 
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waleb-gone, but his bayonet in the same situation. The boatswain^ 
and a few others of the ship's company were saved, and about threo 
hundred perished in the exploston, or went down with the wreck. 

To the cause and circumstances of this awful catastrophe^ 
where all was over in a few secoods ', where the guilty or unfortunate 
agents all perished; and the few survivors, surprised and stunned*. 
were scarcely conscious of the particulars of their own most providential 
deliverance, much uncertainty must attach. The fore magazine wa» 
▼ery badly constructed, and Captain Pellew bad represented it to be 
ansafe. It appeared on the official inquiry that the gunner had been 
selling powder : and it is to be presumed that a sufficient quantity had 
been dropped along the decks to form a train to the magazme. What- 
ever mignt be the cause, the fore magazine was suddenly exploded : 
and the Amphion, blown to atoms forward, lifted for an instant, ana 
almost immediately went to the bottom. 

JSarly in the following month an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
raise the wreck with the Castor and Iphigenia frigates. It was at 
length dragged alongside the dock-yard whajf, and broken up. The 
body of Captain Swaffield was in me cabin ; and the servant hung in 
the cabin door, which had closed upon his coat, the bod^ being wiuiin 
the cabin, and the coat-pocket, with a book in it, outside. Captain 
Pellew remained for some time in a critical state from the effects of the 
blow ; and his face ever afterwards showed marks of the injury. 

His next ship, the Greyhound, was one of those which mutinied at 
Plymouth, in 1797. The crew did not plead the smallest grievance, 
o£(ering no other reason for their conduct than the example of tbe ships 
around them; and his officers bore the highest testimony to his merit 
in an address which they presented to him on the occasion. Declining 
to rejoin her, he was appointed to the Cleopatra, in which he sailed 
with the western squadron until November, 1798 ; when he took a 
convoy to Halifax, and remained on the North Aii&ericau and Jamaica 
stations. 

The cruise of the Cleopatra in the West Indies was unfortunate. 
On the 22d of March, 1801, cruising off Cuba, in company with ^e 
Andromache, the boats of the two frigates, under the direction of 
Captain Laurie, attempted to cut out some vessels, which were anchored 
under the protection of three armed gallies in Levita Bay : but the 
enemy being prepcured, the boats sustained a heavy loss, and only 
captured one of the gallies. Shortly after, the Cleopatra grounded on 
one of the Bahamas, and was got off, after three days, only by 
throwing overboard her guns, and part of her ballast. 

At Halifax, Captain Pellew was enabled to show some attentions to 
the present king of the French, whom he offered to convey to England, 
if the AdmiraPs permission were obtained. A frigate could not be 
spared from the station ; and the prince was obliged to take his passage 
in a packet, the Grantham, Captain John Bull : but he felt the kindness 
of the offer, and spoke of it in warm terms to Captain Pellew*s 
brother, to whom, as the inspector of aliens, he had to present himself 
on bis arrival at Falmouth. He expatiated on his apprehensions 
during the passage ; and how anxiously he had watched every strange 
sail, lest she should prove a French cruiser, feeling assured of the fate 
which awaited him if carried into France. In answer to the question 
officially put to him as an alieu, he said that his name was Egalite, 
and his country, all the world. Little did the proscribed wanderer 
imagine that the country which then might have dragged him to the 
scaffold, would afterwards call him to a throne. 

While the Cleopatra was lying in Halifax, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, under the impression that his authority as ihilitary 
commander-in-chief in Nova Scotia extended to the navy, issued a 
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general order, requiring all captains of men of war to commiinicaiv 
with him before they sailed. Captain Pellew felt that the most 
delicate mode of intimating the irregalarity of the order was silmtly 
to disregard it, and sailed as usual. When the Cleo])atra was going 
out of Halifax, two guns were fired in succession to bring her to ; and 
as she took no notice of the signal, it was repeated with a shot. She 
returned the shot, and stood on. His Royal Highness soon discovered 
the mistake ; and took the earliest opportunity to show his approbation 
of Captain Pcilew's conduct, by inviting him to dine, ana treating 
him with marked attention. 

When peace was made, and the Cleopatra was paid off, Captain Pel- 
lew met his family for the first time since he joined his brother's ship 
in 1793. His son, whom he had left a very young infant, was now ten 
years old ; and his friends, curious to observe the effect of parental in- 
stinct, presented to him two boys of the same age. But the animated 
countenance of the one who had been taught to expect his father, con- 
trasted with the indifference of the other, betrayed the secret. 

On the 23d of April, 1804, he was appointed to the Conaueror, a large- 
class 74, and one of the finest, and best manned ships in the navy. Cap- 
lain Louis, who was on that day promoted to his flag, had commission- 
ed her on the renewal of hostilities in the preceding year. She had 
then receiAsed a hundred seamen, selected by an officer who was to ac- 
company (hem, out of the whole ship's company of the Trent, a fii- 
gate just then paid off by Captain Katon, and which had been very 
actively employed for some years in the West Indies, and on channel 
pervice, under the command successively of Sir Robert Otway, Sir 
Edward Hamilton, and Sir Charles Brisbane. The crew was com- 
pleted in the usual manner, with pressed men and volunteers, but 
ample time and opportunity were afforded to make sailors of these. 
She was constantly employed on chaimel service, until September in 
this year, when she sailed to join Lord Nelson in the Mediterranean. 
She formed one of the fleet which was at Sardinia on the I9th of 
January, when news arrived that Villeneuve had escaped from Toulon ; 
and consequently shared in the animating chase to Egypt and the 
West Indies. 

As the fleet was passing Stromboli in the night of the 28th of 
January, the mountain suddenly burst into an eruption so unusually 
violent, as to drive the inhabitants to take refuge in their boats ; and 
flames at the same time issued from Mount -^tna. Nelson noted in 
his diary the fact, which superstition would have regarded as an omen. 
In daily expectation of a battle, nothing which could improve the 
crews was neglected on board any of the ships ; and nothing could be 
more favourable to discipline than the vigilance and activity of such a 
chase. Himself a practical gunner. Captain Pellew took every care 
to make his men proficients ; and in adaition to the general weekly 
training, a division of guns was exercised every morning under the 
direction of the officer of the watch. Great as was the enemy's 
euperiority, there probably was not an officer or a man in the British 
fleet who did not anxiously desire to overtake them. Nelson one day 
called his Captains on board the Victory, and after explaining to them 
his plans, assured them of his unbounded confidence in their exertions. 
Among the officers he addressed were some of the most distinguished 
names in the service; and Captain Pellew would long afterwards 
speak with pride of the spirit in which all responded to the feelings of 
their chief. 

The fleet returned to Gibraltar, on the 19th of July j and Nelson 
went on to England, only to be hurried back, after a shorter stay than 
a last farewell mi^ht have claimed, to achieve at the cost of his life the 
greatest of naval victories. He rejoined his fleet on the 22d of SepteiB- 
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b#r, sad eominued to watch G«diz. The Conqneror watf muBlly one 
of the iashore squadron. 

The official accounts of the battle of Trafalgar are entirely of a 
general nature. A commendable regard for the feelings of his officers^ 
mar have induced Collingwood to act thus, for the battle was decided 
before the rear ships in Uie British columns could take part in it. Ha 
Biaj have felt that to name the ships to which the chief credit of the 
victory belonged) would convey an indirect reflection upon others, 
whose misfortune it was that their position in the rear, and their bad 
sailing, prevented them, in an almost perfect calm, from getting early 
into action. The state of the fleet and prizes after the battle, when 
forty-four sail of the line, many of them dismasted and shattered, and 
meet of them disabled, were mingled in a confusion which night-fall 
made irremediable for the time ; and the effects of the gale which 
came on the same night, destroying some, and scattering the rest, 
made it impossible for him to obtain particular information until some 
days after. Himself the first in action, he could know little from 
personal observation, except the proceedings of his own ship ; and the 
ffreatness of the responsibility so suddenly and painfully thrown upon 
him, required his whole attention for immediate and pressing duties. 
The effect has been in some respects unfortunate ; for the most inac- 
curate statements have thus been allowed to obtain currency, without 
receiving official contradiction; and the credit of the battle, in the 
paUic mind, has been almost exclusively awarded to the two admirals; 
litan whom none ever less> needed to be exalted at the expense of their 
olficers. 

At daylight, on the 31st of October, the enemy were seen to 
leeward. As the British advimced, they formed in a compact line, 
whose wings converged so as to form a crescent. The fleet bore up 
by signal, and made all sail in two columns ; the larboard division of 
twehre ships being led by Nelson, and the steu'board, of fifteen, by 
Collingwood. The Conqueror was the fourth ship in Nelson's division, 
beinf preceded by the Victory, Temeraire, and Neptune. 

A light air from the westward gave the ships just steerage way. At 
half-past eleven, signal was made to prepare to anchor at close of day, 
and shortly after. Nelson's celebrated signal, " England expects that 
every man will do his duty !" At twenty minutes past twelve, the 
Royal Sovereign, which was for ahead of her second, the Belleisle, 
reached the enemy, and commenced action with the Santa Anna. 

As soon as the Victory had come within range of the enemy's guns, 
which they ascertained by ^ring single shots at her, they opened a 
tremendous raking and cross-fire upon her, and the leading ships. 
The masts, rigging, and sails of these ships were consequently much 
cut, but the enemy, who had elevated their ^uns for a very distant 
range, neglected to depress them as the attacking columns advanced. 
They hoped, probably, to cripple the ships, before they came to close 
action ; and then, their own ngging being uninjured, either to capture 
Bome of the disabled ones, or at least to secure an easy retreat to their 
own port, leaving the British too much injured to keep their station : 
a result, which under existing ciroumstances, would have given them 
almost the advantage and credit of a victory. From their mode of 
firing, though the hulls of the British ships were much struck at first, 
the damage was chiefly ccmfined to the rigging, as the^ came nearer; 
and at close quarters, the people on the lower decks enjoyed compara^ 
dve impunity. In the ships which suffered the most, the chief lose 
was on the upper-deck and poop; where the men were destroyed, 
partly by the elevated fire of the enemy, and still more by showers of 
rifle ana musket-bullets from four thousand troops, who were OA 
boardtthe combined fleet. 
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At a quarter before one, the Victory passed through the enemy's 
line, and closed the Redoubtable ; followed closely by the Temeraire, 
Neptune, and Conqueror. The Leviathan, fifth in the Victory's 
column, had attempted to pass ahead; but the ships continued to 
press forward under every sail they could set, and sne was unable to 
advance farther than just abreast of the Conqueror. 

At half-past one, the Conqueror, having cut away the remaining 
studding-sails which had escaped the enemy's shot, closed the Bucen- 
taure, and poured a most destructive broadside into her starboard* 
quarter. She had sustained no loss in bearing down, for all the men 
had been ordered to lie flat on the deck until required to be ready at 
the guns. Observing that the enemy's ship was full of troops, who 
had already begun to shower musket-bullets upon his deck. Captain 
Pellew ordered below the marines, and every man who could be spared 
from above ; and directed those who remained to place themselves 
where they might be best screened from the enemy's marksmen. 
Lieut. Waring, of the marines, had been previously sent with a party 
of his men to the lower-deck. By this removal of her people from 
where they would have been uselessly exposed, the Conqueror was 
enabled to man her batteries below on both sides; while the men, 
who, from constant practice, had gained great quickness in the use of 
tiieir guns, aimed with deliberate precision, as if they had been only 
firing at a mark, and tore their opponent to pieces. 

All regularity of line was soon lost : and English, French, and 
Spanish ships were mingled in confusion. The hulls, and nc\t 
unfrequently the colours, were obscured by the smoke, but the 
appearance of the masts afforded a ready means of distinguishing an 
enemy. Nelson bad ordered that the masts of all the ships should be 
painted entirely white, and when some ships joined him before the 
battle with the hoops black, as usual, he directed that they should be 
painted like the others. When, therefore, the Conqueror's people 
saw a "black hoop" through the smoke, though they could not 
distinguish the enemy's colours, thev fired into the ship without 
hesitation. Nearest her on the starboard side, the Santissima Trinidada, 
with her four lofty decks, rose like a castle, a conspicuous mark for 
every British ship near her. The Neptune had selected her for her 
own opponent ; the Victory and Temeraire directed part of their fire 
upon her ; and the Conqueror, while closely engaging the Bucentaure 
with her larboard broadside, cannonaded the four-decker with some of 
her starboard guns. 

Great as was the enemy's superiority long after the battle com- 
menced, since the rear of the British columns could advance but very 
slowly, the disorder and obscurity deprived them, in a great measure, 
of their advantage. The confusion, which calls forth the energies and 
resources of discipline, bewilders a less experienced crew ; and the 
feelings which the battle inspired, were as animating to the one party, 
as dispiriting to the other. At length the opportunity was come which 
the British had sought so anxiously ; and the tremendous fire they 
had sustained without the power to return it, as they bore down upon 
the enemy, might almost make them feel that they had gained their 
object when they closed. But the enemy, who had been encouraged 
by the appearance of their own formidable line, and by the prospect of 
crippling the British ships before they could reach it, now found 
themselves, each as it were, alone, in the midst of battle, contending 
with Uie ships which had so lately chased or conquered them, and 
against a leader whose name was their terror. 

At two o'clock, the Conoueror shot away the Bucentaure's main and 
niizen-masts by the boara; and though the French ship did not 
ixumediately surrender, she was reduced for a time to perfect hclplcM* 
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nesS) for the masts falling on the side eng^aired, the main-top-sail 
covered her guns. Her people attempted to ciit away the wreck, but 
they were swept into the water ; and the wreck itself was soon 
cleared by the Conqueror's shot. In a few minutes her foremast fell, 
and a white liandkerchief was waved from her in token of submission. 

If the services of the Conqueror had ended here, it would have been 
no mean triumph to have taken the enemy's commander-in-chief, in a 
verj- superior ship, so early in the battle; but not availing- himself of 
the privilege of inaction, while anything remained to be done. Captain 
Pellew would not weaken his ship by securing the Bucentaure. He 
did not even wait to receive the submission of his distinguished 
prisoner; but sending Captain Atcherly, of the marines, to bring 
Admiral Villeneuve on board, for the services of the first lieutenant 
could not yet be dispensed with, he wore immediately to close the 
starboard-quarter of the four decker. 

Villeneuve received Captain Atcherly on the quarter deck, and in- 
quired in English to whom he had surrendered. On being told, " to 
Oaptain Pellew," the Admiral, not knowing of a brother, and witli the 
natural feeling of a brave man, who finds consolation in his misfortune 
from the credit of his successful enemy, exclaimed that he was very 
glad he had struck to Sir Edward Pellew. 

The state of the Bucentaure was horrible. In addition to the full 
crew of a flag-sliip, she had a great number of troops on board, witfi 
the military commander-in-chief, General Contamin. Useless as they 
were, from the precaution of Captain Pellew in sending his men below, 
they could only cause confusion by their multitude, and panic by the 
slaughter among them. The dead, thrown back as tliey fell, lay along 
the middle of the decks in heaps ; and the shot passing through these, 

• had frightfully mangled the bodies. It was an appalling task to the 
officers, master's mate, now Lieutenant W. P. Green, and Midshipmen 

• Taylor, and Harding, who were ai)pointed to superintend the counting 
of them. More than four hundred had been killed and wounded« of 
whom an extraordinary proportion had lost their heads. A raking shot, 
which entered on the lower deck, glanced along the beams, and through 
the thickest of the people ; and a French officer declared tliat this shot 
alone had killed or disabled nearly forty men. 

Before the Bucentaure left Cadiz, her cables were stowed upon the 
casks, a tier of them having been removed for that purpose. The orlcH) 
deck, thus cleared, was spread with mattrar^nes to receive the wounded; 
and they covered all the deck. Moat of them perished a few hours 
after; for when the ship drove on shore, she fell over on her side, and , 
filled almost immediately. 

One of the enemy's shot cut away , the bend of the figure at the ship's 
bow : and the crew, in alluding to the circumstance afterwards, would 
speak of the execution they had done on board the Bucentaure as re- 
taliatory. It is honourable to their feelings, that they applied for per- 
mission, through the first lieutenant, Mr. Couch, who warmly seconded 
their request, to have the mutilated figure replaced with one of their 
lamented Admiral. Accordingly, after their return to England, a figure 
of Nelson, remarkable for the correct likeness, and superior workman- 
ship, and which the crew ornamented at their own expense, was placed 
at the bow of the Conqueror. 

At half-past two, the four-decker surrendered. The fire had now 
materially slackened ; and the smoke clearing a little, showed the van 
ships of the enemy under Rear Admiral Dumauoir, which had tacked 
at the commencement of the battle, in a situation which enabled them 
to take an immediate, and decided part in it. At first they showed a dis- 
position to attack the crippled British shins near them, but the approach 
of others destroyed their resolution, and tney made sail; only however lo 
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hB mMreepted and taken a few days after by another British sqaadran. 
The Conqueror receiyed a heavy fire fivm them, and as they were pre- 
pared to board. Captain Pellew ordered the boarders to be called. At 
this moment, the first and sixth lieutenants, who were stationed on the 
quarter-deck, fell dead at the same instant, both killed apparently by 
a single rifle-shot. Lieutenant Lloyd was struck in the mouth, the 
bullet passing through the back of his head; and so little was his 
countenance changed at the moment, that an officer, who just then 
reached the quarter-deck with a party of boarders, and ran to assist 
him, thought ne had been only stunned by the wind of a shot. He was 
deeply regretted by the ship's company, who, though he hadjoined but 
B short time, had already learnt to appreciate his worth. Lieutenant 
St. George was shot through the neck. He had gone into action with 
a strong mipression that he should fall ; and that morning, when his 
brother officers proposed to him to take some refreshment m the ward- 
room, with the nalr serious, half jocular remark, that it might be the 
last time, he replied that he felt it would indeed be so. Just after the 
death of these officers. Captain Pellew reeled, and fell, stunned by the 
wind of a shot. He recovered immediately, but his face and neck were 
much blackened, and it was found afterwards that he had received a 
permanent injury. 

Not long after the van ships of the enemy had passed, the Leviathan 
was seen engaged at once with a Spanish and a French ship.* The 
Conqueror hastened to assist her, and opened a fire on the Frenchman. 
The two British ships mutually cheered as she came up, for they were 
well acquainted, their regular stations in the sailing order of the fleet 
oeing next one another. The Leviathan, left with a single opponent, 
ouickly oveipowered, boarded, and carried her; the people cneering 
from tne poop as they tore down her colours. ** Huzza, Conqueror, 
she's ours!" The French ship, I'lntrepide, after she quitted the 
Leviathan, was closely engaged with the Africa, and afterwards with 
the Orion, until past five ; when her main and mizen-masts fell } and she 
surrendered. 

The remains of the most splendid and powerful fleet ever drawn up 
in a line of battle, were now making their escape to Cadiz, and the Con- 
oueror hauled across the course of one of them which had only her 
roresail set. Her captain stood upon the poop, holding the lower 
comer of a small French jack, while he pinned tlie upper with his 
sword to the stump of the mizen-mast. She fired two or three guns, 
probably to provoke a return, which might spare the discredit of a tame 
surrender. The Conqueror's broadside was ready ; but Captain Pellew 
i exclaimed, *' Don't hurt the brave fellow ! fire a single shot across his 

* The following extracts from the Conqueror's log, at the Navy-office, (kept 
by tho Mftfter, Mr. Saymour,) will sufficiently confirm the preceding narrative 
of her services at Trafalgar, where it at all conflicts with other published ae- 
counts. References to signals, and other points not directly bearing upon the 
subject, are omitted :— 

** Tuesday, October 33 — At 13-30, the action commenced by Royal Sovereign 
—At 13-45, Victory commenced action-— At 1, Victory's mizen-top-mast shot 
away in close action. — Ac 1-35, Conqueror commenced action with the Buoen- 
taure, of 80 guns. — At 1-45, in close action. — At 1-55, observed the Victory's 
mizen-mast gone. — At 8, 'shot away the Bucentaure's main and mizen-masts. 
A Spanish four-decker in close action with the Neptune and Conqueror. Shot 
away the Bucentaure's foremart. — At 3-5, the Bucentaure struck. Sent a boat 
on board to take possession. Conqueror and Neptune still in action with the 
four-decker, she having a flag in her fore-rigging.— -At 3-35, the four-decker's 
main and mizen-masts went by the board. — At 3-38, shot her fore-mast away.— 
At 3-35, she struck to the Neptune and Conqueror: left her in charge of the 
Africa. — Five of the enemy's ships bore down on us, and commenced a heavy 
fire: three of our ships coming to our assistance, the «nemy passed our 
■tarfooard-quarter. Bore up to assist Leviathan," &c. 



tejT^** {Cer.QWtoiA wmfi^9XB\y lowered his syfqrdi thus droppwg Jtbt 
^inontit and tajtin^ oflUa hjilt, bowed bis surrender. 
' ''The sails and n^gin^ of the Conqueror were very much cut; her 
miketi-top-mast ana main-topgallaut-mast gone ; her lower masts all 
but shot away; her quarter-deck and poop bulwarks shattered to 
j^ieces; and her uppef decks piierced with small sHot. But she lost 
very few men ; partly owing to the elevated fire of the enemy ; partlyj 
it' i^ay be j^resumed, to the judgment with wlUch she was laid along- 
side her succesaive opponents, and to the rapidly destructive eflfect of 
her firei but chieflv to the early removal of her men from the exposed 
decks. The number of killed coiild not be ascertained with exacmess, 
ft^om the uncertainty whether some of the missing men fell in the action^ 
Qr were lost if ith the Bucentaure, It .^as^ however, very small. Abput 
a dozen were severely wounded. The captaiui and others slightly 
wounded, wejre not returned. 

Captain Pellew had won the proudest trophy of the da^ in the 
Bwords of the navaj and military commanders-in-ch;ef ; but of these he 
wa3 deprived. When Captain Atcherly left the Bucentaure with the 
<Iistinguished prisoners, he could not find the Conqueror, which had 
changed her position, and therefore took them on board another British 
eliip, the Mars. The first lieutenant of tbis ship, who succeeded to the 
command by the fall of his captain, claimed them in consequence as hit 
own prisoners ; and Captain Atcherly wrote to Captain Pellew, that 
be niight lose no time 'in meeting this extraordinary pretension. Next 
day) the Conqueror was far inshore, and some time elapsed before she 
communicated with the fleet. In the interval, Admiral CoUingwood 
iook the prisoners on board his own ship, the Eurvalus ; and, certainly 

?ithout Captain Pellew's permission, retained tlie swords. Captain 
ellew, who was modest and retiring to a fault, would never claim 
iwhat ought not to have been withheld, and what, indeedj was distinctly 
^n^itted by the Admiral to be his right. 

,The first care of the Conqueror aider the battle was to secure tlie 
^ucentaure. . She sent to her Mr. Spears, the senior surviving lieu- 
t,enaiit, with 1P6 men, and having got the stream cable of the prize on 
board, took her in tow. No time was now lost in repairing ner own 
damages. Captain Pellew, after complimenting his crew for their 
noble exertions m the battle, -told them that much was still to be done, 
and aU went cheerfully and heartilv to work. The lower masts being 
too badly wounded to be secured by ordinary fishes, he directed, a$ 
$0011 as Dracticable, that the toP-masts shonld be lowered till they 
CQvered uie worst injuries, whicn fertunately were very high up, and 
ikUB to throw the prmcmal bearing and support of the top-mast upon 
the comparativelv sound part of the mast. Fishes were then applied 
as needml, and tne whole was firmly bound together. The top-mast 
^hroudsyere reduced by shifting the dead eyes, and the iiyured rigging 
l^placed, or secured; and thus the Conqueror was soon able to carry 
her top-sails, alid in a condition to contend with a gale, or fight another 
battle. 

The-a|Jteatip« to necessary repairs was much interfered with, and the 
labours of ,the crew iD9reased, by the state of the prize. The wind 
freshened towards midnight, and as the sea rose, the dismasted hull 
plunged so heavily, as to carry away the cable, and several hawsers. 
Sobjii after midn^ht, the pinnace was swamped alongside, the last of 
thr^e boats, in the attempt to keep her in tow ; and the gale increasing, 
she could not be secured before aavlight. Next dav, she was necessa- 
rily abandoned on the approach of the enemy's ships ; and she was 
afterwards wrecked on the beach, near the light-house. 

At noon, on the 22d^ it blew a gale. Next morning, the Conqueror 
yr^ about three leagues south of Cadiz, with the Bucentaure in toW| 
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riotrepide to windward, and die Santa Anna aboatthree mfles dwtefj 
only four of the fleet beinr in sight; when fire line of battle Mpa ana 
fire frigates came out of (Tadiz. Tne Conqaeror made signals accord* 
ingly, cast off the prize, cleared for action, and made sail for the fleet e 
but the enemy did not molest her; for being on a lee-«hore, and very 
near the land, a crippled ship would be unable to reach the harbour 
from her then position. The frigates recaptured the Santa Annii and 
Neptune, and towed them into Cadiz ; but only two of the line of battle 
■hips could fetch their port. The others were obliged to anchor out' 
tide : and next day, the Rayo, three-decker, was taken by the Donegal 
and Leviathan ; and the Inaomptable and San Francisco de Asia werB 
driven on shore and wrecked. 

On the 25th, the Conqueror and Britannia removed the prisoners 
from rintrepide, and the Britannia det her on fire. On the 26th. the 
wind shifted to South by East, still a fresh gale. Next day, Cadis 
being about twenty miles distant to the S. S. £., she fell in with the 
Africa, which had lost all her masts the night after the battle, and was 
drifting towards the shore. She took her in tow, and brought her 
safely to Gibraltar, where they arrived November 3d ; and the Africa 
having been fitted with jury-masts, the two ships sailed on the 9th, in 
company with five others of the fleet ; and on the 30th, arrived al 
Plymouth. 

In November, 1807, the Conqueror, still commanded by Captam 
Pellew, was one of nine sail of the line which were sent to the Tagus, 
under the orders of Sir Sidney Smith, to protect the British interesti 
at Lisbon, and to save the Royal Family of* Portugal from the power 
of Napoleon. After some hesitation, the Prince Regent was induced 
to avail himself of the protection of the British ; and on &e 29th of 
November, the day before the French entered Lisbon, the Portuguese 
fleet, eight sail of the line and four frigates, with the court and treasures 
of Portugal on board, sailed for Brazil. A part of the British squadron 
attended the Royal emigrants to their destination. The others, inclu- 
ding the Conqueror, blockaded a Russian fleet of nine safl of die line 
in me Tagus, until August, 1808; when, in consequence of the battle 
of Vimiera, and by a convention with Admiral Sir uharles Cotton, they 
were placed in the hands of the British. 

In May, 1811, Sir Edward Pellew hoisted his flag as commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean; and Israel, who in the preceding July had 
been made a Rear-Admiral, sailed with him as captain of the fleet. 
No appointment could have been more gratifying to both. The 
brothers, animated by the same high principles, were most warmly 
attached, and only united the more closely by the difference in their 
characters. The admiration of the Rear-Admiral for those qualitiei 
which so eminently distinguished the Commander-in-chief, were ex- 
alted by brotherly pride ; while the Commander reposed the stronj^ 
confidence in the sound judgment of the Rear-Admiral, whose activity 
and skill in the performance of every allotted duty, lightened his own 
arduous charge of half its anxiety. 

From this time the public life and services of Rear-Admiral Pellew 
are merged in those of his brother: with whom he served till the close 
of the war. When Lord Exmouth resumed his command in 1815, on 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, Sir Israel, for he was now K.CB., 
accompanied him in his former capacity. In the follovring year, he 




command; but Lord Exmouth would not sanction the application. 
He knew that the battle would be severe, and that the most complets 
success would add nothing to his means of public usefulness; toral 
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•fe, and with the prospect of & long peace, he waa not likely to bt 
atotimy employed a^ain. 

A aerrice afloat of more than forty years, had given him an honour^ 
able title to repose ; and it had always been his cherished hope, which 
long separations from a wife to whom he was most fondly attached 
had only strengthened, that, his duty to his Country done, he might 
pass the evemn^ of life in her society. Accordingly, his declinmg 
years were spent in the quiet of a happy home, enlivened by intercourse 
w^ith his brother officers ; with the retrospect of an honourable career, 
and with the faith of a Christian for his hope. But for the calamity 
-which deprived him of a son, his only child, nis peace would scarcely 
have known an interruption. At length, he bore a lingering and 
painful illness with exemplary fortitude. The three brothers met for 
the last time in his sick chamber; and if the spectacle of the youngest 
eurvivor of the family dying before them, was a solemn warning to the 
others, a warning very soon to be realized with one of them, the 
manner in which they saw him approach his last hour, the confidence 
he expressed, and the truth he declared as the founda^on of his hope, 
afforded at once the best consolation, and (he most instructive lesson. 
•* I know," said the dying Admiral, ." in whom I have believed, and 
tifot he is able lo keep that which I have committed to him !'* 

Sir Israel PeUew died June 19th, 1832. 
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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL PELLEW, Esq. 

Sahtjel Humphrt, the eldest of the brothers, received his education 
at Canterbuiy school, then conducted by Drs. Tuckers and Beauvoir. 
He was at first intended for the navy, and was to have sailed in the 
Seaford, commanded by Captain Macbride, an intimate friend of his 
lather. But abandoning these views, he devoted himself to medicine; 
and ailer an apprenticesnip with a surgeon in Cornwall, became one of 
the earliest pupils of John Hunter, with Home, Pitcaim, and Baillie, 
for his junior class fellows. On the completion of his studies, at the 
recommendation of John Hunter and Dr. Gfeo. Fordyce, he was named 
to be surgeon to a battalion of Guards, then under orders for America. 
Had this appointment taken place, the four brothers would have been 
serving in America at the same time ; but Mr. Birch, of the Coldstream, 
now offered to go with the regiment, and was permitted to retract a 
former refusal. Mr. Pellew then served as surgeon of marines, and 
assistant surgeon to the dockyard at Plymouth. Eventually, bv the 
advice of his friends in Truro, he quitted a partnership with Dr. Greach 
of the Royal Hospital, and settled in that town, where he had 
established himself in an extensive and lucrative practice, when the 
collection of the Customs at Falmouth became vacant, and he waa 
appointed to it, on the recommendation of the late Lord Falmouth. 

At that time, the different departments of government were in a very 
misatisfactory state, the natural effect of the system which had long 
lureTailed. Mr. Pitt, though strong in ihe integrity which, even mora 
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tfian faiB nxuiTaHecl tfclentSt had dbU&aed for h&m the .coofidenee «€.0dNr 
of his Sovereign aqd of the Country, was unable to ore^rtum witii t^ 
fhkhy iKiwerfut parties were interested to u|>ho]d. AH ^at he cdfU^ 
kttem^ with safety was, to introduce from time to liiiie snch regidir 
lions uto the difi^rent offices as were calculated to correct the flMin^ 
evident and HBgnmt abuses. In the revenue department, the ef9$ 
were particularly great. A lafge pi;oportion of the officers maintaineif 
an improper understanding with the merchant, and even with tht 
amuggler^ and had thus placed themselves so entirely in the powei'O^ 
those whom it was their ousiness to check, that when the govemis^A 
would enforce a better system, tljiey found it necessary first to relieyi^ 
ihem from all fear of their former confederates, by declaring a geaer^ 
amnesty. 

As Bo6n as Mr. Pellew had received the a|^ointment, be took tha 
iQost active measures to give efficiency to his office. He soon had 
direct proof of the existing system of collusion, by seizing at ari 
adjo^ing port a vessel loaoed with wine, which he found runxnngfaejr 
cargo at day-breajc, with some revenue officers assisting. At that tim^ 
the revenue cruisers were furnished by the collector of the customs^ 
who received a certain hire, with a proportion of the captures. . mt^ 
Pellew had two of these vessels, the £[awk. of 14 gutis, and the ht^ 
of 12, which he kept so constantly at sea, tnat one of die commafi^ra 
made a formal complaint of the excessive duty, and resigned his 
▼essel. 

Such strictness could not but create much exasperation, at a period 
when a great jpftrt of the population on the coast was concerned in 
smuggling. His life was repeatedly threatened, and he was earnestly 
advised to use every ])|recaution for his neisonal safetjr. On one 
occasion, handbills haying been posted, aavertising a price for hia 
aasassination, the merchants of Falmouth, without waiting (or the stem 
which the Board of Customs mi^bdt. think proper to take, oSstedfL 
reward for the discovery of the oflenders. The character of the 
smugglers justified the most serious apprehensions. Running their 
cargoes in armed yessels, th^ir lives were alreadj^ (bifaited, aixl they 
possessed the reckless desperation of pirates. 

Some idea of the character and magnitude of the contraband tr^de 
at this peripd, will b^ obtained from an official statement of the Aavi4 
tprce ot these brigands on th,e western coast only, ^a communicate^ ^^ 
S Treasury letter of January 20th, 1785. 

r Stag, lugger, 90 tons, ^ men, all provided with small arms ; 

" Happy -go-Luc ]ky, lugger, 80 tons, 35 men, with small arms; 

f* Happy-go-Lucky, cutter, 100 tons, 14 guns, 30 men ; 

*5 Glory, shallop, 70 tons, 20 men, small arms; 

** Cutter, name unknown, 120 tons, 16 guns, 4 pounders, 40 men; 

** Sweepstal^es lugger, 250 tons, 26 guns, 12 and 9 pounders, 80 men: 
^ith numerous boats, 30 to 40 feet in length, calculated to row JBnojn S 
to 12 oars." 

^ot less au4acity was displayed by their confederates on shpie^ 

pjfie illif^tration may be aflforded. A ipan named Carter, carriea on f 

wholesale smuggling business at a cove, on the easterp side of mjl 

^fount's Bay^ where he had a range, nominally of iish-cellars, but Wfil} 

cQown to be wine and spirit stores. * ^ ».»'-j «-_ *_— ^ . ^ .^ «_ 

loiise, with the head of tiie King of 

circumstance, he became known by ., , 

He ha4 nothing to fear from the revenue officers in the neighboprhpof^ 
|vho vere either directly in league witn hina, or deterred from attend- 
ing a seizure, by knowing what a force he could assen^Me to the rese^* 
^o guard the coast, he constructed a battery, which he OBtoiUiief 







"i^Slh four Biz-poanden . The Fairy sloop of vrot was fired upon when 
•he stood in to examine it ^ and as she could not safeljy^ approach near 
enough to bear her broadside with effect, she was obhged to send her 
i^ats on shore to destroy it. The remains of the battery are still 
vjBible, and the spot retains the name of King of Prussia's Cove. 

Of ail the desperadoes infesting the Channel, tlie most notorious was 
« Dover man, named Wellard, who commanded an armed lugger of 14 
guns from Folkestone, tlie Hoppy-go-Lucky, apparently a favorite name 
with these characters, and who was the terror of all the officers on the 
eoast.^ He had been outlawed by name, and it was his avowed deteiv 
ndnation never to be taken alive. Mr. Pellew was particularly anxious 
to secure him, and directed his cruisers to make him the first and constant 
object of pursuit. He once sailed with them himself, upon an information 
which gave'^'reason to hope that they would meet uiis Wellard. On 
another cruise, Lord Exmouth, then a post-captain on half-pay, took 
4»omniand of the Hawk, and went in the depth of winter in search of 
him. At length, on the 4th of April, 1786, the two cruisers surprised 
the Happy-go-Lucky at anchor near Mullion Island, in the Mount's 
Bay. On perceiving them, she cut her cable, and made sail to the 
westward. At thirty minutes past eight the Hawk brought her to 
action, and engaged her for three-quarters of an hour, when Uie Lark 
came up, and crossing her stem so close as to carry away her out- 
lifter, raked her with an 18 pounder, loaded with grape and cannister, 
which killed Wellaxd and the chief mate, and wounded twelve of the 
arew. Then ranging alongside, the Lark fired the rest of her broad- 
aide, and the outlaw submitted. * 

The prize was carried into Falmouth, where the severely wounded 
were lodged in sick-quarters in tlie town, and the rest of the prisoners 
<M>nfined in Pendennis Castle. An attempt at rescue being apprehended, 
and the civil power being deemed unequal to escort tnem to the 
C4>anty gaol, the Commander-in-chief, by direction of the treasury, 
ordered a company of soldiers from Plymouth for that purpose. Before 
ihe troops arrived, the prisoners broke out of the castle, and joined a 
atrong body of their friends outside, who carried off all the wounded 
from the town, except one, who was too ill to be removed. This man 
was afterwards lodged in die county, gaol; but a country prison not 
being deemed secure in this case, he was removed to Newgate by a 
writ of habeas corpus, and tried at the Old Bailey. He declared mat 
Wellard had held a pistol to his head, to compel him to fight; " and 
now," said his counsel, "^ you would hang the poor fellow for his invo- 
Inntary compliance." Tne jury, influenced by the ingenuity of the 
plea, or more probably hy the consideration that the chief criminals had 
already expiated their ofience with their lives, and that the seve):e wounds 
of the prisoner were sufficient punishment, acquitted him. 

The increased faithfulness and vigilance of the officers every where 
checked this system; but the port of Falmouth continued to require 
the utmost attention of the collector. As the principal western port, 
and the station for all the foreign packets, the duties of a political 
nature, and especially the superintendence of aliens, were peculiarly 
jasponsible trough the war; and the packets themselves possessed 
fieat facilities for irregular traffic, which nothing but an extraordinary 
oenee of strictness was found equal to control. 

For thirteen years, Mr. Pellew was never absent from his port for a 
aingle night ; nor did he confine himself to his mere official duties. At 

* Tho erews of th«M reiaels earriad on a trsffie in game cocks, which they 
tMNifht in England. When tbe HappV-go-Lucky wai taken potsenion of, somo 
of tfiMe bifds were fighting on tbe deck, their coops having been destroyed in tha 
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llie period of threataii«d inVsaion, teiidetf ienial^ ik Mtoi^ htf I _^ 
lb f^e Government to nuM ft body o^ men. Oti u^ oeoasio^ ^IH 
|]|uke^of Portland coAveyed to him, through the present Loird hm l Ml 
ikaht of the county, by letter, and in terms of more than oAeial oor^**^ 
ment, the Kine's sense of his xeal and loyalty. He was re|l!efti 
^ployed by Uie Government of Mr. Pitt on confidenHftl politioal 
tices ; and the practical knowledge of the commeFcial sy^leiia and 

Sests of the Country, which he derived from his offiee^eBahlBd hiriili 
er some important suggestions. 

In 1798, he submitted to the Govemmentf through Mn Rose, a p^ 
for a national marine insurance, wnich should become an importaii 
iource of revenue, at the same time that it would b^ ettsy and iabxpett* 
nve in its management; and which, in the event of success, might be 
extended to insurances of all kinds. With this view, he propom tit 
]^ke insurance a document of office, the chief officer of Hie castonul 

Ssceiving quarterly, or otherwise periodical)^, a schedule fpdra aprope^ 
epartment in^ London, to regulate the rates according to voya|^ 
seasons, and circumstances. In cases of total loss, the party was to ^ 
paid at the London office. In cases of average, a frnitiiil source ef 
fraud at present,— for the repairs of vessels have sometiineB exceeded 
the value of the ship and cai^o ; and the orifmal price of danaged 
|[oods has been recovered in courts of law ; ana it was a coinnM>n ftno^ 
tice to ship goods in a damaged state, and claim an average iteMi- 
j>ense at the end of the voyage: — to prevent such evils, Mr. PeHe# 
Suggested that the collector or the customs on the one part, and tift 
mayor of the town on the other, should swear a competent jury to estl^ 
mate the loss ; according to whose verdict the parties should be itnlne- 
diately paid at the custom-house. A responsible officer's oenrtidcatey 
founded upon his examination at the time of shipment, should be pto- 
duced as evidence of the merchantable state of the goods insniiBd^ He 
contended that the profits would be certain where every risk cotald hd 
so efisily estimated, and the amount of losses would be materially les* 
sened. Thus the Government would gain a considerable revise, ie- 
creased as it would be by insurances for short distuices, which aie aov 
comparatively infrequent, from the delay and expense of employii^ 
agents in London ; and would also obtain additional means ei estir 
mating the real value of our exports, by data more accurate than eaaat 
pi^sent be obtained; The merchant would derive important advai|- 
tages in the absolute" security he would enjoy, taod the eaae and readi- 
ness with which he would receive parent of his losses; anddi^ 
aversion to direct taxation could not exist, where the individnid' Ml 
himself to be not so much contributing to the revenue, as securing to 
himself »-commercial advantage. AH Uie property saved from a peraal 
wreck is commonly swallowed up in salvage, warehousing, laikr cp^t 
uid other charges, too often incurred, apparently, to swell the cotniiiis- 
sion ; and the Crown itself is defrauded by the sale of goods dttty«lreey 
to meet expenses improperly created. All this woul^ be pren^tedj n 
such property were placed at once in charge of the Kmg's oAiceie, aiid 
Bol(L when necessary, by their authority. 

Mr. Rose was struck with the proposid, and Mijoinod Mr. Pelfo# lie 
pursue his inquiries; but he douoteo if a scneme of such m^gmUii^ 
could be accomplished with ease and safely ; and he tiiou^ Ih^f^M 
&e Government already derived a considerable revenue from the etvape 
bn policies, the advantage would be smelli To meet this ol^eeUei^ 
Mr. Pellew engaged wim some of his friends in the insurance of ship- 
ping, and at the end of the year submitted «» Mr. Rose aa •eceitiit .of 
their profits. « '^ 

Mr. Hose now started an objediott jgenendly urged by Mr* Plft^ 
against interfering with individuid industry. To th» it iraa replied^ 






tet MmA it it ftt di« moatp&rt etjiMllf hn^Utio md wajast M M 
WUtemment to eompete with jprivftie inciiiricliials: bat; that it eug-ht t0 
iMnd eonmeirce thebest sectinrir in its powers and o j a sT^tem ef natioiitil 
iamumm ;e» it voaH five a Boeuritjr whieh no private iiidividuala ekrt 
aflfer. That underwnting is not a trade nor a profession, but rather A 
apeeids ef famblu^^; and that the few chartered companies might be 
Mitoed to snrreiider their pririlegeB fot an equiralent compensaiioii^ 
«4ule priTato adventurers wdold retain Ae power to underwrite Ibieiga 
property. 

The proposai was still deelined. Mr. Pellew never eeased to regi^t 
d» rejeetion of his plan, to which he attached additional iitiperianee^ 
as the possible basis of an extended system, which, under QovemmeBt 
■sanagement, should include edl the regulations of quarantine^ convoyi^ 
liaarboiur dues, lights, and everything m which the mercantile audshlpi^ 
phiffimtefests of the Country are concerned. 

lie DOW proposed to defray the expense of convoys by levying s 
•nanage duty; observing, that as men of war are taken from their sta* 
^ioBB, apd detached to distant parts of the world expressly to guanl 
fleets of merchant vessels, it was just that the trade should pay for the 
^rotoction it enjoyed. He suggested the means of assessing a proper 
mx^ and of collecting it without expense. This proposal was at tmoe 
•ducted, and the duty thus established was found equally productive 
ilnd popular. 

Borne time after, Mr. Pellew happened to be in the gallery of th& 
fibuM ef Commons when a financial question was incidentally die<> 
cuaaed ; asd was gratified at hearing Mr. Tiemey declare, and Mr. Pitt 
aM his testimony to the fact, that me quarantine and convoy duties 
isiere taxes, against the principle of which he had never lieard ait 
^jeodoii ia or out of that House. This flattering testimoi^ was Mr. 
f^lhmr's reward ; for in all the services which he voluntarily afforded fd 
the €l«vemment, and which took him often to London^ nearly ^nti 
hHindbbdk mites from his home, he never claimed, or received, even hii 
travftQtBff expenses. 

in 1799't he submitted a plan to improve the system of quarantiiie, 
by exteading the application of it to all infected places, and regubiting 
it bjf- such provisions as would afford increased security to the Country^ 
9fid at die same time relieve the merchant frt>m great inconvenience^ 
and the Government from expense. Formerly, precaution had been 
Ae^med necessary only against the plague; untUMr. Pellew took upon 
himself the responsibility of placing m quarantine a packet from the 
W9it*IndieS) where the yellow fever was then raging violently, and 
which had buried four other crew on the passage, one of them off the 
IbMsmrdt* The Council approved his conduct on this occasion. This 
and dimllar cases^ occumng at a port where there were so many fasfr* 
sailing peckiets, called his attention strongly to the great defects of the 
axidfiai^' law of quarantme; and combining his early professioml 
edueaitadtt with a long and practical acquaintance with the roniine of 
•avenue service, he submitted a mode of total revision to Mr. Pitt, hi a 
teittei) to which Oie particular notice of the minister was calfed by tbe 
Bairlof Cha^am a»d Sir William Grant. It engaged the immediato 
atijQtitiOn of Mr. Pitt^ who dlseltiied himself quite convinced by it of tim 
aiils: ef the existihja^ system, and of ^ merit of the plan prsposedi Hi 
aficMifij^y ttiede It the basis of a new enactment; and a law wee 
pasae^in me s^^ssidn of Y800, nidiioh embodied the principal regalatimiB 
Mtoilibended in this letten 

M ^hert time beibre^ three bhros, the Aurora, Mentor, and Lari^ had 
iitjf^td iti the river from Mogadore, with cat^^oes so deeply infe«tedv 
tttiit Govemmentresolved tb purchase and destroy them. Mn Pelliiw 
Vl^tffcalftd MklAeaily that he might be attowed to take thtai to fifH Alia 
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pool, a capacious and retired part of Faltnouth harbour, where hb mi* 
ffaged to purify the cargoes under his personal superintendence. But 
Ine Govemment declined his proposal, and having paid the appraised 
▼alue of the ships and cargoes, amounting to 41,000/^ sunk tnem ia 
daep water. 

7!iie quarantine act of 1800 was a most important improyement over 
the former system. By applying to all infectious diseases the sanitary 
precautions which before had been deemed necessary only against the 
plague, it was calculated to afford complete security to the Uountiy.-^ 
By providing for the appointment of a responsible medical officer in- 
vested with sufficient discretionary power, at every quarantine port^ 
proper care was secured for the sick, and the unnecessary detention 
of vessels was avoided ; and a tonnage duty, which was never com- 
plained of as burdensome to the trade, covered all the expenses of the 
quarantine establishment^ which before was a heavy charge on the 
Country. But it contained one material deviation from Mr. Pellew's 
plan. He recommended that a harbour should be fixed on at the 
entrance of the Channel for an exclusive quarantine port, suggesting^ 
Helford, or St. Just Pool, as. combining the required conditions in the 
greatest degree ; and he especially objected to the selection of navid 
ports for such a purpose, not only because in such it is more difficult 
to prevent the disoonest and idle characters who infested them from 
communicating with the vessels, but also because it is an object of 
die utmost importance t» prevent the introduction of infectious dis- 
ease into a dockyard. But the Govemment constituted most of the 
principal harbours quarantine ports, and continued Standgate Creek, a 
spot near the confluence of tlie Thames and Medway, and surrounded 
with marshes, for the chief station. Here all vessels with foul bills of 
health were exclusively to ride Quarantine ; thus being reouired to sail 
the whole length of the Channel, exposing the coasts ana shipping tD 
the utmost risk of communication, before diey could reach the creek*— 
A lasaret was built on shore upon Chetney hill, at an enormous ex* 
pens^, before it was discovered that the spot was so badly chosen, as to 
make it useless for the intended object. It was then proposed to con- 
vert it into barracks for troops; but this idea was given up, when 
a commission of medical men, who were appointed to examine it, 
agreed unanimously that troops could not live in such an unhealthy 
mtuation. 

When Mr. Pellew was often visiting London upon subjects connected 
with ^e improved regulations of the quarantine, be availed himself of 
his freguent interviews with Mr. Rose, to urge strongly the proprie^of 
extendmg the system of warehousing, to include all articles burdened 
with heavy duties. He contended, that to exact the prompt payment 
of high duties must soon result in a monopoly; while by a judicious 
BjTstem of bonding, the field for commercial enterprise would be enlaj^- 
ed, by relieving traders with small capital from the necessity of paymg 
the Kind's duties till the commodity was sold ; thus enabling them to 
engage m concerns which they could not otherwise undertake. The 
certain effect of this would be a very great reduction in the price of the 
commodities, and by the consequent increased consumptioii, a malo» 
rial addition both to the revenue and to the comforts of the people. 
Above aU, the public health would be promoted, by checking the 
adaheration of wine and spirits, notoriously so common, but which 
could not be practiced if the article were protected by the revenue 
locks until transferred to the cellar of the consumer. While he was 
presrang these suggestions upon Mr. Rose, he happened to be in 
coBversation with a gentleman largely enccaged in the wine tradi^ 
who stated an intention to increase his capital by borrowing j£ 25,0OM ; 
obeerriag that the high duties must soon confine the ttwe to a faw 



capitalists. Mr. Tailed oflbred tliisi among other 6iinif^ 
fooft, to show that his own, views were home out by the judgment 
" the mercantile part of the Country. Mr. Rose gave much atteii- 
ii to the observations of Mr. Peflew, and very shortly afler, an 
ttft was passed} in the session of 1803, which carried the principfe 
^bonding into full effect. A|l the advantages which had been hoped 
fyt have been obtained from this important measure ^ and it has givea 
^ (}eath-blow to the most i>emicious and demoratizmg branch of Utib 
doptiaoand trade, by e;aaDling the dealer to s^U wholesome snidts 
fii a price almost as low as the smuggler could afford his inferior 
article. 

His services were not unnoticed by the Oovemment. Of Mr. TitCi 
IliTourable opiniout he had the evidence of a letter under his own handy 
^nd mar claim the living testimony of the Earl of Chatham. He haa 
received the thanks of most of the public Boards for different official 
services * and the approbation of four successive ministers has beefli 
|i{ei:spnaliy expressed to him. 

llie very distinguished success of his younger brothers might nalTt- 
ndly make lum wish to rise in his own department. That he was left 
jibr almost fifly years in a fourth>class port, is a decisive proof that hi0 
brokers were not advanced through any family or political ijifluencO. 
At length, having reached his 80th year, yet pressed but lightly w;ith 
" infii:mitie8 of age, be retired to private life.*' 
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BMrmei fromtke Letter to Mr, Pitt^of Match 16, 1799, tHUdh M #» 
Ae rention of the Quarantine Law$, 



** Among the leading evila of the present quarantine laws, ihai 
to be the most prominent, which directs the operation of them only tt 
fMsels comiof from certain places ; as if tne possibflity of plague 
wens mereiy local. It would be roin^ out of my way to inquire what 
omatitiiles the nature of this awful disorder ; and the necessity for in^ 
cmsj is auperseded, when it is considered that any fetal epidemie 
idwer beeombs an object of attention < And, when we reflect on the lam 
fe^TB^a of the yellow fever in the West Indies, it will appear an otdect 
of aa much importance to prevent infection from this fever, or any 
odier efttdemieai disease, as frt>ra any plague whatever. 

** A eircnmetsaiDe occurred but lately within my own observatkio^ 
Wham ft paekat from the West Indies arrived at Falmouth, after a 

*t^% iat>f«eCi etfi<iprsheBd«d in this ihort memoif have been eoiwideMl fb 
ptmm tttflhsieat hitfterleal inportaaM to juttlfy tbatr tntrodaetton here. It li 
y t u^r te ataie, that before the work eontd have bean eaBtemplatcd, the aathcfr 
w%i 9D IhUr aoquefnted with theie and pthar net Iom iateretting feete* thel be 
■TM enabled to write the narrative before jtfr. Pellew had any knowledfeof.th(» 
MMtion* When it was af^rwards pwbmitted to him* it was not without diflU 
k/mi» and only ia deference to thft opinion of his friends, that he would ponsent 
W^t appearance of any part of it : and he insisted on the exclusion of eterf 
tlgf msh wss sot Meiy of apdbHe aainre* 
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rq»id Yoytigtj with the yellow fever on board, and containiBg deipatelMf 
S>r all the public offices ; which despatches would have been as rapidly 
conveyed, without any precaution, but for an immediate exertion of 
euthority, without waiting the formalities of office, to put the vessel 
under quarantine, and fumigate the despatches. Very probably, but 
for this step, the disease might have been introduced into the kingdom, 
and swept off some of its first characters before the source of infection 
had been discovered. 

*^ A second defect in the existing laws of quarantine is the want of 
medical inierferenaey which, consi(^ring that there is a Medical Board 
in this Country, and that the first object of quarantine is the preserva- 
tion of the public health, is astonishing. For want of this most essen- 
tial provision, increased evil cannot but be incurred in cases of actual 
disease ; and where the ship only comes from a suspected place, and no 
disease exists, the merchant and mariner are exposed to unnecessary 
inconvenience, when medical discernment would do away all appr&> 
faension. 

** A third defect is found in the manner of airing goods in cases of 
suspected disease ; which, as now enjoined, defeats its very object ; for 
it is confined to certain limited periods, without reference to the real or 
suspected infection of the articles to be aired. The existence or noii> 
existence of disease would be a much surer criterion, and woukl 
subject the trader to less inconvenience where no disease exists, hj 
avoiding unnecessary delays ; and the Country to less danger where it 
does, by causing the goods so aired to be more particularly attended to* 
For the whole process of airing, according to the present law, consists 
in opening the suspected article on the ship's deck, and wrapping it up 
^am in the same package, which is immediately after sent to the 
manufacturer ; instead of the thorough purification it might receive if 
sent to a lazaretto on shore. 

" But the last feature, and which marks most decidedly the charao- 
ter of the existing quarantine laws, as unsafe, and ill-calculated to pro* 
feet the public health, is the want of one certain spot for all sh^ 
caoming from a suspected place. Until very late years, all the ports m 
the Channel were considered quarantine ports ; and, as in most cases, 
Ihe more the duty was diffuse, the less it was attended to. It is with 
some degree of horror, from knowing the very careless maimer in 
which, for the most part, it has been conducteo, that I reflect on the 
past; while in the prospect of its continuance, I tremble for the 
tttture. 

** Some time in the year 1796, being called upon, ex officio^ to report 
ab. the efficacy of the then existing laws of quarantine, I entered very 
fhlly on the subject ; and suggested some regulations, which appeared 
to me improvements. The restriction of quarantine to a certam nam* 
ber of ports was soon followed up ; and an accident which took place 
at Plymouth, in a ship laden with oil, from Gallipoli, taking fire, and 
which had neariy communicated the flames to his Majesty's ships in 
Hamoaze, alarming the officers of the yard, at their representatioBt 
quarantine was forbidden at that port in rature. But formidable as the 
apprehension for his Majesty's navy might have been, the dangnr of 
infection from disease, had it been maturely considered, would have 

fiven much more reason for dread, by introducing pestilence among the 
Ung's artificers, and formed a much more potent argument for restriel- 
ing all vessels under quarantine fh>m approaching a King's port. And 
if this be admitted, the same principle will extend to the removal of the 

Suarantine from Uie Mother Bank, near Portsmouth, for no places caft 
e more objectionable than both. And if the same arguments do not 
exactly hold in relation to a dock-yard, yet from similar causes in tbA 
da^er of infectioii, Standga^ Creek will be found equally impn^^ 
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H 10, indeed, astonishing' (hat such a spot, so near the grand empodvin^ 
flhoiild ever have been fixed on for a national lazaretto; surrounded tm 
ft is by thousands watching every opportunity of plunder; and where 
the apprehension of disease becomes no check to the smuggler, tbis 
Illicit ^ader, and the robber of every description. 

•* Without enlarging on the defects in the present system of qu** 
tttntine, I should hope enough has been brourht forward to show the 
propriety of a revisal and reform ; connected as the question is with 
principles so truly interesting to the public welfare, and to the securitjr 
of every individual. 

** If the evils complained of ori^ate in the causes I have pointed 
oat, they carry with them in theu* very testimony of deficiency the 
truest indication oicure. For if danger arise from the situation of the 
port or ports made choice of for vessels coming from suspected places. 
It will tollow that this danger will be lessened in proportion as the 
number of ports is lessened where this service is to be performed ; and^ 
consequenUv, if the three ports to which that service is now restricted, 
were limited to one only, tne danger would be proportionably lessened 
also. And again, if it be found that there are characters so depraved 
88 to run all hazards of infection, for the purpose of plunder or smu^- 

§Iin^, it will immediately follow that a remote situation, where there is 
16 least facility of communication with the shore, ought to be chosen 
above all others, as the spot for performing quarantine. And, in like 
manner, if the airing of goods, according to the present plan, be totally 
inadequate to the purposes intended, and this service cannot be well 
performed on the deck of a vessel, it will follow, that a lazaretto on 
shore, contiguous to the spot chosen for vessels to perform quarantine^ 
can be the only efiectual method for this purpose. And if unnecessary 
detention to the merchants' trade and mariners* voyages be occasioned 
by want of medical inspection where there is no disease, and many 
perish from the same cause where disease exists, it would seem but an 
ax;t of common humanity to establish a medical department to examine 
all suspected ships on their arrival. And, lastly, as the leading evil of 
the present system of quarantine, arises from its application to the 
Levant only, the extension of it to every suspected place would happily 
alter this feature, and give energy to the whole system. 
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Copy of a Letter from the Widow of Captain MuUon, ofihe CleopaU^f 

to Sir Edward Fellew» 

TRANSLATION. 

RochefortHiiir^M^, 31st July, 1793. 

SIr-^I have received the two letters which you have had the com* 
plaisance to write to me. The afflicting news of the death of my dear 
nnsband, which they brought me, is to tne a thttnder^stroke. Nothing 
can console me for so great a loss, as he was the only resource of mysen 
and my five children ; and with him, our only hope is lost. I always 
feared, and with reason, that he would find his deam in his courage and 
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^ank yoa for your generosity, vtjiich I Cook care gnoDla oe pi, . 
^OWB, &« I seat a copy of your letter to the Minister. Wnen vi 




eiquipnient or otherwise, nmy be forwarded as soon as possible; wd |i 
the end that I may get them without /isk, that they may l>e accomp^* 
»i^4 \>y & p^sport, which will doubtless be granted on your appUcatloo^ 
The pan you nave already taken in what is so interesting to me, assur^ 
flae that you will use all possible means farther to oblige me, and fot 
which addition to my obligations, I thankyou beforehemd. If you han) 
been at any expense on account of my husband, be pleased to keep a^ 
P2uch of his effects in your hands as will repay 3^ou : otherwise, ifyon 
will let me know the sum, I will be exact in remitting you the amounlf 

If my husband was not in advance to his ship's company, he mu^ 
fit his decease have been in possession either or money or paper ', b;i| 
of this I am entirely ignorant : which is my reason for requesting 
8ach papers as you may be able to find, on which I may found a claiiQ 
o«r reimbursement. I depend entirely on your probity. « 

Pray, sir, do me the further service to apprize me of the time of dl8 
departure of my husband^s effects, the name of the vessel and coo^ 
mander, and the place of her destination, that I may write to some one 
(0 receive them. The safest way, in my apprehension, (if you should 
not find an opportunity to forward them directly to ftochefort,) would 
be to direct mem to the Commandant of the Marine, at the first por| 
tibey may arrive at: tlie passport securing them on their passage to 
)(taohefort, the^ ultimjEite destination. 

I rely on your goodness, 
And am, Sir. 

Your affectionate 

Nanc. JSiXJVhOV, 
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tstter from Sir Edward Pettew to Rear^Admiral 8ir Charkt 
Cottony ojpplffing for a Coftrt^Martiol on the MuHneen ef tkt 
impetueux, 

H. M. S* Impetueiix e.t Sea, June 8| 1799. 

SxR — ^It gives me considerable concern to be under the necessinr of 
reporting tor your information the extraordinaty and unprovoked 
mutinous conduct of a great part of the ship's company of hSt 
JUi^jSety's ship unde^ my command, oaHiurscia^^, the 99thaf Htf^ 
when at anchor in Bearhftven, Bantry Bay. And it is equally pamnil 
lor me to feel myself reduced to the necessity of calling upon you to 
support me in my authority. | bcrteko deep-rooted are tte evils which 
Bnse frooa a relaxed discipline, that without examples of die mosl 
serious iiatttre,it id tob'« appr^iended the services of this particular 
skip can BO longer be madei usefiU to the CouAtiy^ or at aM depneii^ed 
oppy betcQiiima9dei!»> ... 

li appears by various eyi^enee that « plot has wasted 19 thia .4HI 
0AOB after Her leaviog Caw^nidBay, for tunung tha <sapjCaiB ana sni^ 
jotherofBcers aS'Were obnoxious to the pcKiple out of her, »nd<rpn9f 
Hmo^ of gnAvaotoi whieiz ure caUed i^sttppoctebW; itpul % Jbf 
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cxMUliofli of Cbit ibttiitioii Tarious times have been proposed and ire- 
jeoted. It was at last fixed, and perhaps accelerated, br the sif nal being 
made for the fleet to unmoor in Bantrv Bay; when the conduct of the 
ship's company became marked with the most unexpected acts of open 
&nia daring mutiny ; — ^the leading features of which I beg to relate, re- 
senring m more minute points to appear upon evidence, when you 
shall think proper to direct a trial of the respective persons whom I 
shall eharge asV>rincipal8 therein. . 

At noon, on Thursaay, the 30th of May, I had left orders with the 
officer of die watch to call all hands at the usual time, and direct one 
watch to clear the hawse, the other two to wash the decks ; and had 
gone into my cabin to dress. In this unsuspecting situation, the officer 
df the watch reported the ship's company aft with a complaint. 
Hearing a great noise, I instantly ran out, and on my appearance the 
noise was much increfised, the people, about two or tnree hundred, 
still pressing aft, and crying out, ** One and all, one and all ; a boat— 
a boat." I asked what was the matter, and was answered by Samuel 
Sidney (1st,) and Tliomas Harrop, and others, who were foremost in 
complaining of hard usage, flogging, &c., and muttered something 
about a letter to Lord Bridport, which I repeatedly and vehemently 
asked for, saying on my honour I would carry it myself, or send an 
officer widi it. To all this there was a constant cry of *^ No — no— no ! 
a boat of our own — a boat of our own !" and the more I endeavoured 
to pacify them, and bring them to reason, the louder the noise became: 
many saying---Sidney, Harrop, and Jones, particularly — *^ We w|il 

have a boat; d , we'll take one." This convinced me they were 

determined to go the greatest lengths, and was more than eitner my 
patience or my duty permitted me to bear, i only answered, ** You 
will, will you V* and flew into my cabin for my sword, determined to sup* 
port the king's service and my own authority, and to kill Sidney or 
Harrop, who were addressing me, and appeared to be the leaders. 
Happuy that measure became unnecessary ; the people flew d^ Uie 
quarter-deck, the letter was found and brought to me, the ringleaders 
were seized, and peace restored to the ship, the regular duty of which 
began again. It remakis for me only to produce my charges and evi- 
dence against the prisoners, and to reciuest you will be pleased to order 
a court-martial to assemble for the trial of Samuel Sidney (1), Thomas 
Harrop, William Jones (2), John Smith (5), William M'Adam, Stephen 
Walford, Lawrence Rhoadea, and John Wilson, seamen, for having 
assembled in a mutinous and riotous manner upon the quarter-deck^ 
and other parts of his Majesty's ship Impetueux, under my command, 
between the hours.of one and two P. M., on Thursday, the 30tfa of May, 
when at anchor in Bearhaven, Bantry Bay, and when there, making 
vse of mutinous language and expressions to their captain. And also 
Michael Pennell, seamed, for exciting William Young, on Wednesday, 
the 29th of May, to go down into his berth to hear a letter read, which 
Samuel Sidney (1) was writing; and for knowing of a mutinous 
design, without revealing the same to his officers; and being present 
witboiit aiding and assisting to suppress it.** 

I cannot, injustice, close my letter without informing you, sir, of the 
ilert and manly conduct of the marines, in support of the King's 
aervioe on this occasion; at the same time requesting you will be 

*The Members of tfie ConrtoMartial, held on bonrd H. BI. S. Prince, in Port 
Msbmi, JNine'ld'asd^, fbr the trial of the mutineers, were Rf>ar-Admiral 
Sir Charles Cotton. Prenident; Rear-Admiral C>o!lingwood; Captains E. 
TlW JWl W fO Oghi O' Oampbell, ThMias Wells, John Sutton, Hon. M. de rourcy, 
Q6orf*3orllDa,iS«n^oA Sdwardsr J* Vashaot W* Wolieiy, Ch. Bttrltef» asd 
P. Fayernan. 

24 
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plea«e4 to direct titeh ia^nify to be made into mr eondsct, as mar 
appear to yon suitable to the complaint alleged in the encloeeii 
anonjrmous letter. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient. 

Humble servant, 

Edward Psllsw. 
Rear-Admiral Sir C. Cotton, Bart«, 
dtc &c. dLc. 
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NoUee of the Serviee$ of Captain Sir Christopher Cole, K* C* B, 

Christoprbr Cole, the yonngest of six sons, entered the navy in 
1780, before he was quite ten years old, on board the Royal Oak, 74, of 
which his second brother was chaplain. She sailed for the Nordi 
America,' and West India stations, where he was present in six actions 
with the enemy's fleet. In Rodney's victory of the] 12th of April, he 
was serving in the flag-ship of Sir Francis Drake, who commanded the 
van division, and who afibrded him his countenance and protection to 
the. day of his death. The victorious fleet proceeded immediately to 
Jamaica, where four of the brothers met ; tne eldest being lieutenant 
and adjutant in the 79th regiment, and the others serving in the fleet. 

He was so fortunate as to be employed through all the ensuing peace, 
and under some of the best officers in the navy. He sailed three years 
in the Winchelsea, Captain Edward Pellew ; and afterwards four years 
in the flag-ship of Admiral Comwallis, in the East Indies. But it was 
not until 1793, after thirteen years' service as mate and midshipman, 
that he obtained promotion ; when he became first-lieutenant of a sloop 
of war, a younger midshipman being made second lieutenant under him. 
On his return to England, in 1794, and widiin a year after he had been 
confirmed, he was appointed to the Cerberus, Captain John Drew, who 
received such a favourable report of him from his old commander, 
Captain Pellew, as to induce him toprocure the appointment of two 
young men just promoted, that Mr. Cole might become his first lieu- 
tenant. In 1795, he joined the Sans Pareil, bearing the flag of his 
brothers early friend, Lord Hugh Seymour, in which he iserved till 
1799, when he accompanied his Admiral to the West Indies. 

He was made Commander at the capture of Surinam into a fine cor- 
vette, which was taken there, and named after the colon v. He cnu»Bd 
in her nearly two years with much success ; and -witn a crew so re- 
markabW healthy at a period of unusual sickness, that Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour officially reportea it to the Admiralty. In 1803, he became acting 
Ci^tam of Sir John Duckworth's flag-ship, the Leviathan* and in the 
■ame year received a commission firom thlB AdmiralQr for die South- 
ampton, which he paid off soon after. 

His appointment to be flag-captain under Sir Edward Pellew, 
opeied to mm a career in IxkQa equally honoimble to himielf and'uae- 
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fbl to the country. He continued in command of the CuUodea for 
nearly three years, and was present at the attack on the shipping in 
Batavia Road. In his next ship, the Doris, he rendered important ser* 
vice durin]? Sir John Malcolm's mission in the Persian Gulf, and after- 
wards, under Admiral Drury's command, with the Government of the 
Philippine Islands. On both occasions he was honoured with the thanks 
of the Supreme Government of India. In 1810, having been appointed 
to the Caroline, he was sent, with the'Piedmontaise and Baracouta 
under his orders, and accompanied by the Mandarin transport, to carry 
supplies to Amboyna. On his passage, on the 9th of August, he attacked 
Banda Neira, the seat of government of the Banda Islands ; and with 
only 180 men, out of 400 selected for the service, he surprised a lO^gun 
battery, and then carried by escalade the citadel Belgica ; a fortress, 
from toe peculiarity of its construction, and its position on a steep hill, 
generally deemed impregnable against that kind of attack. The brave 
commander. Colonel During, refused quarter, and fell, with ten others, 
covered with wounds. The garrison fled panic-struck, and Captain 
Cole and his gallant followers effected the conquest of an important 
colony, securing to the British flag four islands cultivated for spices, and 
fortified with six others dependent on them, without having received a 
hurt which they would call a wound. 

The conquest received, as it claimed, the most honourable notice. 
The Crovemor-General issued a public order on the occasion at all the 
Presidencies, which so eloquently and forcibly expresses the peculiar 
brilliancy of the service, that it may properly be inserted. 

** The details of this brilliant achievement having been communicated 
from Fort Sl George, his Lordship in Council observes with just admi- 
ration, the judgment, ability, and foresight manifested by you in the plan 
of attack, and the zeal, intrepidity, and precision with which it waa 
carried into effect under your direction. His Lordship considers the 
rapid conquest of aplace so strongly fortified by nature and by art, in the 
face of a superior force, without the loss of a man, as a singular event in 
the annals of British enterprise, reflecting a peculiar degree of credit on 
jour professional skill, and affording an extraordinary instance of dis- 
cipline, activity, and courage, on the part of the officers and men under 
your command." 

Mr. Percival described it in the House of Commons, as " an exploit 
to be classed with the boldest darings in the days of chivalry." The 
AdmirfJty communicated their approbation to Cfaptain Cole by letter, 
and to the sauadron in public orders, in terms not less flattering; and 
they awardea to him an appropriate naval medal, with which he was 
invested on his return to England. 

Leaving Captain Foote, of the Piedmontaise, as Lieutenant-Governor, 
with a force sufficient for the present security of the islands, he sailed on 
the 30lh of August, under a salute from Belgica, and the cheers of the 
garrison. Before his departure, the officers of the troops and of the 
ships presented him with swords, and his brother Captains, Foote and 
Kenan, with a silver vase. The Commander-in-chie^ in conveying hie 
approval of these presents, took occasion to express a handsome com- 
pliment to Captain Cole and his followers. " Their heartfelt encomiums 
on their gallant leader," he said, " have placed on his brow a never- 
fading laureL" 

In 1811, Admiral Drury died, while fitting out the expedition against 
Java ; and Captain Cole, who had for some lime superintended this duty 
by public order, was lefl in command, with the chance of conducting the 
tiayal part of it to its destination. Captain Broughton, a senior officer, 
however, soon arrived, and hoisted his broad pendant as Commander- 
in-chief. 
' .The expedition was snccessfol. Captain Cole, who had charge of 
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landing the armjr, perceiving that two batteries which flaaloed At 
beaeh were anfinished, and no enemy to be seen, determined to push 
ashore in his own boat, and made the signal to land instan^jr. The 
■hips anchored, and without waiting to form in the boats, landed 8000 
men, with their guns, &c., between three in the afternoon and darii. 
Before ten o'clock, the right of the British line was disturbed hj the 
enemy, who might have offered a very serious resistance to the landing, 
but for the promptness with which it was effected. 

On the 6th of September, the Caroline sailed for England with 
despatches, -and on the 15th of December arrived at Spithead. Captain 
Cole was immediately summoned tq attend at the Admiraltybya ktter 
finom the First Lord, that he miffht receive personal assurance of the 
satisfaction feltbv the Board at his gallant and successful exertions at 
Banda Neira ana elsewhere. He received from the East India Com- 
pany a present of plate, with a letter expressing the high sense the 
Directors entertained of the services he had rendered when in the 
Indian seas. In 1812, the honour of knighthood was conferred upon 
him, with an honourable augmentation of his coat of arms, and the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. ^om the University of Oxford. At the 
extension of the order of the Bath in 1815, he was included among the 
Knights Commanders. But perhaps the most gratifying tribute of all 
was from his veteran ship's company of the Caroline, who deputed one 
of their number, after the ship was paid off, to place in his hands a 
sword of 100 guineas value, with a letter, whose simple language, as it 
eiridently came from the heart, could leave no doubt of the sincerity of 
their fateful attachment. 

In March, 1813, he was appointed to the Rippon, a new 74. He 
cruised in her successfully till she was paid off at the peace. He had 
■then been actively employed, with two short intervals, for 34 years. 

In 1817, he was called to represent the county of Glamorganshire, 
and in the following year became Provincial Grand Master of Masonry 
for South Wales. He was again returned for the county, after a 
severe contest, in 1820, and re-elected without opposition in 1826. Two 
years after, be was appointed to command the Royal Sovereign yacht, 
and in 1830, he received the unsolicited appointment of Coloi^lof 
Marines, having then been twenty-eight years a post*captain, and fiffy 
years in the service of his Country. He now determineo to retire from 
parliament, and though his return was certain, for no idea of oppositioo 
was entertained, he declined again to offer himself for the county. 

This short notice of Sir Christopher Cole is introduced, partly for 
his connexion with Lord Exmouth as a midshipman, and flag-captain; 
but chiefly on account of the friendship which subsisted between the 
Pellews and the Coles, and the singular coincidence in their fortanes. 
Both were Cornish families, and lived at one time in the same neigh- 
bouihood in the west ; both were left while very young to the care of 
widowed mothers ; and both raised themselvea by the honourable 
exercise of talents and character alone. 

The history of Captain Francis Cole has been already alluded to. 
Of two brothers, who were chaplains in the Nav^, one became Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; the other is the present chap- 
lain of Greenwich Hospital. But the chief value of the narrative is ip 
the moral of such examples. It may interest the young ofiicer whose 
promotion has been less rapid than he had expected and deserved, to 
know that Sir Christopher Cole was in active service for thirteen yean 
as a midshipman and mate, and for seven years in war as a lieutenant: 
flknd to all it may be useful, and to orphans most encouraging, to leani 
from the history of these two families, now brotherly union andbrotherly 
nfibction may supply the loss even of a father ; and how certamly a 
conduct iruided by such principles will adrance their svecessi ha^ 
oesa, and honoi^. 
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Ifutruetiont to Captain Warde^ on aurteying Algien. 

*' Leghorn, 25th Januftry, 1816. 

'^Mem: — ^Ehideft^nr to gel the hrig into the Mole, to do which, 
y^u must promise not to protect any slayes who uuiy attempt to get 
VB board. 

" The olyect of your mission is to discover with apparent indifference 
the state of Algiers, as to its <]efences both by land and sea, and the 
number of real troops they can depend on. The sea defences are the 
first object. If you are allowed to enter, endeavour to pass along the 
'Outside of the Mole, and sound the off-side of the brig, and so on until 
you anchor. Be precise in the distance of the Mole-head from the 
town, across, to ascertain if Boyne can place herself across the 
mouth of k. 

^ Observe if she can be flanked, or raked from the walls, supposing 
her anchored with her head off sea-ward, and her stem to the city. Ob- 
serve if any flanking batteries on either side can play uj>on her ; par- 
ticularly if the Lighthouse battery can £re in that curection down the 
Mole. Take notice if from the walls or houses, a ship so placed would 
be commanded by musketry. I believe the walls are high : take mi- 
nutes of the number of guns mounted on the sea-face of the Mole and 
Lighthouse, and if of heavy calibre. Minute the sea batteries to the north 
of the ci^, and if approachable near. Discover if the Dey is popular 
«r not, and the character of his probable successor. Find out if there 
is any particular person likely to be bold enough to take a popular lead 
in the«Yent of any public clamour. 

"" You may possibly be able, by putting on a Jacket, to get a good 
view from your main-top with a ^ass, by loosmg sails, and hiding 
yourself from view at a convenient time. 

''Get an account of the slaves, and if quiet or disturbed; and how 
situated. 

* As your great object is to conceal all this from the consul, who 
will take alarm easily for his personal safety, you must be careful 
to avoid giving any idea of intention in our Uovemment to interfere ; 
merely saying you should think it against our interest, who have 
very little to complain of: and if the continuance of the squadron 
is observed upon, you will say it is connected with the arraxu?ement 
making for the Ionian Islands, and that you believe that Sir Thomas 
Maidand and Lord Exmouth are to be named in the new commission for 
firranffinga new constitution, and a code of laws for the regulation of the 
Islands. At all events, you must carefully conceal your visit being 
induced but by common events, and with this management, and 
your own natural silence, I think you may escape suspicion of any 
design. You had better destroy this paper when you nave read it ; 
and you must be most scrupulously cautious not to betray by any 
possible conversation what our intentions are. Your going to 
Mahon is a mere cloak to avoid giving suspicion to any person about 
us; and the intention is known only to the secretary and yourself. 
You ai'e called by every duty of an officer to keep the most inviolable 
secrecy, 

^ Discover' where the Dey's palace ia situated, and take leading 

24* . 
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mafka to direct iheUi to it; or any magiiitinag of powder; or wlierl» 
the market layi. 

** EndeaYoar to discover how much powder and shot they may iuire * 
and of course you will minutely discover the floating force c^ all 
BortSi and how they are hest got at, and if in any state of preparation. 

''Observe if the ship la^in{|[ albnff'the face of the Mole will be 
high enough to fire over it, if silenced, into the city ; or if by placing 
one at a particular spot, the gate from the Mole into the city may 
be battered down. 

"Observe if a frigate or eunboats may not be placed to advanti^ 
to the north-west of the Lighthouse, and minute if any batteries 
could annoy them there, or prevent their firing ii^^ the Mole on that 
aide. 

''Observe if there is any boom which would prevent fireboats 
from attempting Uie frigates or floating ships. 

"Observe the bottom, if good holding; and having satisfied yourself 
OD these points, return, and join me. 

"Be with the consul as much as you can, and go on board to 
write your observations, carefully locking them up. Be cautious 
never to have any sort of paper about your person which may lead 
to snspicion. 

"EXMOUTH.'» 
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References to Captain Charle$ Warde'a Planof Algien, 

1. The Emperor's Fort.---A large square fort to the westward of the 

town, on a hill, having twelve guns on the east side, five on the 
north, and two in each angle. The south and west sides have 
also guns. In the middle is a round tower, having ten or twelve 
guns on it. ^ The walls are high, though not regularly so, as the 
rock on which it is built is uneven. It is commanded by hills 
on the west side. The ground is unfavourable for transporting 
cannon, though it may be approached very near without being 
exposed to its fire. 

2. A powder magazine. 

3. Two aqueducts, which supply the lower part of the town. They 

have also small cisterns in their houses. 

4. A large square fort, with three tiers of embrasures pointing to the 

eastward ; having in the upper tier 15, in the second 18,and in the 
lower 18; but there were not more than 12 or 14 guns mounted 
altogether when the plan was taken, and those were in the upper 
tier, and appeared to oe 18 pounders. On the north side there are 
two tiers, which point towards the Mole; in the lower of which 
there are three ports, which were stopped up when the plan was 
taken. In the upper there are seven, with five guns mounted. 
There is only one tier on the land side, and some guns on the 
south side, which flanked a little sandy bay. This battery will 
flank the Mole, but much beyond point-blank range. 
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$. A batteiy of eight jpii»,S4 poundeni; mtptaadbg to di« eastward, 
one to the n6rth-ea»t, and one to the eonth-eaat; there #a» on^ 
one mountedf and nothing on the battery neeeesary for aervice 
when the plan waa taken. The gan pointing to the north-east 
will fiank the Mole. 

$t A battery of four 34 pounders, fit for eenrice ; they point to the sea, 
and will not flank the Mole. 

7. The south an^le of the town, where six guns are mounted on three 

aides, pointing to the south-east, east, and north-east. The 
latteronly wiU, flank ^ Mole; they are faesnry guns; suppose 
24 pounders. 

8. Battery on the walla of the town with four 24 pounders, apparently 

ready for service ; they will not flank the Mole-head. 

9. The Fishmarket battery, where 15 ffuns are mounted in three tiers. 

These runs would flank the Mole. 

10. Battery of three 24 pounders, in a bad state ; they will bear on a 

ship off the Mole, unless very close to the rocks indeed. 

11. A battery for three guns, but none mounted. 

12. A battery in good condition and well supplied. There are six 24 

pounders mounted, and one dismounted, there not bemg room 
to work it in the embrasure intended for it. It forms three sides, 
with two guns in each ; on the south side they point on the 
entrance of the Mole ; on the east side they point into the Mole, 
and would annoy boats or men performing any senrice there. 
On the north side they point over the pier which joins the 
Lighthouse to the mam, into the bay in that direction. There 
is another gun, which points through a hole on the gates of the 
town, which is a curious piece of ordnance, having seven bores. 

13. The gate leading from the Mole to the town, havmg four short 

guns pointing down along the pier ; there are also two guns, 
about 18 pounders, pointing into the bay, to the north-west of 
the Lighthouse. 

14. A battery of four 24 pounders, and would bear on a ship coming 

into the bay, but she might get in so close to the pier between 
the Lighthouse and the town, as to be out of its fire. 
I^ A iMittery having three sides, with two 24 pounders in each, 
pointing north-east, east, and south-east; the two latter sides 
would bear on a ship in the bay to the north-west of the 
Lighthouse. 

16. This is a large battery, with two tiers of guns pointing to the 

north-east ; having nine 32 pounders below, and fourteen, either 
24 or 18 above, with two guns on each angle. Those on the 
south-east side will bear on a ship in the bay to the north-west 
of the Lighthouse. By rounding close to the rocks on the 
Lighthouse side, a ship going into the bay would soon be out ef 
the fire of the north-east face of this battery, but it is to he 
observed, that in taking this situation, a ship would receive the 
fire of between 90 and 100 pieces of cannon fi-om the Lighthouse, 
and other batteries. Under this battery, which is risea on arches 
from the ground, are 13 or 14 gunboats^ kept hauled up in the 
winter. There are also 12 or 14 lions and leopards chained up 
in this battery. 

17. A mortar lyin^ among the stones, without a bed. 

18. Two mortars, m the same state as at 17. 

19« A battery of nine 24 pounders, one of which would point on a 
ship to the north-west of the Lighthouse ; seven to the north- 
east, and one to the north. When the plan was taken, two 
only of these guns were mounted, and they were on defective 
carriages. 
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Vo. 

90. 
81. 






83. 



84. 



85. 



86. 
27. 



88. 
89. 

30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 
88. 
39. 
40. 
41. 

42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 
49. 



Two nunrtany wkhom beds or pladbrmf . 

A battery for aeveii puns, one of wfakh woald point on a sbkr to die 
north-west of the Liffhthouae. The gune are in the iMfMaj 
without carriages, ana are 34 pounders. 

A battery for ten guns, seven of which would flank the beach to the 
northward, and three point to the eastward ; they ar» without 
carriages, and are 24 pounders. 

A fort with guns all round, having seven pointing to the eastward, 
five to the southward, one small one to the westward, and ten to 
the northward. The fate into this fort is near the sooth-east 
angle, and is about halfway up the wall, having a roadway risen 
up to it, with a drawbridge ; the ^uns are 18 or 24 pounders. 

A beach, to the northward of which, just out of the plan, is a powder 
manufactory, and the Dey's gardens; beyond this beach are two 
batteries, the first having eleven dismounted 24 pounders, and 
the second, which is nearly half a mile further, is a fort with a 
ditch on the land side, and a drawbridge over it, having twelve 
or fourteen guns in two tiers, pointing to the sea. The coast 
about this battery is rocky, and bad landing for boats. 

The north gate into the town. There are two guns immediately 
over it, and three on the walls, pointing along the road; tibere is 
also a gun on the wall flanking the gate. 

A quantity of shells were lying in the ditch at this place. 

A dry ditch round the town, having a low wall on tne outside ; it is 
about six feet deep, and the banks are supported bv walls, the 
inner of which is six or eight feet from the walls of tne town. 

These are parts of the fortifications which appear stronger than the 
rest, and have guns round them. 

A part of the fortification in which the Dey has a palace. It ia 

. eaid to be the strongest part, and has a depot of arms in it. It is 
said to be calculated for defence in the event of internal commotion. 

A strong bastion, with guns pointing inland, and flanking the waR 
each way. 

An aqueduct, supplying the upper part of the town. 

South gates, defended much the same as the north. 

Near this place, not to be seen from the sea, are the two slave 
prisons, the largest having 1000, and the smallest 600 or more : 
there is also a hospital. 

The Dey 's house, (vide marks on the Plan.) It is the largest house 
in the city, and has a green flagstaff a little to the right of it. 

Place where the market is held, just without the south gates. 

A large frigate, taken from the Portuguese, with 15 ports on the 
main deck. 

A large frigate, 15 ports on the main deck. 

X>itto. 

A small old frigate. 

A large corvette, 11 ports on a side. 

A small frigate, .only 10 ports on the main 
deck. 



> Two large corvettes, 11 ports on a side. 



None 






A corvette, nine ports on a side. 

A 16 gun brig. 

An old galley, apparently unfit for service. 

A three-masted schooner, new, carrying 12 

small guns. 

Near this place the Minister of Marine and Captain of the port re sMe 
Gunboats. 



of these ahips 
were in a state for 
aervice. Some were 
under repair, t^ 
none had more tltaa 
lower maats riggwL 
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XSfSRSHOX TO TBI DSPXITCIS OIT TBI HCfUL, 
•If 

■ I' 

A. A small pier runs out from the walls of the town, formio|^ one 
^^ side of the entrance, to which the stem-fasto of four frigates are 

. gfi made fast ; there is no way to it but by water. 

B* The pier end, on which they have lately added five guns in two 
^f tiers, in continuation of the fortification : ^uns point soutfa. . 

^g- C* First angle of the fortification, with two tiers of guns . pointing .^ 

^ ^ south. Unper tier, nine 18 pounders ; lower tier, six S^ pounders. '^'^ 

^; "D* Second angle, pointing S. by E, Upper tier, ten 18 pounders ; / -^ 

^ lower tier, seven 32 pounders. ^ 

^if £. TUrd an^le, pointing S.E. by £. Upper tier, four ISpound^fs; / 

y,; lower tier, four 32 pounders. . 

^ J*. Fourth angle, pointing S., or S. by W.; only one tier of three 18 tj , 

^r pounders. 

^1 G. Finh angle pointing S.E.; one tier of five 18 pounders. A larp^e ^ 

ly • port or gateway, with a very large gun in it, which is fixed on its 

carriage at an elevation of about ten degrees. J 

^ H* Sixth angle. Hanking the mole, with three 18 pounders in one tier. 

, I. Seventh angle, pointing E.S.E., with three tiers of guns. The 

upper tier has twelve 18 pounders, some of which are mounted 3 ^ 

on the parapet ; second tier, thirteen 24 pounders; and lower tier^ 
^ thirteen, either 32 or 42 pounders. 

|C. Eighth angle, pointing £. with three tiers of guns; upper tier, five J^q 

12 pounders on parapet ; second, ten 24 pounders ; lower, Dinad2 
pounders. 
Lw Angle pointing to the north, with four 18 pounders. Under this 

wall, and outside the Mole, are a great many shells, over which U- 

the sea often breaks. There is a gateway between the Lighthouse 
ditch and the comer of the wall, which leads down to fort N. 
M* The Lighthouse battery, which is the principal battery in the place. 
It has a ditch, dividing it from the mole, over which is a small 
fixed bridge. There are three tiers of ^uns, in the lower of which 
are twelve very heavy ones, which point round to sea-ward ; tho / ^ 

ports are twenty feet above the base. On the second tier uiere 
are twenty-five or thirty guns, seven of which will bear on a ship s . 

ofif the Mole-head, and are mounted on parapets ; these guns are "^ ^ 

24 pounders, but I think tiiose pointing sea-ward are only 18 > - > 

Sounders. On the top are about fifteen guns, T think 18 poun- ^ 

ers, two of which will bear on the Mole-head. There is in this 
battery a small depot of arms, and abundance of ammunition. 
There is only one entrance, by the bridge above stated, over the 
gate. There are ten small guns pointing along the Mole, in rear 
of the fortifications. From the base to the top of the wall, where 
the second tier of guns are, it cannot be less than thirty-five feet. 
Five guns in the upper tier, ei^t or ten in the second tier, and 
three in the lower tier, would bear on a ship in the bay to the 
N.W. of the Lighthouse. The lower tier has no guns pointng 
to the Mole-head. 
N* This battery has two tiers of ports ; there are thirty 18 pounders hi V 

. ihe upper, and seven mortars,, three only of which have beds. 
This tort points round from N.W. to £., and no ship can get into 
the Bay to the N.W. of the Lighthouse without passing within a 
caUe's-length, or a little more of it. There is a mogasine in it, 
but in bad weather I have seen the sea break completely over it. 
I oovld not see any shot or other stores necessary for its supply* 
Bor had any of the guns beds or quoins. 

t o"- 
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O. The pier which joins the Li^htboiue with the main. There li • 
storehouse built all alon^^ it, so hiffh, that no ship -in the bay to 
the N.W. of the Lighthouse could fire into the Mole, except 
through /in arch at the east end, or between its end and the l^ighf* 
house battery, in which direction some execution might beoone 
at the back of the battery marked K, and the road to the Li^t- 
house would be flanked by a ship in that situation. There are 
no guns on this pier. 
P. Gateway which divides the Mole, over which two large guns are 
placed on the south-west side, pointing into the Mole. They will 
not flank the wall between it and the Mole-head in their present 
situation, though one, I think, might be moved to do so. There 
is a passage round between this gate and the water. 
Q. A lar^e 8;iin, pointing across the entrance into the Mole, under 

which IS a gateway into the fortifications. 
R. Wall at the back of the fortification all along the Mole, connected 
with the platform of the upper tier by small arches, leaving a 
vacancy of two feet or thereabout for the smoke and heat to 
escape from below. 
I could not see any furnaces in any of the batteries for heating shot, 
but was told by Mr. Shnltz, who is their powder manufacturer, that 
the^ had them ; but as I did not, by my own observation or in conver- 
sation with any other person, get this information confirmed, I am 
inclined to think him mistaken. They load their guns wi& loose 
powder, put in with a ladle, which would prevent a hot shot from being 
put into the gun without great danger of igniting some loose grains of 
powder, which could hardly fail to remain in the bore. 
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HEALTH OP THE FLEET. 

EiXtractfirom " An Account of the Wounded on hocird Hi9 Majett^t 
ship Ciueen Charlotte^ in the Battle of Algiers* By Dr. A. 
Dewar, Physician to the Fleets Surgeon of the Queen Charlotte.** 
(From the Medico- Chimrgieal Jouraai, Aprils 1819.^ 

** The number of wounded on board the flag-ship amounted to 131. 
Of these, severaJ were of course only slight, but a considerable number 
of them were severe and important. The success which -attmided the 
treatment of these cases was unusually great. All the wounded were 
kept on board until our arrival in England, about six weeks afier 

the action, and only one died during that time 

The crew of this ship consisted of nearly 1000 m^, thrown toother 
hastily for the occasion. Two men were sent to Gibraltar hospital on 
our way to Uie scene of action, one with violent inflammatory ametion 
of the thoracic viscera, and who died a few days afterwaids, and one 
, with mania. No one died on board from disease, and no aerious case 
existed on our arrival in Engl|ind. This high state of health/ 1 hava 



BO dottbt, may in a great degree be attributed to the general state of 
m^tdt excitement kept up previous to the battle, from the moral cer- 
taiiity of its taking place ; the constant preparations for it ; and the 
state of exhilaration resulting from the perfect success of the enterprise* 
Had the excessive exertions required during this dreadful fight been 
followed by an unsuccessful issue, I have no doubt the account of 
health would have been widely different." 
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Lord Easmouffi's irutructions for the disposition of the Fleet, in their 
cUtack upon Algiers, dated August Qm, 1816, 

FORM OF ATTACK. 

The space for the attack on the south east part of the Mole of 
Algiers being very limited, it will require the greatest attention to place 
the ships well in their respective stations, and it is very desirable to 
avoid opening any fire from them, if it be possible, before they are placed. 
But as It cannot be presumed that the enemy will remain inactive, it 
becomes necessary to prepare for that event by endeavouring to divert 
their fire from the ships of the line, by opening a fire from the frigates, 
which may under sail pass the batteries in advance, or possibly, m the 
intervals of the line, as circumstances point out. 

The flag-ship will lead, and bring up as near to the Molehead as 
practicabk. The Superb, Impregnable foUovnng, will anchor as close 
as they can to her, the latter snip placing herself to the southward of 
the large arch near the centre of the works, and the Superb between 
us ; and when placed, it will be of the greatest advantage if they could 
be made fast to each other, and hove together to concentrate their fire. 

The rear-ship, the Albion, will see if by any failure she can supply 
the place of eiuier ship thrown out. But if the Impregnable succeeds 
in getting her place, it appears to me the Albion may be well situated 
close on her bow, presenting her broadside against the only flanking 
battely, marked H., of three guns, by which she may cover the Impreg- 
nable, and enfilade the north part of the works, by throwing part of her 
fire upon the upper tier of the Light house batteiy. 

The Leander will keep nearly abreast the Superb, and seeing the 
flag-ship placed, will anchor as near to her as possible, veering towards 
the town until she opens the Mole, when she will either fire on the 
round tower, or the gun boats, and batteries on the town wafls, She 
must run a warp to the flag-ship, and heave as close to her as possible^ 
to connect the fire of both, and to afford room for the Severn to get 
within her, or between her and the flag-ship. . 

The Glasgow will anchor, and present her broadside to the Fish- 
market-battery, Nos. 9 and 10, and any other she may be able.to fiie 
upon. . . 

The Granicus should occupy any space in the line open between the 
ships at anchor: or if either of the frigates in the mouth of the Mole 
should meet witn accident, she will endeavour to take her place. 

Hebms will attack battery, Nos. 7 and 8. 
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tfioden will attack tlie large battery, No. 4, takinr care not to paaa ttf 
the aottdiward of the north-eaat angle. She will auo be able to fire oa 
No. 5 and €. 

This attack need not be ctosel v pressed, being a corer onl j for the 
ships attacking the Mole from a flank fire. Captain Patterson will be 
extremely watchful of onr operations, and be ready to slip and join, in 
the event of any accident to the ships attacking ; and he will use the 
schoMier to the best advantage for communication. 

Heron, Muiine, Cordelia, and Britomart, will consider it their first 
duty to attend and aid the ships they are named to assist in every 
possible way ; and they are to remember that even their brigs are to 
be sacrificed to save the ships they are ordered to attend. Should Uiat 
service be uncalled for by^ their beine well placed, the captains will 
take any position where their fire can do good. 

Prometneus will tow down the explosion-vessel as instructed, and 
receive her commander and crew. 

The bombs will put themselves under the orders of Captain Kemp- 
thome, and as soon as anchored prepare to open fire. They wfll be 
placed by the Master of the Fleet to the northward of the large arch ; 
and they will take care during the attack not to throw their shells over 
our own ships. The Lighthouse battery is a great object, and keep- 
ing that in a line with the town-gate, will give two objects for throwing 
the shells at. 

EXMOUTH. 

N. B. Ships leading into anchorage, are to have the preparatory- 
flag flying at the mizen-topgallant-mast-head, which is to be hauleia 
down the instant they let go the anchor. 
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Fatct wndtr ike ardtr$ of Admiral Lord Exmouik, to aitaek Algien, 

BRITISH. 

Queen Charlotte 108 Ad. Ld. Exmouth, Capt J. Brisbane, C. B. 

Rear- Ad. Milne, Capt. Edward Bracei C. B. 
Captain Charles Ekins. 

William Patterson. 

John Coode. 

Edward Chetham, C. B. 

Hon. Fred. Wm. Aylmer. 

Hon. Anthony Maitland. 

Edmund Palmer, C. B. 

Wm. Furlonff Wise. 

James Mould. 

Wm. Bateman Dashwood. 

Hon. Geo. James Percival. 
. William Popham. 
. Constantine R. Moorsom« 

William Kempthome. 

William Sargent. 

Robert Riddle. 



Impregnable 
Superb . • 


. 104 
74 


Minden . . ■ 


74 


Albion . . . 


74 


Leander . . « 


50 


Severn • • * 


40 


Glasgow . . 


40 


Hebms « . . 


36 


Granicus . • 


36 


Muiine . . • 


16 


Prometheus 


16 


Infernal . . * 


bomb. 


Ueola • • < 


do. 


Fury . . . . 
BeelTObub . 


. do. 


do* 


Cordelia . . 


. 10 


Britomart U 


. 10 


Express, schooi 


ler. 



Xelampufl • • 




Frederica « • 
0agenad « • 
Biana • . . 

Anutel . • . 

Eeadragt. . . 


. 36^ 
. 36 
. 36 
. 36 
. S4 


• 


Id H 
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DUTCH. 

n« ( Adniral Baron Von Capellan. 

( Captain Anthony- Willem De*Man. 
36 Capt. Jakob-A<nianBB Van-der Straaten. 

Jobannes^tfartinuB Poldera. 

PetruB' Zlevogel. 

WiUemoAugustus Vanderiiart. 

Johamiea-Fred.'^hr. Wardenburg. 
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0%lSktfinih€iiiUeQnttq;i»ence% if ike Alg^erinet had opened their fire 

earlf, 

Thx following obsenrations on this point are communicated by a 
diBtineuished omcer, who Berved in the Queen Charlotte : — 

** The effect and probable consequences of firin? on the ships as they 
bore down to the attack, have been much debated among naval men ; 
and not a few have ioferred that the victors at Algiers owed their 
auccess entirely to the forbearance or stupidity of the enemy. It was 
much discussed in the cabin on our passage out, and without being 
able to remember the full extent of tne Admiral's expression on the 
subject^ I know it was an event he expected, and for which, by conse- 
quence, he was fully prepared.* His determination was, not to have 
replied to a fire in approaching, unless it became galling; in that case, 
the middle and main decks of the Charlotte, thirty long 24-pounder8. 
were to have opened, keeping the upper-deck for shortening sail, ana 
the lower deck for working me cables. The guns of these last-named 
decks were not primed tul after the ship was anchored. These ar- 
inngementB, with a free wind, ^and a steady, though very moderate 
breeze, must have ensured us against all obstacles, except perhaps that 
we might have been less near by some fifty yards. But the ships must 
have arrived in their stations, losing some few more men in killed and 
wounded; fbr we cannot suppose that officers and men, who supported 
with BO much steadiness ana self-possession the continued fire of such 
an action, would have quailed unaerthe first fire of the Algerines, even 
though it had been necessary to have borne it in silence. But what is 
the tact 7 — the Q,u9en Charlotte was the only skip secured, the only 
•fttj^anchored, when the action began. The stations taken up under 
the heaviest of the fire by the Leander, Granicus, Glasgow, Severn, 
and Melampus, frigates, attest the assertion that " the ships mutt have 
reached their stations ;*'— -for, be it remembered, that these ships are 
mentioned, not onl^ for the extreme exactitude with which they took 
their assigned stations, but also because they were the most diUficult, 
having to pass all the batteries, and anchor on a part of the position, 
where not only the smoke of the Admiral's ship, but also that of the 
enemy was settling. My own idea, and that of dozens of other officerB 
undoubtedly was, that we were going to an assured victory — that our 
opponents were ont matched in skill — that our chiefs plans were inffil-^ 
uble, and only required the exertions of his subordmates to ensure 
ancceBS. 

* Sfe Lord ExmootVa instmctioiu, p. 875. 
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Having Mid thus mnch, I wiH-'give an anecdote of the Admiral, on 
my own Knowledee^ and from that it wiU be seen that he considered 
every chance, anddid not commit himself atid his 'sqftadron widiont 
calculating, not only getting in, but getting out again. . In a conversation 
after the action, — observed, **it was well for us that the land-wind 
came off, or we should never have got out, and God knows, what wopld 
have been our fate had we remained in the whole night." . The Admiral 
instantly replied — ** No man is more deeply sensible of the.valne of the 
land-wind, which saved us many a gallant fellow ; no man is more 
deeplv grateful to Divine Providence for having so favoured us, than 
myself; but I have not wholly rested on such a contingency. I never 
dreamed of carrying my squadron where I could not withdraw them. 
My means were prepared, and I am sure that the exertions of the 
'officers and men would have realized all ra^^ expectations: and on no 
one could I have counted more truly than on yourself, and your 
people." 
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Battle of Algiert^Lord Extnouth*$ Detpateh. 

Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, 
28th August, 1816. 

SiR—In all the vicissitudes of a long life of public service, no 
circumstance has ever produced on my mind, such impressions of 

fratitude and joy as the event of yesterday. To have been one ctf the 
umble instruments in the hands of Divine Providence for bringing to 
reason a ferocious Government, and destroying for ever the insomrable 
and horrid system of Christian slavery, can never cease to be a source 
of delight and heartfelt comfort to every individual happy enough to be 
employed in it. I may hope to be permitted, under such impressions, 
to offer my sincere congratulations to their Lordships on the con^lefe 
success which attended the gallant efforts of his Majesty's fleet in their 
attack upon Algiers of yesterday, and the happy result produced from 
it on this day, by the signature of peace. 

Thus has a provoked war of two days' existence been attended by a 
complete victoij, and closed by a renewed peace for England, and her 
ally, the King of the Netherlands, on conditions dictated by the firmness 
and wisdom of his Majesty's Government, and commanded by the 
vigour of their measures. 

M^ thanks are justly due for the honour and confidence his Mueshr's 
Ministers have been pleased to repose on my zeal on this highly 
important occasion. The means w^ by them made adequate to niy 
own wishes, and the rapidity of their measures speaks for itself. Not 
more than a hundred days since, I lefl Algiers with the British fleet: 
unsuspicious and ignorant of the atrocities which had been committed, 
at Bona. That fleet, on its arrival in England, was necessuily 
disbanded, and another, with proportionate resources, created and 
equipped ; and although impeded in its progress by.ccUms and adverse 
wmos, it has poured the vengeance of an in&ult^d nfl:tibn, in chMdsing 



• the crndtiM of u fenwiotu Gcfvenmi«Dt, with a promptitude beyofld 
«xaBi|^e» imd highly Jionourable to the oational character, eager |o 
ffeaent oppression or cruelty, wherever practised upon those under its 
procedtiod. 

Would to <}od that in the attainment of this object I had not deeply 
to lament the severe loss of so many i^allant officers and men. They 
have profusely bled in a contest which has been peculiarly marked by 
proon of such devoted heroism, as would rouse every noble feeling, did 
1 dare to indulge in relating them. 

The battle was fairly at issue between a handful of Britons, in the 
noble cause of Christianity, and a horde of fanatics, assembled round 
their city, and enclosed within its fortifications, to obey the dictates of 
■their Despot. 

The cause of God and humanity prevailed; and so devoted was 
every creature in the fleet, that even British women served at the same 
guns with their husbands, and during a contest of many hours, never 
shrank from danger, but animated all around them. 

If ever it can be permitted to an officer to depart from the usual forms 
of naval correspondence on any occasion, I trust I shall find in the 
iodalgence of my superiors, and of my Country, excuses for having 
ventured thus to intrude my own sentiments ; and I confide myself to 
their liberalitv. 

Their Lordships will have been already informed by his Majesty's 
eloop Jasper, of my proceedings up to the 14lh inst., on which day T 
broke ground from Gibraltar, after a vexatious detention by a foul wind 

.<»f four days. 

The fleet, oompleCe in all its points, with the addition of five gunboats 
fined at Gibraltar, departed in the highest spirits, and with Uie most 

.fiivoiinU)le prospect of reaching the port of their destination in thre<i 
<day ss hot an adverse wind destroyed the expectation of an early arrival, 
which was the more anxiously looked for by myself, inconsequence of 
Jienring, the day I sailed from Gibraltar, that a large army had been 
assembled, and that very considerable additional works were being 
tkFDvTit iip,.notofily on both flanks of the city, but also immediately 

. about the entrance of the Mble. From this, I was apprehensive that 
my tntention !of amkutf that point my principal object of attack had 
Wen d&sopvemd to. the Uey, by the same means he had heard of the 
«ifcpadilion. This imelligence was on the following night greatly 
eaafijwied by the Psometheus^ which I had despatched to Algiers some 
time liefore, to endeavour to get away the Consul. Captain Dashwood 
hcfd wilh diffiottlty snoeeedod in bringing away, disguised in midship- 
]liBA*s naiftmiit his wife and daughter, leaving a boat to bring ofi* their 
iafimt child, coning down in a basket with the surgeon, who thought 
he had composed h; but it unhappilv cried in the gateway, and in 

, tfensnqiieMee, the surgeon, three midshipmen, and in all, eighteen 
persons, were seized, and confined as slaves in the usual dungeons. 

; TIkei ehiid was aent off next morning by the Dey, and as a solitary 

. tHiitanoa of his humanity, it ought to be recorded by me. 

Cli^ptain Dashwood further confirmed that about 40,000 men had 

; been heought down from the interior, and all the Janizaries called 

: inlrom disiaiit gairisons; and that they were indefatigably employed 
on the batteries, gunboats, dec, and every where strengthening their 



The Utej informed Captain Dashwood he knew perfectly well the 
tfirtaflsdnt was destined for Algiers, and asked him if it was true. He 
xeplled* sf he had such ilifoimation, he knew as much as he did, and 
probably from the same source, the public prints. 

The ships wciie all in pert, and between forty and fifty gun and 
iiBady,wiih acvetnl more in forward repair* The Dey 
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' had cloielj oonfimd tbe Conmil, and refiMed eidnr to gite Uni op, mr 
to protniM hn personal safety ; nor would he liear a wmA les p e e t iu g 
the officers and men seized in the boat of the Promethevs. 

From the continaance of adverse winds imd ealms, the land to the 
westwud of Algiers was not made before the 96tfa, and next momiii^, 
at daybreak, the fleet was adranced in sight of the eity, thoogb not so 
near as I had intended. As the ships were becalmed, I embraced this 
opportunity of despatching a boat, under coyer of the SoTerBt with a 
fla^ of truce, and the demands I had to make in the name of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent on the Dey of Algiers, (of which the 
accompanyiog are copies,) directing the officer to wait two or three 
hours for the Bev's answer, at which time, if no reply was sent, he ^aras 
to return to the flag-ship. He was met near the Mole by the Captahi 
of the Port, who, on bem^ told that the answer was expected in one 
hour, replied that it was impossible. The officer then said he would 
wait two or three hours. He then observed, two hours was quite 
sufficient. 

The fleet at this time, by the springing up of the sea^breeEe, had 
reached the Bay, and were preparing the boats and flotilla for serviee, 
until near two o'clock, when, observing my ofScer returning with the 
signal flying that no answer had been received, after a delay ofupw an la 
of three hours, I instantly made the signal to know if the ships were all 
ready; which, being answered in the aiffirmative, the Queen Charlotte 
bore up, followed b^ the fleet, for their appointed staCiens. The flag^ 
leading in the prescribed order, was anchored in the entrance of the Jkf ole, 
at aboat fifty yards distance. At this moment not a gun had been firedL 
and I began to suspect a full compliance with the terms whieh haH 
been so many hours in their hands. At this period of profound sileiioe, 
a shot was fired at us from the Mole, and two at the ships to the north- 
ward, then following. This was promptly returned by tbe Queen 
Charlotte, which was then lashing to the main-mast of a brir Ihst to 
the shore in the mouth of the Mole, and which we had steeit« Ibr-aa a 
guide to Our position. 

Thus commenced a fire, as animated and well-supported as I beliero 
was ever witnessed, from a quarter before three until nine without 
intermission, and which did not cease altogether til) half-f>ast eleren. 

llie ships immediately following me were admirably and coolly 
taking their stations, with a precision even beyond my meet saaf — *~^ 
hope; and neter did the British flag receive, on any oecasioa, 
zealous and honourable suj^rt. 

To look farther on the line than immediately aroand nse. 
perfectly impossible ; but so well-grounded was nay confidenoo m 
gallant officers I had the honour to command, that my ni^ waa left 
perfectly free to attend to other objects; and I knew them in their 
stations only by the destructive efiect of their fire upon the walls and 
batteries to which they were opposed. 

1 had about this time die satisfaction of seeing Viee-Admiral Voia 
Capellan's flag in the station I had assigned to mm, and soon aller» 
at intervals, the remainder of his frigates, keeping np a wellHntpporied 
lire on the flanking batteries he had offbred to cover us from ; aa it 
had not been in my power, for want of room, to br^ him in the firttat 
of the Mole. 

About sun-set I received a message from Rear-AdmiralMiliiey hw- 
Captain Powell, a friend of Captain Brace, cenv^ring to me the aer 
less the Impregnable was siMfainittg, having then one hundred and . 
killed and wounded, and reouestiug I would, if possible, send hi] 
frigate to divert some of the nre he was under. 

The Glasgow, near roe, immediately weighed, but the wind had faeei 
driven away by the cannonade, and she was obliipsd to 
having obtained rather a better position than before. 



. I kad «t thu time «eat ofdeni to the ezploekNi ▼eiaeli (mider oharge 
of Lieutenant Flaming, and Mr* Parker, by Captain Reade, of the eaffii> 
neers, to bring her into the Mole, but the near- Admiral having thouffht 
•he might do him esMntial service if exploded under the battery in his 
front, I desired Captain Powell to carry my orders to tfais vessel to that 
effect where he staid till it was executed. I desired also the Rear* 
Admiral might be informed that many of the ships being now in flames, 
end the destruction of the whole certain, I considered I had executed 
the most important part of my instructions, and should make every 
preparation for witharawing the ships ; and desired he would do so as 
soon as possible with his division. 

There were awful moments during this conflict which I cannot 
dttempt to describe, occasioned by finng the ships so near us. I had 
long resisted the eager entreaties of several around me to make the 
ettenipt upon the outer frifate, distant about a hundred yards, which at 
length I i^ave in to; and Major Goesett by my side, who had been ea^er 
to land his oorps of miners, pressed me most anxiously for permission 
Co accompany Lieutenant Richards, in the ship^s barge. The frigate 
was instantly boarded, and in ten minutes was in a perfect blaze. A 
gallant youa^ midshipman, in rocket-boat, No. 8, although forbidden, 
was led by his ardent spirit to follow in supportof the barge ; in which 
ettempt he was desperately wounded, his orother officer killed, and 
nine of his crew. The barge, by rowing more rapidly, had suffered 
lesfB, and lost but two. 

^ The enemy's batteries around my division were about ten o'clock 
silenced, and in aetata of perfect ruin and dilapidation ; and the fire of 
the ship was reserved as much as possible, to save powder, and reply to 
a few guns now and then bearing upon us : alwough a fort on the 
upper an^le of the city, on which our guns could not be brought to bear, 
oootiauea to annoy the ships by shot and shells, during the whole time. 

Providence at this interval gave to my anxious ^nrishes the usual 
land-wind common in this bay. We were all hands employed in 
warping and towing ofl*, and by the help of the light air, the whole fleet 
were under sail, and came to anchor out of reach of shot and shells 
about two in the morning, after twelve hours incessant labour. 

The floUlla of mortar, gun« and rocket-boats, under the direction of 
their respective artillery officers, shared to the full extent of their 
power m the honours of this day , and performed good service. It was 
by their fire that all the ships in the port, with the exception of the 
outer frigate, were in flames, which extended rapidly over the whole 
araenalf etorehouses, and gunboats, exhibiting a spectacle of awful 
grandeur and interest no pen can describe. 

The sloops of war which had been appropriated to aid and assist the 
ships of the line, and prepare for their retreat, performed not only this 
duty well, but embraced every opportunity of firing through the inter- 
vals, and were conf>tantly in motion. 

The shells from the bombs were admirably well thrown by the 
Royal Marine Artillery ; and although thrown directly across and over 
Us, not an accident that I know of occurred to any ship. 

The whole was conducted in perfect silence, and such a thing as a 
cheer I never heard in any part of the line ; and that the guns were 
well worked and directed, will be seen for many years to come, and 
rehrembered by these barbarians for ever. 

The conductins: this ship to her station by the masters of the fleet and 
ship,* excited the praise of all. The former has been my companion 
m arms for more than twenty years. 

* Mr. Gaze, now muter-atteudant of Sheernest dockyard, wa§ marter of the 
Fl«««t ; Mrr.'LnmKdale, now master-attendant at Davenport, was master of the 
Queen Charlotte. 
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Himng thus detaifed, though Imt inmerfi»efly, the promss cfiSm 
short service, f venture to hope that thb nmxAile and devoted services of 
myself, the officers, and men of eveiy description I have the hononr to 
command, will be viewed by His Rojal Highness the Prince Regent 
with his accustomed grace. The approbation of our services by our 
Sovereign, and the &ood opinion of oar country, will, I venture to affirm, 
be received by us all with the highest satisfaction. 

If I attempted to name to their Lordships the numerous officers who 
m such a conflict have at different periods been more conspicuous than 
their companions, I shall do injustice to many ; and I trust there is no 
officer in the fleet under my command, who will doubt the grateful 
feelings I shall ever cherish for their unbounded support. Not an offi- 
cer or man confined his exertions within tiie precise limits of his own 
duty ; all were eager to attempt services which I found more difficult to 
restrain than excite, and no where was this feeling more conspicuous 
than in my own captain, and those officers immediately about my 
person. 

My gratitude and thanks are due to all, and I trust they will believe 
that the recollection of their services will never cease but with my 
life. In no instance have I seen more energy and zeal, from the 
smallest midshipman to the highest rank. AH seemed animated with 
one soul, and wnich I shall with delight bear testimony to their Lord- 
ships, whenever that testimony can be useful. 

1 have confided this despatch to Rear-Admiral Milne, my second ht 
command, from whom I have received, during the whole service in- 
trusted to me, the most cordial and honourable support. He is perfectly 
informed of every transaction of the fleet from the earliest period of my 
command, and is fully competent to give their Lordships satisfaction on 
any points which I may have overlooked, or have not time to state. I 
trust I have obtained from him his esteem and regard, and I regret I 
had not sooner bAn known to him. 

The necessary papers, together with the defects of the ships, and the 
returns of killed and wounded, accompany this despatch, and I am 
happy to say Captains Ekins and Coode are doing well, and also the 
whole of the wounded. 

By accounts from the shore, I understand the enemy's loss in killed 
and wounded is between six and seven thousand men. 

In recommending my officers and fleet to their Lordships* protection 
and favour, 

I have the honour to be. Sir, ' 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

EXHOtTTH. 
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Copy of Lord ExmotUh^M Letter to the Dey ofAlgietB^ 

H. B. M. Ship Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, 
28th August, 1816. 

Sir — For your atrocities at Bona on defenceless Christians, and 
your unbecoming disregard to the demands I made yesterday in the 
name of the Prince Regent of England, the fleet under my orders has 
given you a signal chastisement by the total destruction of your navyy 
storehouses, and arsenal, with half your batteries. 
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Ai Eafluid does not war for the deatruclSon 0/ cities, I am vmriU' 
liiie to Tisit joar personal cruelties upon the unoffending inhabitants 
of me country, ana I therefore ofier you the same terms ofpeace which 
I conreyed to yon yesterday in my Sovereign's name. Without the 
acceptance of tnese terms, yon can nave no peace with England. 

If you receive ^is offer as you ought, you will fire three guns ; and 
I shall consider your not making Uiis signal as a refusal, and shall 
renew my operations at my convenience. 

I ofler you the above terms, provided neither the British Consul, nor 
the officers and men so wickedly seized by you from the boats of a 
British ship of war, have met with any cruel treatment ; or any of the 
Christian slaves in your power ; and I repeat my demand that the 
Consul, the officers, and men, may be sent off to me, conformably to 
ancient treaties. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

ExMOUTH. 

His Highness the Dey of Algiers. 
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Dutch Official Account of {he Battle of Algiers. 

H. M. Frigate Melampus, Bay of Algiers, 
August 30. 
H(Tk. Sir, 

Lord Exmodth, during his short stay at Gibraltar, having increased 
his force with some gunboats, and made all his arrangements, on tho 
14th of August the united squadrons put to sea. 

On the 16th, off Cape de Gatte, the Prometheus corvette joined the 
fleet. Captain Dashwood reported that he had succeeded in getting 
the family of tlie British Consul at Algiers on board by stratagem ; but 
their flight beinf too soon discovered, the Consul, together with two 
boats* crews of me Prometheus, had been arrested by the Dey, who, 
lutving already received a report of this second expedition, had made 
all preparations for an obstinate opposition, and summoning the inha- 
bitants of the interior, had already assembled more than oOjOOO men, 
both Moors and Arabs, under the walls of Algiers. 

His Lordship, on whom I waited in the morning, was afraid that be 
should that day be obliged to rest satisfied with coming to an anchor, 
and confine himself for the night to an attack by bomb-vessels, gun 
and rocket-boats. Scarcely had I returned on board my vessel, when 
the sea breeze sprung up, and the fleet bore into the bay with press of 
sail ; the four bomb vessels immediately took their station before the town, 
and every thing was prepared for the attack. Shortly afterwards his 
Lordship communicated to me by private signal — " I shall attack imme- 
diately, if the wind does not fail." Upon this I immediately made signal 
to form line of battle in the order agreed upon, in the supposition that 
all the officers must have been well acquainted with the position of the 
ifbrts and batteries that fell to our share, before the attack was to begin ; 
but as it appears the signal was not well understood, I resolved to 
change line, and to lead it myself in the Melampus. At half-past on« 
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o'dttek tlie whole fleet bofe up in stiB«eeMea» the lielempos doeiiif 
ia with the reanaost ship of the Ilnglieh line : end at fiAeen minutee 

Cet two o'clock, we mw Lord Exmouth with the Queen Charlotte 
fofe the wind* with saali standing, came to anchor with three anchorf 
from the atem, with her broadside in the wiahed-for poeition, witUu 
pistol shot of t^ batteries, just before the opening of the Mole. 

This darioff and unexpected mancsuvre of this vessel, (a three decker,) 
appears to have so confounded the enemy, that a second ship of the 
lane had already well niffh taken her position before the batteries 
•pened their fire ; which, how violent soever, was fully replied to. 

Having told Captain de Man that I wished as speedily as poesible, 
with the Melampus, and the other friffates in succession, to take our 
position on the larboard side of Lord Exmouth, and draw upon our 
eauadron all the fire of the southern batteries, the Captain brought his 
frigate in a masterly manner under the cross-fire of more Uian a 
hundred guns ; the bowsprit quite free of the Glasgow, with an anchor 
from the head and stem, in the required position, so as to open our 
larboard guns at the same minute. 

Captain Zievogel, who was fully acquainted with the above plan, 
and with the batteries, brought his frigate, the Diana, nearly at the same 
moment within a fathom's length of the place where I had wished it, 
for our directed position. The Dageraad, Captain Polders, also imme- 
diately opened her batteries in the best direction. The Captains Van 
der Straaten and Van der Hart, by the thick smoke, and not being so 
fully acquainted with the localities, were not so fortunate in the first 
moments; but worked with the greatest coolness, and under the 
heaviest fire, so as to give their batteries a good direction. The 
Eendragt, Captain-lieut. Wardenburg, which I had placed in reserve, in 
order to be able to bring assistance, remained under the fire of the bat- 
teries close by. Our ships had not fired more than half an hour, when 
Lord Exmouth acquainted me that he was very much satisfied with the 
direction of the fire of our squadron on the southern batteries ; becatise 
these giving now as Utile hindrance as possible, he commanded the 
whole of the Mole, and all the enemy's snips. 

His Majesty's squadron, as vvell as the British force, appeared to be 
inspired with the devotedness of our magnanimous chier to the cause 
of all mankind ; and the coolness and order with which the terrible fire 
of the batteries was replied to, close under the massy walls of Algiers, 
will as little admit of description, as the heroism and self-devotion of 
each individual generally, and the greatness of Lord Exmouth in par- 
ticular, in the attack of this memorable day. 

The destruction of nearly half Algiers, and, at 8 o'clock in the even- 
ing, the burning of the whole Algerine navy, have been the resnlt of it. 
Till nine o'clock, Lord Exmouth remained with the Queen Charlotte 
in the same position, in the hottest of the fire ; thereby encouraging 
every one not to give up the begun work until the whole was com- 
pleted, and thus disjilaying such perseverance, that all were animated 
with the same spirit, and the fire of the ships against that of a brave 
and desperate enemv appeared to redouble. 

Shortly afterwards the Queen Charlotte, by the loosening of the 
burning wreck, being in the greatest danger, we' were, under the hea- 
viest fire, only anxious for the safety of our noble leader ; but upon ofl^r- 
ing him the assistance of all the boats of the squadron, his reply was, 
f* that having calculated every thing, it behoved us bv no means to be 
alarmed for his safety, but only to continue our fire witli redoubled zeal, 
for the execution of his orders, and according to hw example." 

His Lordship at last, at about half an hour to ten o'clock, having 
completed the destruction in the Mole, gave orders to retire without 
the reach of the enemy's fire ; which I, as well as the offaers, scrupled 
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ID obey, beferate QneiO Ohiikktte was In Btfetf fifom the barainif 

in this retnati which, horn the want of wind, and the damage suflfered 
in the rigging, was rerr slow, the ships had still to suffer much from a 
new-c^ned and redoubled fire of the enemy's batteries ; at last, the 
land-breese springing up, which Lord Exmouth had reckoned upon, the 
ileeL at tweWe, came to anchor in the middle of the bay. 

The Queen Charlotte, under the fire of the batteries, passing tin 
Helampus under sail, his Lordship wished to be able to see me, in order 
to completely reward me by shakmg my hand in the heartiest manner, 
and saying, **I have not lost sight of my Dutch friends : they have, as 
well as mine, done their best for the glory of the day." 

The circumstance of the general order of Lord Exmouth to the fleet 
of which I have the honour to enclose a copy, must make the squadron 
hope for his M ajes^*s satisfaction. 

For our loss m killed and wounded, I have to refer you to the sub* 

i'oined list. It is remarkably small for ships exposed to a fire of eight 
lours' duration, in comparison with that of the English ships. In the 
damage done to our rigging, &C., your Excellency will observe that we 
have been less fortunate. 

The day after the action, Lord Exmouth sent a second summons to 
the Dey, of which his Lordship sent me a copy. It is stated, that by the 
destruction of half Algiers, and of his whole navy, the Dey was now 
chastised for his faithless conduct at Bona, &c., and that he could only 

Srevent the total destruction of the town, by the acceptance of the con- 
itions of Uie preceding day. The signal of the acceptance of the con* 
ditions was the firing of three shots, which three hours afterwards we 
had the satisfaction of hearing. In a conference with two persona 
empowered by tiiie Dey, on board Lord Exmouth*s ship, at which 
myself, together with Admiral Milne and Captain Bnsbane were 
present, aU the points were regulated. The conclusion of the peace 
ror England and the Netherlands was celebrated by the firing a salute 
of twice twenty-one cannon, and I have now the satisfaction of wishing 
you joy on the successful termination of the efforts of his Migesty ia 
the cause of humanity. 

I shall have the honour, on a fiitiuo opportunity, to report farther to 
yowr Excellency, and am, 

With the highest respect, &c., 

J» YlS PE CiiPELtJUV, 
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Lord Exmoxjth was buried at Chri8tow«. the parish in which are thq 
famfly mansion and estate of Canonteign. The flag under which he 
fought at Alriers was used for a pall, and a jroung oak, to bear bis 
name, was planted near the grave; a suitable memorial, for a British 
seaman* 

A monument has since been erected to his memory in the church at 
Christow. A facia, supported by two Doric pillars, bears his creet 
and motto, encircled with the ribbon and motto of the Bath, surmounted 
with a coronet, and supported with naval trophies. Between the 
pillars, an urn, with the initials E. P«, and crowned with sea-weed, lestB 
on a sarcoph^us. On the pediment are stanzas on his conduct at die 
wreck of tne Dutton, which were written by a spectator, and recited at 
apublic dinner given on the occasion by thie Corporation of Plymouth* 
Tne sarcophagus bears the following inscription : 

la a vault beaes^, repose the rMurint of 

The Right Hon. EowAao Pellkw, Vucoont audi Baron Exmoutb, 

«r Canooteign, a Baronet, and LL.D. Vic«- Admiral of the United Kingditti, 

and Admiral of the Red Squadron of His Majesty ^s Fleet, 

Katfht Grand Grow of the Most Honourable MUitarj Order of the Bath* 

also of die Royal and distingnished Order of Charles tiie Third of Spain, 

Of the Military Order of WiUian of the Netherhmdf, 

Of the Royal Siemaa Order of St. Ferdinaad and Merit, 

Of the Military Order of Su Maariee sad St. La«are of Sardinia, and 

Xaight of the Moet Honourable and Most AneieatOrder of the 

of Savoy, 

High Steward of Great Varmbuth, and one of 

the Elder Brethren of the Hon. Corporation of the Trinity House. 



Thii private and mere humble monument records his Christian virtues t 

His active benevolence, which often risked his life to 

rescue fellow-creatures from the deep, aad to break the chains of 

Christiaa brethren, mourning in helpleiM captivity in a heathea lead* 

An humaa glory ceases in the grave : but fhr dearer it the memoiy of 

that devout Ihith which led him in deep humility to the brosi of Chrfat* 

the star which guided hifu to his desired haven, 

the anchor of his hope, when, on the death-bed of the just, 

he yielded up his soul to his Redeemer. 

He departed in peace, oa the 93d day of January, 

in the year of our Lord 1833, and in the 70th year of his age. 

This monument is erected by his rratefkil and allbctionate Ihmily, 

to the memory of the best of husbands and of perenu. 

His eminent public serviees are recorded in the amiala 

aad live in the memory of a grateftd Country. 



APPENDIX. 287 



LINKS WBITTEN TO COBOCKMORATB 

Lomp Exmouth's bumaoe aad mafnanimout eondvcti 
when, at the immiuent risk of hit life, he rescued, (under the bleninf of 

Divine Providence,) 

IMW five hundred MNila-Huen, women and children, many of whom were tick, 

from the wreck of the Dutton, East Indiaman, in a tremendoua storm, 

January 96, 1786. 

While o*er the reelinr wreck the saraffe storm 
Poured all its lightnings, thunders, blasts, and hail ; 

And every horror in its wildest form 
Smote the firm heart, that never knew to fidl ; 

Twas thfaie, Pbllbw, sublimely great and good! 

For man, thy brother man, distress'd, to dare 
The dread All passage of the raging flood, 

And join the frantic children of despair. 

There it was thine, in comfort's balmy tone. 
To soothe their sorrows 'mid the tempest's roar ; 

To hush the mother's shriek— ihat sick man's groan, 
And bear the suffrers trembling to the shore. 

So when this mighty orb, in dread alarm, 

Shall crash in ruins, at its God's decree ; 
May thy Redeemer, with triumphant arm, 

From the vast wreck of all things— rescue thee.- 



FII71S. 



KSW-YORK : 

S. B. CLATTON, PHINTKS, 
17 Hanover-ftreet. 
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